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ritEFACE. 


A COMPHBHENSIVE hifitory of London— the largest^ 
the richest capital in Europe — has long been felt dta 
tnm» which it is the design of the present volume 
Our limits necessarily prevent us from giving at 
history of this great metropolis, which produces more nu- 
merous points of attraction than any other city in the world ; 
but to render this work as useful as possible, to the native, as 
well as to the foreigner, care has been taken that no subject 
of interest should be omitted, and that each should be treated 
with minute regard to their relative situation and impor- 
tance. 

This volume will be found to contain a correct history of 
London from the earliest period to the pre^tent — condensed, it 
is true, yet in sufficient detail fur general information dis- 
tinct view of the Moral, Municipal, Medical, Political, and 
Beligious state of the British metropolis; a particular ac- 
count of all the establishments connected with Literature and 
Science ; Public Schools and Charitable Institutions ; Trade 
.and Commerce; Public Companies, Docks, Markets, &c., 
^Public Buildings, National Establishments, and other impor- 
; edifices; Exhibition of Woiks of Ait, and the Places oi 
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Public Amusement — in fact everything there ia to see, and 
how it ia to be seen, are here fully* explained. 'J'he manners 
aiifl customs of the city are also noticed ; yid many hints are 
embodied in the following pages, by^ying attention to' 
wl.icb, numerous dangers may be avoided, especially by the 
stranger. 

LovAon, Avgvct, 1849. 
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HISTORY OF LONDON 


CHAPTER I. 


!i$tory of London, tracing the Origin of the City ; Rise and Progress of 
its Privileges ; Gradual Extension of the British Metropolis. Monarchs 
from the Conquest. General Outlines of the Metropolis. Extent and 
Locality^ Seat of Government. Sovereign and Court* Parlianqgnt* 
Courts of Justice* Inns of Court* 


'here can be no doubt that London was a city or 
•ortified hold before the Roman invasion; as, in 
iCaesar’s Commentaries, we find mention made of 
Civitns Trinobantim^ the district inhabited by the 
ly^nohantes^ or Trinovantes^f3^^ called so, it is ima- 
ging, from the situation the broad expanse of 
water formed by the Thaihes. Ammiajfms Marcel- 
linns, who calls London Augusta Trmoianfttm, men- 
tions it as an ancient town, once called LunMniurn/ 
Pennant adds many corroborating particulars, founded 
on the etymology of appellations still in use, particu- 
larly Dowgate, Dwr^ or Watergate, tlie trajectus, a 
ferry from Surrey to. the celebrated Watling-stitiet, 
vvhicb is now ])elievcd by antiquaries to have been a 
tJritisli road, before it ’was the Prietorian way of the 
jfcomans. 

TJic name of this city appears to have ikindcrgono 
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several changes : some \mte).*s suppose the word Lon- 
don to be derived from the British Llor^g^ a ship, and 
Din^ a town ; hut as it was not then celebrated us 
being the resort of shipping, the prior appellation is 
deemed, with more probability, cb have l)ecn IJyn- 
Din^ or the “ town on the lake” — Llyn being the old 
British term for a broad expanse of water, or lake ; 
and such an appearance must have been strikingly 
exhibited, when all the low grounds on the Surrey 
side of the river were overflowed, as well as those 
extending from Wapping Marsh to the Isle of Dogs. 
The transition from Llyn-Din to London would be of 
basy growth ; and such derivation is supported by 
referring to ancient words, the meaning of wliich-^is, 
known, as well as by the strong probability already 
pointed out. The name Augusta is evidently Roman, 
Antiquaries have said it was so called in honour of 
Constantine the Great's mother, or from the Legio 
Secunda Augusta^ which is known to have been sta- 
tioned in London ; but it was doubtless, on account 
of its becoming the capital of the conquered province, 
as Triers, in Gennany, was for the same reason called 
Auqusta Treverorum. 

Tacitus is the first Roman author wlio makes men- 
tion of London, in detailing the spirited revolt of the 
insulted British queen Boadicea, He says, “ that 
about the year 61, Londiniim, or Colonia Augusta^ 
was the chief residence of merchants, and the great 
mart ’of trade and commerce, though not dignified 
with the name of a colony.” Dr. Gale, on the autho- 
rity of Ptolemy, is of opinion that the Roman London 
was on the south side of the Thames, the site of which 
is now beginning to lose the name of St. George’^ 
Fields. It is, however, well kndwn that this spot 
remained a marsh almost within the present century — 
certainly within the last sixty years. The original 
London, according to Dr. Stukely, occupied an oblong 
square, in breadth from Maiden-lane, Lad-lano, 
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Dateaton-strcet, to tlie Thames ; and in length from 
Ludgate to Walbrook, wliich placed it between two 
tiatural fossesn — the one formed l)y tlie small river 
Fleta, no w arched ^ver, and used as a common sewer ; 
md the other by «^tream called Wall-Brook, which 
lias long ceased to exist. This ground-plot, at the 
present moment, may be called the heart of tlie city ; 
but as it scarcely exceeds half-a-mile in one direction, 
and a third of a mile in the other, it amounts to a 
very small part of the ground that w^as subsequently 
enclosed within the city walls. 

With respect to other peculiarities of the city’s 
origin, some idea of them may be gained from Fitz^' 
Stephens, who, in the time of Henry II., so many 
centuries after, describes the great forest of Middlesex 
as abounding in beasts of the chase, and extending to 
the river side. If to a mental sketch of this fact the 
imagination endeavours to fonn a competent notion of 
the expanse of water to the foot of the Surrey-hills, 
and on the east of the metropolis, a finer prooTT Uf 
the reformation of nature by civilization and improved 
humanity can scarcely be conceived, than is afforded 
by the contemplation of tlie Britjsii Metropolis of 
the nineteenth century. 

As this detail, illustrative of the origin, name, and 
extent of the city, must be followed up wdtli historical 
narrative, wc will now give some account of London 
tender the Romans, Subjected to the sway of the 
enterprising and sagacious Romans, in the fiillm'ss of 
their power, a place jiossessing the many natural ad- 
vantages of London could not but increase in popula- 
tion and consequence. When tlie Roman general, 
Suetonius Paulin us, marched from the extre mity of 
Wales to avoid the consequences of the merited ven- 
geance of the Iceni^ under Boadicea, he was obliged 
to leave London to its fate ; and all that could not 
leave the city with him were massacred. This retreat 
proves that it did not then possess walls or fortifica- 
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tions, and consequently that it had not been founded 
by the Bomans. London af>pcars to have gradually; 
recovered from this disaster ; for, in the reign of the^. 
Emperor Severus, it was noticed as a great and 
wealthy city, and regarded qg? tho metropolis o^ 
Britain. By the year 359, eight hundred vessels 
were employed in the port of Ldhdon for the expor- 
tation of com alone. 

The original walls of London were, without a 
doubt, the work of the Bomans. The precise date of 
their ^undation is disputed. Maitland attiibutes the 
raising of them to Theodosius, governor of Britain, 
.in tho year 379, but the majority of authors consider 
.Constantine the Great as their founder, at the instance 
of his mother Helena, according to Stow ; an opinion 
that is supported by the fact of a number of co]^ of 
that Empress having been found under then^^|f§he 
wall is described as begining at a fort, which occupied 
a part of the site of the present Tower of London ; 
whence it was carried along the Minories to Aldgatc. 
Thence, after forming a course to tho north-west, be- 
tween llcvis-Marks, Camomile-street, and Hounds- 
ditch, it extended in a right line through Bishopgato 
church-yard to Cripplegate; there it assumed a 
southern direction and approached Aldersgate. Its 
course was then south-west by the back of Clirist- 
church Hospital and Old Newgate ; from which it 
extended directly south to Ludgate ; passing close 
behind the present site of the prison of Newgate, 
Stationers-court, and the London Coffee-house. From 
Ludgate the direction was western by Cock-court to 
New Bridge street, where turning to the south it ran 
by the Fleet-brook to another fort on the Thames. This 
circuit, it is related by Stow, measured two miles and 
a furlong, besides whicli, the whole bank of the Thames, 
from one fort to the other, was at one time guarded 
by another wall, but this, according to Fitzstephens, 
had long been subverted even in his time. This last 
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wall extended to (fne mile and 120 yards. Strong 
towers and bastions of Boman masonry to the number 
of fifteen, ac^led to the strength of the defence. The 
wall, when perfect, is supposed to have been twenty- 
two feet high ; aS^ the towers, one of which stood 
until within a few years in Shoemalccr’s-row, Aldgatc, 
forty feet in height. Until the pulling down of Beth- 
lehem Hospital the most striking remains were to be 
seen in London-wall; but those have now disap- 
peai’ed ; and the few vestiges at present discoverable, 
are to be found in the courts between Ludgate and 
the Broadway, Blackfriars ; and in Cripplegatc 
churchyard. , - 

There were four principal gates which opened j[,o 
tlm four great military roads from London. The 
praetorian way, or Saxon Watling-strcet, an original 
British road, passed under one on the site of Old New- 
gate ; thence it turned down to Dowgate to the ferry ; 
and was resumed from the south bank of the Thames 
to Dover. Ermine-street passed upder Cripplegate ; 
and a vicinal way under Aldgato by Bethnal-green 
to Oldford, once a pass over the Lea to Layton in 
Essex. As new roads were formed more gates were 
erected, as Bridgegate, Ludgate, Aldersgatc, Moor- 
gate, and the Postern on Tower-hill. 

It is almost unnecessary to add, that under the 
Homans Britain, and of course London, was governed 
by Roman laws, administered by Prefects, sent annually 
from Rome. The importance of the prorince of 
Britain was soon exceedingly manifest ; as it furnished 
sufficient strength to nurture several pretenders to 
the empire. Erom the many Roman remains, as 
tesselatcd pavements, urns, coins, pottery, and founda- 
tions of buildings, it is evident that London exliibited 
much of the grandeur by which tho Roman name is 
so greatly distinguished. Nor is this all ; it is sup- 
posed by Whitaker, “ that the first embankment of 
tho Thames was the natural operation of that magui- 
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ficent spirit which intersected tlie earth with so many 
raised ramparts and roads.” * There are evident proofs 
of the existence of this labour on the* south of the 
Thames ; but it is still more obviods in the great sea 
wall along the fens of Essex. jBy labours of this 
kind the Romans ennoldcd, and compensated for their 
ambition. Britain was settled by Rome in her mjitu- 
rity ; in four centuries she was obliged to abandon it. 
Her own colossal power had by that time yielded to the 
usual oiicration of corruption and misgovernment ; 
and by the rapid decrease of a dominion so stupendous, 
an ever memorable lesson has been afforded to man- 
kind. 

London next came under the dominion of the 
Britons^ the 80 x 071 . 1 , and the Danes. When the dis- 
tracted state of the Roman einj^ire, in the fifth 
century, compelled that power to withdraw its forces 
from the distant provinces, London again became a 
British town. It is mentioned in the Saxon Chronicle 
for 467, when tlie Britons fled hither on their defeat, 
by the Saxons under Ilengist, who, about twenty 
years afterwards, made himself its master. But oii; 
liis death in 498, it was retaken by Ambrosius, and' 
retained by the Britons during a considerable part of 
the next century. It w^as afterwards subjected to 
the newly established Saxon Kingdom of Essex. On 
the conversion of the East Saxons to Christianity, 
London was nominated as the Bishop’s see, Melitus 
being .appointed the first bishop in 604, and a 
cathedral church was erected in 610, on the present 
site of St. Paul’s. 

During the Heptarchy few notices of London appear 
on record. In 664 it was ravaged by the plague ; and 
in 764, 7 98, and 801, it suffered severely by .fires. By 
that of 798 it was almost wholly consumed, and im- 
mense numbers of the inhabitants perished. On the 
union of the Saxon kingdom under Egbert, ‘London, 
though not the royal residence, or scat of government, 
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was advancing, in consequence it appears, from a 
parliament having been held here in 833, to consult 
on proper moans ^ repel the Danes. In the courso 
of the succeeding twenty years, however, those 
barbarian invadei^ plundered the city twice, and 
massacred a great number of the inhabitants. They 
also held it in possession, and garrisoned it in the 
early part of the reign of Alfred ; but that justly 
celebrated monarch, with his superior and commanding 
genius, eventually obtained the mastery, and in 878 
compelled the Danes to retire out of England, which 
he principally accomplished by means of a fleet which 
he raised. In 884, this excellent king gained pos- 
session of London, which he immediately repaired 
and strengthened, and in his subsequent wars tho 
Londoners are recorded as having behaved with ex- 
emplary bravery. Alfred originated that plan of 
municipal government of London, which gradually 
moulded into its present form ; and in particular, he 
instituted the office of sheriff. * * 

In 1013, London, abandoned by the imbecile 
Ethefred II., was obliged to open its gates to 
Sweyi^ king of Demnark, who assumed tho crown, 
which* he left to his son Canute, next year. The 
Londoners joined in a general rebellion against 
Canute, which caused him to retire ; but ho soon re- 
turned, and finally obtained the sovereignty on the 
base assassination of Edmund Ironside. Tho im- 
portance of London, even in those times of vicissi- 
tude, was made manifest ; for, out of an enormous 
impost of £83,000 Saxon, levied upon the English in 
this reign, London supplied £1 1,000 ; and in the subse- 
quent reign of Edward the Confessor, it had become 
exceedingly wealthy. On the defeat and death of 
Harold by William Duke of Normandy, 1066, the 
latter advanced towards London, but the majority of 
the citizens having declared Edgar Atheling, he was 
B 
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opposed admittance ; until the clergy, headed by the 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York, declared in his 
favoxir. On the Christmas-day following he was 
crowned king of England. From tliis period, London 
may he considered as the British fftetropolis. 

William has- been erroneously styled “the Con- 
queror." He gained the crown by compact, not by 
conquest. He killed Harold, the usurper, it is true, 
and routed his army ; but still he claimed a right to 
the kingdom i was admitted by mutual agreement, 
and took an oath to obsen'e the laws and customs of 
the realm. In fonner times, as is well kiioxvn, the 
judges were used to repriihend any gentleman at the 
bar who happened to give him the title of William 
the Conqueror, iixstcad of William the First. 

From the accession of William 1. to the present 
Time. 

William, at the commencement of his reign, which 
commenced 1066, and ended 1087, granted a charter 
to tlic citizens, which is beautifully written in the 
Saxon eliaracters, and is still ])reserved among the 
city archives. It consists of only live lines on a slip 
of parchment, six inches long, and one broad. The 
English of which is — “William the king greeteth 
William the Bishop, and Godfrey the Portreve, and 
all the btirgcsscs Yrthin London, friendly. And I 
acquaint you, that I will that ye be all there law- 
worthy, as ye were in king Edward's days. And 
I will not suffer that any man do you any wrong. 
God preserve you.” 

In the year 1077, the greatest part of the city was 
destroyed by fire. In the following year the king 
■founded the fortress now called the White Tower, for 
the purpose of keeping the citizens in awe, having 
reason to suspect their fidelity. Henry I, as a re^ 
ward for the ready submission of the city to his usurped 
authority in 1100, granted it an extensive charter of 
privileges; among which was the perpetual sheriff- 
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wick of Middlesex. This is the earliest record whieli 
particularly details the city's privileges and customs, 
that is knovwii to^ exist : — it vcuy speedily followed 
William I.'s charts, and further sl)ows tlie increased 
consequence of the^^tizens by the efforts made to gain 
their interest and support. On the doath of Henry, 
the citizens took a decided part in favour of Stephen, 
in his contest witli the empress, and gixjatly contri- 
buted to his establishment on tlie throne. Henry II. 
does not appear to have held the citizens in any great 
degree of favour, jirobably in resentment of their at- 
taclimcnt to 8t(;‘])hen; and we hud that he extorted 
hu'ge sums of money from tl)em as free gifts. ThT> 
alleged charter, confirmatory of Henry I.'s, is not con- 
sidered to be authentic. It was in this reign that 
Fitzstephen, the monk of Canterbury, wrote his curi- 
ous description of J.ondon, wljieh sliows it to have 
been at that time a pr()S))erous and populous city. Oil 
tlie coronation of Richard 1., the l)rutal and misled 
popul^e conmiitted a dreadful massacre on the 
resl(|pt* in London. At tlie coronation dinner, the 
chief magistrate of London, wlio at that time liad the 
title of. liailittl, acted as chief l)utler. Early in this 
reign tin* name is said to have heen clianged t(j that of 
maydf^ in the person of Henry Fitz-Alwyu. Richard 
granted the city a new' charter, couhrming all its liber- 
ties, with iidditional privileges. About four years 
afterwards, 1 1 on the payment of £ 1 500, he granted 
another, providing for the removal of all wears that 
had been erected on the river Thames. On this 
charter the corjioratioii of Loudon estahlish their 
claim to the conservatorship of the river. In the 
reign of king John the civic importance of London was 
greatly increased ; and its corporation finally assumed 
that character, whieli, with few alterations it inaiu- 
tains to this day. 

John granted the city several charters. By one he 
empowered tlie barons of city of Lojidoii* to 
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choose a mayor annually, or to continue the same 
person from year to year, at their own pleasure. 

During the contest between the Itmg pope In- 
nocent III., London severely felt the consequences of 
the interdict which was ‘laid updii' the kingdom. In 
the civil feuds which marked the latter years of John's 
reign, the citizens of London took part with the barons ; 
and when the humbled monarch was compelled to 
sign Magna CAorta, it was therein expressly stipulated, 
that “ The city of London should have all its ancient 
privileges and free customs as well by land as by 
water.” 

The long reign of Henry III., continuing from 1210 
to 1272, affords few events worthy of notice respecting 
London, except the excessive insults and oppressions 
endured by the magistrates and citizens : — ^it is true 
nine charters, some of them very important, were 
granted during this reign. 

In 1258, the price of com was so excessive, 
that 'a famine ensued ; and, according to the Chronicles 
©f Evesham, 20,000 persons died of hunger, in London 
alone. In 1264, another massacre of the Jews took 
place, on a plea that one of that unfortunate race had 
taken more than legal interest ; and upwards of 500 
Jews were put to death by the populace, and their 
houses and synagogues destroyed. 

In the reign of Edward I. the city was divided into 
twenty-four wards, over each of which presided an 
alderman. The inhabitants were also allowed to choose 
common councilmen as at present. The most part of 
this king^s reign was spent in the vain attempt of at- 
taching Scotland to the English crown. The war this 
occasioned cost England an immense amount of money, 
5n one year amounting to no less than £492,000. Sir 
William Wallace, the Scottish patriot, was executed 
hy this prince’s orders in 1305, During this reign 
the citizens of London joined the barons and compelled 
this tjp||]^cal monarch to grant the charter of thek 
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liberties, and the charter of the forests. Edward II. 
was not so ambitious as his father — his character was 
weak and irresolute; and in 1328, he renounced all 
claim of superiori^ over Scotland ; a claim which had 
cost his father and^the English nation so much blood 
and treasure. 

Edward III., at the commencement of his reign, 
granted two charters to the city. By the first, all 
the ancient privileges were confirmed, and additional 
ones bestowed. By the other, Southwark was granted 
to the citizens in perpetuity. In 1348, the terrible 
pestilence, which broke out in India, and spread itself 
westward thripugh every country on the globe, reached 
England. Its ravages in London were so great, that 
the common places of interment were not sutficient for 
the great numbers of the dead ; and various pieces of 
ground 'without the walls were assigned for burial 
places. Among these, was the waste land, now form- 
ingfthe precinct of the Charter-house, where upwards 
of 50,000 bodies were then deposited. Tins destrtic- 
tivo disorder did not entirely subside till 1357. The 
public entry of Edward the Black Prince into London, 
May 24, 1356, after his victory of Poictiers, was cele- 
brated with an unjjarallcled degree of splendour : and 
every street through which the cavalcade passed, ex- 
hibited an extraordinary display of riclics and mag- 
nificence. Thi^. reign w^as distinguished by the 
dawnings of the Reformation under the celebrated 
Wickliffe, who was much esteemed in Tjondon. In 
1 380, a desperate insurrection, headed hy Wat Tyler, 
took place, which, in its progress, threatened the over- 
throw of the political and civil establish iiients of the 
kingdom ; but from the personal intrepidity of the 
young king Richard, then a mere stripling, aided by 
the active courage of Sir William .mayoc 

of London, the peace of th^ naetropolisx nnd 
kingdom was speedily restored. 

At the coronation of Henry IV., in 1399, who, in 





consequence of the wild and excessive exactions of 
Ricliard, was received by the citizens with open 
anus, the hiayor, as usual, ofliciatetl as •chief butler. 
The citizens w^^rc gratified by the repeal of some 
obnoxious statutes, and an extenrfon of their privi- 
leges. The return of Henry V., after his glorious 
victory at Agincouit, in 1415, was celebrated in Lon- 
don with ail unusual display of magnificence. In 
this reign the city was first lighted at night with lan- 
terns; and Sir Thonias Eyre, mayor, built licaden- 
hall for a public granary. The riugn of Henry V^I. 
was rendered memorable to fiondon, l)y the insurrec- 
tion of Jack Cade, who assumed the name of Morti- 
mer, and collected a strdng body of malcontents, 
under the pretext of a redress of gvievaiu'cs. They 
entered the city in triumph, and for some time bore 
down all o])p«sitiou, and lielieaded the lord treasurer, 
Lord Say, and several other persons of consequence. 
The insurgents at length, losing ground, a general 
pa^d()n w^as jiroclaimod ; and C^ade finding himself 
deserted by his follow'ers, fled; but a rew’ard being 
oftered for his ajiprebension, he was discovered, and 
refusing to surrender, ho was killed. 

The rents of houses in the city and suburbs during 
this reign, as a]ipt‘ars from a composition for ofierings 
entered into in 1457, betw^oen the clergy of JjOiuluii 
and the laitv , ran from six and eight pence to three 
pounds JKT annum. 

In the fatal and bloody contests betw^een the houses 
of York and Lancaster, I jondon genentllv shewed a 
dispoHition in favmir of that of York. On the victo- 
rious return of Edward VI., after the derisive battle 
of Barnet, he bestowed the honour of kiiij^htliood on 
the mayor, recorder, and twelve of the aldermen, it 
was in this reign, bricks were first used for building 
houses; they were made in Moorfields. New con- 
duits and cisterns for water were also constructecL 
William Caxton, citizen and mercer, first introduced 
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the art of printing into the metropolis during tlie 
sway of Edward. The reign of Ricluird 111. had 
no particular, ref(jr€?nco to tlie city, beyond the base 
iinposition on thq^ citizens by the Duke of Bucking- 
Jiani in his behalf.''o Soon after the accession of Henry 
Vll., in 148o, an epidoinical disorder of a very sin- 
gular nature, called the '‘^sweating sickness,” raged 
witli great violence in London. Those attacked by it, 
were thrown into a violent perspiration wliich gene- 
rally occasioned their deatli within twivitv-four hours. 

*/ *j 

It is related in IlalVs Cihronichs that two mayors and 
six aldermen of Ijondon died of this complaint in 
one week. In the thirteenth year of this reign, seve- 
ral gardens were destroyed in Finshury, out of wliich, 
a li(dd for archers was formed, which is the origin of 
the ArtilliTy Ground. Tlie river Fleet was made navi- 
gable to Holboni-bridge. lloiindsditcb was arched 
over, and the hcautiful chapel adjoining the abbey, 
still called Henry the Seventh's chapel, erected. 
The citizens were dreadfully harassed by this ^ king 
and his plundering agents Fanpson and Dudley. 

When Henry VII 1. attempted to raise money 
without the advice of parliament, the citizens made 
such determined opposition to the measure, and 
their example had such an influence throughout the 
kingdom, that the king in full council abandoned 
liis design, and granted a free pardon to all who 
opposed him. Many improvements were made in 
this reign in the city and its suburbs.. The police 
was better regulated, nuisances were removed, the 
streets and avenues were paved, and various regnkr 
tions were earned into eftect, for supplying the city 
with provisions, to answer the demands of an increa«*‘ 
ing population. An immense alteration was made in 
the appearance of the city by the dissolution of the 
monasteries. The part of London, covered by reli- 
gious foundations, We so great a proportion to the 
whole, that it appeared rather a religi<nis, than a 
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commercial metropolis. Cruelly, and in some degree, 
barbarously, as these buildings were demolished, there 
is much reason to conclude, that the liberation of so 
many thousands from the seclusion ^f the cloister, led 
to increased trade and business, a!S' also to much im^ 
provement in the avenues to the city. The Emperor 
Charles V., who visited Henry, was treated by the 
citizens with great magnificence. This was the first 
monarch who received the appellation of Defender of 
the Faith. The dreadful persecutions during this 
reign, on the score of religion, were extensive ; but 
the result in bringing about the Refonnation, was 
nlost advantageous to the cause of civil and religious 
liberty. In 1542, the Bible was first printed in 
England, by royal pennission. 

The events whicti chiefly characterize the reign of 
Edward VI., as relative to London especially, may 
be comprised in the erection of the hospitals of Christ, 
Bridewell, and St. Thomas; the first for education, 
ami the two last for the reception of the sick, maimed, 
and helpless poor — charities rendered essentially ne- 
cessary by the dissolution of religious houses. By an 
act of the seventh ye.ar of this king’s reign, for the 
regulation of taverns and jniblic houses, it was decreed 
that there should only be forty in the city and liber- 
ties of London, and tlirce in Westminster: there arc 
now nearly seven thousand ! 

It is unnecessary to allude to the wretched scenes 
that were acted in Ijondon during the unhap])y reign 
of bloody Mary, who again introduced pojiery into 
England ; but which was abolished under the event- 
ful sway of Elizabeth, beginning in 15.58, and ending 
in 1603. The metropolis partook largely of the 
auspicious consequences of her vigorous capacity, in 
its increase of prosperity, enterprise, and commercial 
acti\ity. Seeing what the extent of London now is, 
it is curious to understand how much anxiety was 
exhibited in this reign, to prevent the increase of 
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buildings, and the inconvenience of a too extensive 
population. By a map then published and which is 
still extant, it may he seen how much of that which 
is now the very 'interior of town, was then field 
and garden. TheS^ as now, the most crowded part 
of the city, properly so called, extended from New- 
gate-street, Cheapside, and Comhill, to the banks of 
the Thames. With the exception of Coleman-street, 
and a few buildings hero and there from Lothbury to 
Bishopgate, and from Bishopgatc to the Tower, all 
was uncovered or garden ground. Goodman s-fields 
were only enclosed pasture grounds ; and there were 
very few buildings east of the Tower. White-chapel 
consisted of a few houses only ; and Houndsditch, 
which contained a single row of houses opposite to the 
city walls, opened behind into the fields. Spitalfields 
from the back of the church lay entirely open. From 
Bishopsgate-Withont to Shoreditch Church, there 
existed a tolerably regular street, yet still with unoc- 
cupied sites intervening. West of Bishopsgatc .to 
Moosficlds and Finsbury, was nearly all unbuilt. From 
the upper end of Chiswell-street to Whitccross-strcet, 
there were very few houses ; and Goswell-street was 
called the road to St. Alban’s. Clcrkcnwcll was 
chiefly occupied by the monastery and church ; Cow- 
cross, and part of St. John’s street, excepted. From 
the back of Coweross to Gray’s Inn-lane, which ex- 
tended a very little way from Gray’s Inn, the ground 
was either unoccupied or pasture and garden ground. 
From Holbom-bridge to Red Lion-street, the 'houses 
continued on both sides, after whicli the road was 
open, or bounded on one side by a garden wall, to the 
village of St. Giles, which village was fonned by a 
small cluster of houses on the right ; it was therefore 
called the parish of St. Giles in the Fields, a name 
that it still bears. Beyond all was country, both 
northward and westward, Oxford-road having trees 
c 
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Arnd hedges on both sides ; indeed so recently as 1778, 
ia German writer, describing the metropolis, sj>eaking 
of Tyburn^ the piece of execution at that period, men- 
tions it as being “distant from London about two 
3Sngli8h miles!” From OxfordjS'oad to Piccadilty 
there was a road called the Wrey from Reading, pro- 
ceeding through Hedge-lane and the Haymairket 
^whicb avenues were entirely destitute of houses), to 
6t. James’s Hospital, now the palace ; and a few 
small buildings on the site of Carlton-house, were all 
that existed of the present Pall-Mall. Leicester- 
square was all open fields ; and Bt. Martin s-lane had 
only a few buildings above tlie church towards the 
Convent garden, which extended as a garden to Hmry- 
iane ; three buildings alone existing in that extensm} 
site. Long Acre, Seven Dials, and even Dniry-laae, 
to the top of Wych-strect were quite oi>en. The 
Strand was a street with houses on both sides, but 
principally formed of the mansions of the nobility and 
prelates; those on tlie south side having all large 
gardens open to the Thames. The present names 
of ISTorfolk-strcet, Arundel-street, Bnekinghom-^treet 
4 kc., point out the ndativc situations of several of 
them. At that time it was customary for noblemen, 
who resided on the banks of the Thames, to proceed 
to court, at Whitehall, in their own barges, in oonse- 
4iuence of which they retained a mnnbcr of watermen 
in livery, who wore thereby protected from impress- 
ment.^ Spring-gardens were what the name imports, 
and tho gardens extended to the present Treasury, 
which occupies the space of the Cock-pit and Tilt- 
yard, opposite to which stood the palace of White- 
hall. From King-street to the Abbey, the houses 
were close and connected, as also firom Whitehadl to 
Palace-yard. Several houses also stood near the pre- 
sent Abingdon-street, and on tbe shore opposite to 
Lambeth-palaco. On •the Surrey side of the Thames, 
ihere were but six or seven houses from Lambeth- 
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palace to the shore *opposite White Friars, where a 
line of houses and gardens commenced, which were 
continued to Winchester-house in Southwai-k. On 
the site of th5 present Christchurch, stood a theatre 
with gardens; th^placo was called Paris Garden. 
Opposite to Queenhithe were the circular buildings 
appropriated to bull and bear baitings, which Eliza- 
beth often witnessed. Southwark extended but a 
little way down the High-street. London bridge was 
crowded with buildings. Along Tooley-street to 
Horsleydown was also much built over ; after which 
a few houses and gardens only appeared. 

From this outline, comparing the past with the 
present, it might appear that the fears of Elizabeth 
and her ministers were visionary ; but such was not 
exactly the case. The wretched policy of the courts 
of France and Spain, in the religious persecutions of 
their subjects, drove tliousands of the most industrious 
of thorn to England ; and as they chiefly resorted to 
Jjondl^, the houses of the lower ranks of the people 
were Crowded to such an excess, that disease and 
pestilence frequently occurred. In 1 603, upwards of 
3O,OO0 persons died of the plague in London. The 
close manner of building, at that jxjriod, aided tlie 
evil; and in the then imperfect state of medical 
science, it was not wonderful that an increase of pt)pu- 
lation, where plague was so common, should alarm a 
cautious administration. All precautions, however, 
were finiitless ; the inliabitants of London increased 
against both restriction and disease, and the natural 
and proper result followed, in the extension of the 
suburbs, during the whole reign of Elizabeth, whicJi 
Jms continued up to the present day. Tlie commerce 
of London flourished at this period to an extraordi- 
nary degree ; indeed it was the only place in tl .e king- 
dom of any commercial importance, and was well able 
lo bear the heavy taxation which was laid on it. The 
citizens raised and paid no fewer than 10,000 men, 
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and supplied sixteen ships and their equipment for the 
purpose of opposing the Spanish Armada ; and in sub'** 
sequent emergencies their liberality was equally pro- 
portionate — ^their hearts being engdgcd In the general 
politics of Elizabeth. Still, thc(;i$ was a deep stain 
upon her character, which they, as well as the rest of 
the nation, could not overlook — we allude to the exe- 
cution of the unfortunate Mary Queen of Scots. Sir 
Thomas Gresham, a public spirited nierchant, built 
the Royal Exchange, in this reign. 

Elizabeth was succeeded by James I. (James VI. 
of Scotland). The preparations for the coronation of 
this monarch were interrupted by the dreadful plague, 
which ravaged the city with greater violence than any 
similar visitation since the reign of Edward III. In 
1604, the inhabitants of London witnessed the develop- 
ment of that horrible conspiracy, so well known under 
the name of “ The Gunpowder Plot and soon after, 
the punishment of its infamous agents. In 1609, the 
city .acquired a considerable accession of power and 
property. Almost the whole province of Ulster, in 
Ireland, having fallen to the crown, the king made an 
offer of the escheated lands to the city, on condition 
that they would establish an English colony there. 
The offer was accepted : and so rapidly was the 
colonization forwarded, that within seven years arose 
the two capital towns, Ijondonderry and Coleraine. 
During this reign the New River was brought to Lon- 
don from Ware ; and the streets of London were first 
paved with flag-stones. 

Charles I. succeeded to the throne in 1625. 
The commencement of liis reign was marked by a 
return of the plague, which destroyed, in London 
alone, upwards of 35,000 persons. Respecting the 
important transactions whicli took place between the 
king and the people, it is merely necessary to observe 
here, that tlic city being more directly within the 
Jurisdiction of the High Commission and Star 
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Chamber, its inhabitants were more particularly 
aggrieved by their^ exactions, and the result was most 
injurious to trade ,and commerce ; Lord Clarendon 
speaks of these traiHiactions with becoming sorrow and 
indignation. This unfortunate monarch was beheaded 
January 30th, 1654. It may be added that the 
citizens of London agreed with the parliament, no 
doubt driven to embrace that side of the question to 
escape from their sufferings. 

While the civil wars lasted, all improvement of the 
city was retarded ; but when Cromwell assumed tho 
Protectorship, it again advanced with rapidity, in tho 
face of a similar proclamation to those of Elizabeth, 
James and Charles to impede it. Under the com- 
monwealth London flourished, but the citizens were 
not content, preferring a kingly government to a 
protectorahip. 

On the restoration of Charles II., (1660) in which 
tho inhabitants of the metropolis materially assisted 
General Monk, they having previously declared for a 
free parliament, against Cromwell's Rump parliament, 
as it was called. The attention of the parliament on 
its meeting was early directed to the improvement of 
the capital, and acts were passed for paving and light- 
ing the streets, and improving the avenues. The year 
1 665, in this reign, became memorable in London by 
the dreadful ravages of the great plague^ as it is 
styled, in order to distinguish it from all previous 
ones. It commenced in December 1644, and had not 
entirely ceased till January 1666. From May to 
October 1665, it raged with the greatest violence, the 
deaths progressively increasing from 500 to 8,000 
weekly. The digging of graves was given up, and 
large pits were formed, in whieh the dead were 
deposited with some little attention to decency and 
regularity ; but at length all regard to ceremony 
became impossible. Deeper and more extensive pits 
were dug ; and the rich and tho poor, the young and 
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the aged, the adult and the infant were all promis- 
cuously thrown together into one cpmmpn receptacle. 
Whole families and even whole ^streets of families 
were swept away together. The^ stoppage of public 
business was so complete, that grass actually grew 
within the area of the Royal Exchange, and in the 
principal streets of the city. All the inns of court 
wei'e shut up, and all law proceedings suspended. 
The entire number returned in the bills of mortality, 
as having died of the plague within the year, was 
68,9.50; Yet there can be little doubt that this total 
fell short, by a very large number, of those who really 
died by the infection, but whose deaths were not 
I'egularly recorded. The aggregate has been estimated 
at 100,000. The whole number of deaths within 
that year, as given in the bills, was 97,306. 

Since this dreadful period, the plague has entirely 
ceased in London ; a circumstance that must be re- 
ganded as remarkable, when it is considered how fre- 
quent had been its ravages for ages past, and when 
reference is had to the bills of mortality for the pre- 
ceding part of this very century, when scarcely a year 
passed without some persons falling victims to this 
fatal disease. 

Perhaps the most important event which ever 
happened in the British metropolis, whether it be 
considered in reference to its immediate effects, or its 
remote . consequences, was the Great Fire, wWch 
broke out in the morning of Sunday, September 2, 
1666. Being imjielled by strong iviiids, and the 
liouses in the old city being principally built of wood, 
it raged with irresistible fury nearly four days and 
nights ; not was it completely got under till the fifth 
morning. The destructive extent of the conflagration 
•was, perhaps, never exceeded in any part of tho 
world, by any fire originating by accident. Within the 
•walls it consumed almost five-sixths of the whole 
city ; aad without the walls it cleared a space neady 
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aa extensive as the one-sixth part not destroyed 
within. Scarcely a single building that came within 
the range of ‘the flames was left standing. Public 
buildings, churches|band dwelling-houses were alike 
involved in one common fate. It may be fairly 
stated, that the fire extended its ravages over a space 
of ground eq^ual to an oblong, measuring upwards of 
a mile in length, and half a mile in breadth. 

In the summaiy account of this terrible devasta- 
tion, given in one of the inscriptions of the Monument, 
and which was drawn up from the reports of the sur- 
veyors appointed after the fire, it is stated, that the 
ruins of the city were 436 acres, viz., 373 acres within 
the walls, and 63 in the liberties of the city ; that of 
the twenty-six wards, it entirely destroyed fifteen, and 
left eight others shattered and halt-burnt, and that it 
consumed 400 streets, 13,200 dwelling-liouses, eighty- 
nine churches, besides chapels ; four of the city-gates, 
Guildhall, many public structui’es, hospitals, scboqls, 
libraries, and a vast number of stately edifices. The 
iramcusc property destroyed in tliis dreadful conflagra- 
tion could never be calculated with any satisfactory 
exactness ; but, according to the best estimates which 
could be made, the total value must have amounted to 
the immense sum of £10,000,000. 

As soon as the general consternation had subsided, 
an act of parliament was passed for repairing the 
damage: and, though all was not done that might 
have been done, the city was principally rebuilt within 
little more than four years, and in a style of greater 
regularity, and infinitely moit* commodious and health- 
ful, than the ancient capital. In this, and the suc- 
ceeding reign, many of the large houses of tlie nobility, 
in the Strand, were pulled down ; and the year pre- 
ceding the Revolution, the suburbs of the metropolis 
were greatly increased, by the settlement of upwards 
of 13,000 French protestants> who emigrated from 
France, on the revocation the edict of Nantz.-^ 
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Long Acre, Seven Dials, Soho, and Spitalfields, were, 
in a manner, planted by them ; and their avocations 
were chiefly ornamental jewellc^y,^'lnd• silk-weaving. 
The inhabitants of London most \j|^artily concurred in 
the invitation of the Prince of Orange ; indeed, such 
a crisis had arrived, that the warmest friends of mo- 
narchy would no longer support the weak and ill- 
advised conduct of the sovereign, James II. The 
fate of all that had been gained for the people — ^the 
emancipation of the human mind from the thraldom, 
of popery — the protection of religious liberty — the 
security that cultivated intellect should not be again 
compelled to retrograde — all things called for a change 
in the head of the government. Great facility was 
afforded to the desired change, by the abdication of 
James ; and if all were not accomplished by the 
Glorious Revolution” of 1688, that the enlightened 
lover of freedom now might wish should then have 
been effected, much was gained by the lesson it taught, 
and the example it set, both to the sovereign and to 
the people. 

William, nephew, and his wife Mary, the daughter 
of James II., being the next protestant heirs, suc- 
ceeded to the throne. In the first year of their reign 
an act was passed, by which all proceedings of former 
reigns against the city charters were reversed, and all 
the rights and privileges of the citizens were fully 
re-established. In 1692, during the kings absence in 
Holland, the queen borrowed £200,000 of the city, 
for the exigencies of government, and in 1697, a 
measure of great utility was carried into execution—— 
namely, the suppression of the privilege of sanctuary ^ 
which at that period existed iu various quarters of the 
metropolis. All were suppressed, except the Mint, 
which lasted till the reign of George I. It requires 
not to be added, that these sanctuaries had become 
great nuisances, and receptacles of villany and dis- 
boResty. During the reign of William and Mary^ 
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the metropolis greatly expanded, particularly to the 
^est — St. Giles’s and St. Martin s-in-the-fields be- 
coming then‘ incorporated with the capital, which 
began to approachS^he yet distant village of St. Mary- 
le-bone. The year after the accession of Queen Anne 
(1703), was remarkable for a terrible storm of wind, 
which raged through the night of the 2 6th of N ovember. 
The damage sustained by the city alone was estimated 
at two millions sterling; and, in the suburbs, the 
damage was proportionally great. Many of the ships 
in the river were driven from their moorings. At 
sea, the destruction was immense ; twelve ships of 
war, with more than 1,800 men on board, were lost 
within sight of their native shore. 

The increase in the population of London having 
occasioned a great insufficiency of places for divine 
worship, an act of parliament was passed, in 1711, for 
erecting fifty new churches in and about London ; the 
expense of which was defrayed by a small duty on all 
coals brought into the port of London, for about eight 
years ; and, by this means, every inhabitant paid his 
share. Glass globular lamps were first used in this 
reign, for lighting the streets. During the sovereignty 
of Queen Anne, several celebrated buildings were 
erected — viz., Arlington-house, now called Bucking- 
ham-hduse, in St. James’s Park; Marlborough-house, 
in Pall Mall, &c. Clcrkenwell was much increased, 
as also Old-street, and the lower parts of Shoreditch. 
Marlborough-street was formed ; as also Bodfdrd-row, 
Hed Lion-square, and the whole of the neighbourhood 
immediately north of Holbom. St. Paul’s cathedral 
was completed as to its general structure in 1710. — 
Parish engines were established to prevent and extin- 
^ish fires ; and party- walls were ordered to be made 
either of brick or stone. Several municipal regula- 
tions also took place for the better watching and 
guarding of the city. 

. On the death of Queen Anne, George I. succeeded 
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to the crown of England in pursuance of the Act of 
Settlement, and made his public entry into London 
September, 1714. The commencfement' of the 
next year, 171. '5, was marked by>«a very fatal fire, 
which destroyed more than 120 houses, and an im- 
mense quantity of merchandise in Thames Street ; and 
in the course of the same year a rebellion broke out in 
fiivour of the Pretender, which caused a great sensa- 
tion in the metropolis, where many persons were 
apprehended. At this unfortiinate year the Septennial 
^ist j>assed. The year 1726, in this reign, will be 
ever celebrated in the annals of London, in conse- 
quence of that destructive system of speculation and 
fraud, which history has properly denominated “ The 
South Sea Bubble and which so infatuated the 
people, that they became the dupes of the most bare- 
taaed impositions. The destruction of public and 
private credit produced by this nefarious scheme was 
eascessive. A parliamentary investigation at length 
took place ; and the knavery of the promoters and 
^hrectors of the concern was so obvious, that the 
greater part of their estates were confiscated for the 
benefit of those whom their villany had ruined. 
The sum thus obtained amounted to no less than 
d£2,01 4,000. The South Sea Bubble was the first 
fimitful parent of many similar delusions, although 
none of them equally fatal. London was greatly 
enlarged during the sway of George I. Almost all 
the streets north of Oxford-road, as far as it at that 
toene extended, viz., Mary-le-bone-lane, being then in 
progress ; as also Berkley-square and vicinity, and the 
fifty new churches. 

George II. ascended the throne in 1727. In the 
eajdy part of his reign the metropolis was dreadfully 
irdested with robbers, who paraded the city in open 
day ; and had even planned a robbery of the queen, 
which was prevented only by an accident. In l'733j 
ihs dtinnas of London and their representatives were 
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nmeh distinguished hy their dfetermined: opposition to 
Sir Robert Walpole’s excise scheme, which he wa8' 
forced to abandon for the time. The winter of 1739‘- 
40^ is noted for (Sio of the most intense frosts even 
known in this country, and which is recorded in the 
metropolitan annals by the appellation of “ The Great 
Frost.” It commenced on Christmas-day and con- 
tinued till the 17th February. Above London-bridge 
the Thames was completely frozen, and numerous 
Iwoths were erected on it for selling liquors, &c., to 
the multitudes who daily flocked thither. In the 
rebellion of 1745, London again distingiiished itself in 
the assistance of the reigning family. Dvtring this 
J’eign great improvetiients were made in the metropolis 
and its neighbourhood. Several new parishes were 
formed, as St. George’s, Bloomsbury; St. Ann’s, 
Limehousc ; St, 'Paul’s, Deptford ; and St. MattheVs, 
Bethnal-green. A great part of Fleet-ditch, which 
had become an intolerable nuisance, was arched, oyer. 
A general lighting of London, by parish assessment, was 
adopted, and one or two acts for regulating the city 
watch and police were passc^d. Grosvenor-square and 
the various streets in its vicinity were built. West- 
minster-bridge was erected, and several mean, incon- 
venient streets were removed to make way for Bridge- 
street, Great George-street, and Parliament-street. 
New roaxls were made across St. Gcorge’s-fields, now 
ealle<l the Borough and Kent-roads. The houses on 
London-bridge, which had become dangerous, were 
removed. A new road Avas ma<le from Islington to 
Phddington ; indeed, London expanded itself on all 
sides, and that unceasing attentioxi to improvements in 
everjiihing which concerns health, safety, and conve- 
nience, began to manifest itself, by which this great 
capital has ever since been distinguished. 

In speaking of the progress of the metropolis, dur- 
ing the long reign of George III., we must confine 
oujfselves to general observations mi its builiMngs, im- 
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provements, and population. To these the amazing 
extent of warlike operations, all of which have their 
centre in London, and the consequent' growth of a 
binding system, and a proportion^»e paper currency, 
have evidently contributed in a great degree. Con- 
trary to former precedent, too, the late war rather ex- 
tended than depressed commerce, all which operations 
have had a surprising effect upon the growth and in- 
crease of the capital of Great Britain. Just before 
George the III. succeeded to the throne, a power was 
^ven to the corporation, to make such alterations in 
regard to the avenues loading to the city, as it might 
think necessary. This act led to much beneficial al- 
teration. The great utility of Westminster-bridge 
soon became so obvious, that another, at Blackfriars, 
was undertaken, and attended with similar benefit and 
improvement. The very handsome Bridge-street and 
Chatham-place, now occupy the site of the prover- 
bially, dismal Fleet-ditch, which is arched over, form- 
ing* the principal sewer of the city. On the Surrey 
side of the bridge, an immense neighbourhood has 
grown up ; and of St. George’s-fields, as fields, there 
are now no remains. After the peace of 1 7C3, the north 
of the metropolis also e.xtended with surprising rapi- 
dity ; — St. Mary-le-bone and the parish of St. Pancras 
especially. The new mode of paving commenced 
about the same time, })revious to which few of the 
streets had level foot-paths for passengers, but were 
formed with small stones, and, for the most part, with 
a gutter down the middle. The enormous signs which 
hung across the streets, and other protruding incum- 
brances, were removed. A most important act wag 
passed in 1764, to regulate buildings in reference to 
fires, being an extension of a former one which was 
found insufficient. It was in the early part of the same 
rei^i that it became the practice to put the names of 
residents on house doors. Sunday tolls were esta- 
blished at the various entrances to London and West;* 
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minster, to defray tfie expense of a better system o£ 
paving, cleansing, and lighting. Somei^et-house waa 
commenced in 1774, Manchester-square was begun in 
1776, and various ’chapels in Mary-le-bone for the in- 
creasing neighbouiyjiood. About the same time the 
former village maybe said to have become an integral 
part of the metropolis. 

A petition from the protestant association was pre- 
sented to parliament, June 2nd, 1780. From this ap- 
parently harmless cause arose an insurrection, com- 
posed of the lowest ranks of the people, which, during 
the space of a week, bore the most alarming appear- 
ance, and gave a great check to improvements. The 
prisons of Newgate, the King’s Bench, and the Fleet, 
were burnt, and the prisoners set at liberty, most of 
whom joined the insurgents. The popish chapels, and 
a great number of dwelling-houses belonging to catho- 
lics, were destroyed; and thirty-six fires were seen 
blazing at one time in various parts of the metropolis. 
Military interference became necessary, when jmany 
of the rioters were killed ; one hundred and thirty-Avo 
were brought to trial, of whom fifty-nine were con- 
victed, and upwards of twenty of the most active 
were executed in various parts of the town, imme- 
diately contiguous to the scenes of their respective de- 
predations. Lord George Gordon was afterwards 
brought to trial, charged with having collected the as- 
semblage that occasioned such destructive riots ; but 
as it was clearly proved that he never contemplated 
such consequences — ^that he was merely actuated by 
religious prejudices, he was acqxiittcd. Much censure 
has been cast on the executive for not interfering with 
the rioters more promptly; it being declared, that, 
after the riots had commenced, timely notice was pos- 
sessed by the authorities of the intentions of the in- 
surgents. Sir J. P. Clarke declared in his place in 
the House of Commons, that in the morning of the 
4ay in which the King’s Bench prison was biunt, the 
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fact was known, 'the previous e/ening, that it was to 
be fired ; that the marshal himself, who was removing 
Am own goods, told him so, and that he communicated 
such fiiots to the government. Add Mr. Wilkes also 
stated, that if proper care had ^een taken in the 
oily by the chief magistrate, the mischiefs done 
there might have been prevented : adding, tlmt 
Aldermen Bitll in particular had talcen no pains 
to quell the rioters, but had, on the contrary, 
suffered all the constables of his wjird to weai- 
the ensigns of riot in tlieirhats, and that he went firom 
the House of Commons, arm-in-arm, witli the great 
instigator of the riots — Lord Georges Gordon. A 
German writer, describing England at this period, and 
alluding to the influence possessed by Wilkes over the 
populace, observes — “He miglit have become, had ho 
pleaseci,. the Catalino of his country, but he would 
not ; he clioose rather to become its benefactor ; and 
in more than one instance he was really so. In the 
tumult occasioned by Lord George Gordon,. at a time 
wtien the ministers trembled and remained inactive — 
when the magistrates durst not venture out of thoir 
houses — he was scon ])rescnting himself before that un- 
principled rabble, and braving death in order to pre- 
serve the bank which they were about to pillage. 
Prayers, representations, and threats, ho successively 
made use of; and even carried liis intrepidity so far 
as to seize some of the ringleaders. This bold and 
patriotic action in such circumstances, restore to him 
the favour of his sovereign, who had borne him for 
twenty years a mortal hatred.” 

'That the mind of Lord George Gordon was deranged 
cannot, we presume, be doubted. His conduct was tliat 
of a madman ; for during the riots without the Houses 
of Parliament, and the alarming statements made within 
them, he appeared several times at tlie top of the stairs 
‘leading to .the gallery of the House of Commons, and 
harangued the people. He informed them of the .bad 
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sncceae •'which he 'expected would attend their petitioQ, 
and marked such members as were opposing it, |jaflr- 
ticulaxly Mr. Burke, the member for Bristol. He 
told them that it had been proposed to take it into 
consideration on Titesday, but, he added, he did not 
like ddays, as by that time the parliament might be 
prorogued. He again came to them and said— ~ 
“ Gentlemen, the alarm has gone forth for many miles 
around the city. You have got a very good prince, 
who, as soon as he shall hear that the alarm has seized 
such a number of men, will, no doubt, send down 
private orders to his ministers to enforce the prayer of 
your petition.” Several members expostulated with 
him A'ery warmly on the mischief that might arise 
from such conduct ; and Colonel Gordon, a relation of 
his own, accosted his lordship in the following decisive 
manner: — “Ho you intend to bring your rascally 
adherents into the House of Commons ? If you do, 
the first man of them that enters, I will plunge my 
sword — ^not into his, but into your body !” While 
his lordship was again addressing the mob. General 
Grant, another of his relations, came behind him and 
endeavoured to draw liim hack into the house, and 
said to him — “For God’s sake, Lord George, do not 
lead these poor people into danger.” His lordship 
made no answer to the general, but continued his ad- 
dress — “ You see,” said he, “in this effort to persuade 
me from my duty, before your eyes, an instance of 
the difficulties I have to encounter from such wise 
men of this world as my honourable friend ‘behind 
my back.” After these instances the reader will more 
than likely bo of our opinion respecting Lord Gordon’s 
state of noind. 

The year 1784 was made memorable by two events 
tff interest, although of little consequence, and differ- 
ent in their nature. One was the “ CommomoraitioB 
of Handel," in Westminster Abbey, a proceeding that 
was attended by thousands, and excited the most 
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lively feelings. The other event alluded to was a re- 
markable proof of the power of science — ^the ascent of 
Lunardi in a balloon from the Artillery-ground. 
This was the first aerial voyage in Ithis* country ; and 
the number of spectators was immfSise. 

In August, 1786, an attempt was made on the life 
of his majesty by an insane woman, of the name of 
Margaret Nicholson, who, under the pretence of 
presenting a petition, endeavoured to stab him, 
as he was descending from his carriage at St. 
James's. The blow was warded off by a page, and 
the woman seized. One of the king’s footmen took 
tho knife out of her hand; and his majesty, with 
amazing fortitude, exclaimed — “I have received no 
injury ! do not hurt the poor woman ; she appears to 
be insane.” She was sent to Bethlehem hospital. 
Addresses of congratulation at the king’s escape were 
presented from all parts of the kingdom. 

On the 26th June, 1788, a violent storm of rain 
and thunder visited London. It commenced about, 
four o’clock in the afternoon, and continued to rage 
incessantly for two hours. The thunder was terrific. 
The rain poured down so fast, that the streets were 
wholly impassable for foot passengei*s, and in places 
where there happened to be a descent of ground, the 
current ran so strong that even carriages could not 
be driven through it. 

On the 23d April, 1789, that being St. George’s 
day, the metropolis displayed a most splendid 
festivity, in celebration of his Majesty’s recovery 
from the calamitous indisposition that had affected his 
mind from the preceding October. In the morning 
tho Park and Tower-guns were fired, the bells were 
rung, and all the ships in the river were decorated 
with colours, streamers, and devices. At night the 
metropolis was illuminated, and many appropriate 
transparencies exhibited. Shortly afterwards a. day 
was appointed by authority for a general thanks- 
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giving ; and their majesties on that day went in great 
state to St. Paxil’s cathedral, accompained hy the 
royal family, the, foreign ministers, all the great 
officers of goVemyxent, the principal nobility and 
members of the tiPtuse of Commons, the corporation 
of London, <fec. The procession was very magni- 
ficent, and partlRilarly so, after the Lord Mayor and 
Corporation had joined it at Temple Bar ; but the 
scene which the interior of the cathedral presented, 
when the assembled multitudes were engaged in the 
solemn services, was grand and sublime. 

For some time previous to 1793, England, as well 
as France, was alarmingly agitated by the free ex- 
pression of strongly republican principles ; and, 
eventually, Louis XVI. became a victim to the dis- 
turbed state of things in that country. He was be- 
headed, and monarchy was declared to be abolished in 
France. This led to an interruption of intercourse 
with England, after which the Convention declared 
the French to be at war with Great Britain. 'War 
was thus commenced, and the previous preparations 
made by the Englisli ministry left no doubt that it 
would be pursued with zeal. The citizens of London 
hailed the breaking out of the war with enthusiasm ; 
the Common Council thanked his majesty for “his 
paternal care in the preservation of the public tran- 
quillity, and assured him of the readiness and de- 
termination of his faithful citizens to support the 
honour of his crown, and the welfare of his kingdoms, 
against the ambitious designs of France;” and besides 
this, to show their sincerity, a bounty of fifty shillings 
to every able seaman, and twenty shillings to every 
landsman, who should enter the navy at Guildhall, 
was voted out of the city funds, in addition to the 
bounties given by the king. 

To such a height had political discussion and 
inquiry arisen amongst associations of the people, 
. D 
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that many leaders of those societies were seized in 
May, 17U4, and sent to prison on charges of “trea- 
sonable practices,” and their books and papers seized 
with a degree of brutal injustice, j;hat ’could not fail 
to arouse the public sympathy in iJehalf of the perse- 
cuted “ friends of the jicoplo” — especially as advan- 
tage was taken of such seizures to Ifelect documents 
that were afterwards adduced as evidence against tlie 
persons to whom they belonged. But without pur- 
suing the monstrous detail further, it will be sufficient 
for our purpose to state hero, that Hardy, Horne 
Tooke, were acquitted by juries of their country- 
men of the treasonable practices laid to their charge ; 
and by such verdicts the doctrine of constructive 
treason was destroyed, to the great joy of every lover 
of free discussion, however much he might regret the 
errors into which the earnest zeal of some persons had 
led them. 

A dreadful fire broke out in the afternoon of July 
20, in this year, at Cock-hill wharf, Ratcliffe High- 
way ; and it was calamitously remarkable for the 
circumstance, that in its progress it consumed more 
houses than any one conflagration since the memorably 
great fire of 1666. This fire was occasioned by the 
simple circumstance of the boiling over of a pitch, 
kettle, on a boat-builder’s premises, from whose 
warehouses, which were speedily consumed, the 
flames spread to a barge laden with saltpetre and 
other -stores, and thence communicated to several 
vessels and small crafts that were lying near, and 
could not be got oft’ sucli unfortunately was the state 
of tlic tide. The explosion of the saltpetre in the 
barge carried the flames to the saltpetre w'arehouses 
belonging to tlu^ .East India Company, whence the 
lire .spread with overwhelming rapidity, in conse- 
quence of till! several explosions of .saltpetre, which 
})le\v u]) with sounds resembling the rolling of subter- 
raneous tliuudcr, and threw large flakes of fire upon 
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the adjacent buildings. Tlic scene soon became 
dreadful ; the wind blow strong from the south-west, 
directed the Jlaines to Ratcliife High-street, which, 
being narrow, toqjc fire on both sides ; and as very 
little water could be procured for some horn's, the 
engines could aftbrd no assistance. It proceeded to- 
wards Stepney, and was only stopped by an open 
space of ground and want of materials to consume. 
By this melancholy accident near seven hundred 
bouses were destroyed, and the distress was severe. 
<iowrnment provided tents from the Tower, and the 
citizens of Tjondon soon raised near £20,000 to afford 
immediate relief to the sufferers. 

The year 1707 was distinguished by the cxtraois* 
dinary circumstance of the suspension of pajonents 
in specie by the Bank of England — a proceeding ren- 
dered nca^sary by the peculiar situation of public 
affairs. There had been such a demand for cash pay- 
ments during the months of January and February, 
as to occasion the fear that, unless those payintmts 
were restricted, there would not be left means sufficient 
to meet the emergencus of government. The causes 
of this unprecedented event deserv'o some detail. The 
great advances that had been made to government 
dttring 170.'» and 1706, amounted to £10,672,000. 
Tlie remittances sent during the war to the Emperor 
of Germany and other foreign powers were found to 
press so heavily on the bank, that as early as January, 
1705, the Directors informed Mr. Pitt, that ‘it was 
their wish for him “ to arrancrc his finances for the 

o 

year in such a manner as not to depend on any further 
assistance from them.” Similar remonstrances were 
again made afterwards ; .and the Diroctt)rs, October 8, 
again addressed the minister, stating, in conclusion, 
the absolute necessity which they conceived to exist 
for diminishing the sum of their present advances to 
government, the last having been granted with great 
reluctance on, their part, on his pressing solicitations.” 
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In an interview which took place that month, on the 
loans to the emperor heing mentioned, the governor of 
the Bank declared to Mr. Pitt, that another loan 
of that sort would go nigh to ruin the company.*' In 
February, 1797, Mr. Pitt said it #ould be necessary 
for him to negociate in tliis country a loan of a million 
and a half for Ireland ; on which the goveunor replied, 
that such a scheme woidd ruin the bank," by the 
drain which it would occasion of specie. After this, 
a variety of circumstances, in our domestic as well as 
foreign relations, occasioned an alarming run upon the 
bank ; and, in consequence, by an Order of Council, 
of Sunday, February 20, 1707, the })ank was prohi- 
bited from making any payments in cash until the 
sense of parliament could be taken on the subject. 
Eventually the parliament continued and confirmed 
the Order of Council for a limited time — a measure 
that has frequently since becai renewed ; and, by the 
issues of small notes, and the resolutions of bankers, 
merchants, &c., the agitation occasioned throughout 
the country gradually subsided. 

Having now brought up the history of London to 
the close of the eighh'cnth century, in order to com- 
prise as mucli information in as little room as our 
limited space will [lermit, we will proceed in detailing 
the principal (ivents which have occurred in the 
metropolis during the presemt cimtury in chronological 
order. 

1801-, October 1. General Lawriston, aid-de-camp 
to Napoleon, arrived with the preliminaries of peace, 
and was greeted with expressions of joy. 

1802, January 28th, w^as made memorable by a 
signal example of English justice, in the execution of 
Governor Wall, who had been found guilty of flogging 
to death a sergeant, named Benjamin Armstrong, 
thirty years before. — May 10. Peace with Franco 
was proclaimed, in London, and followed by a general 
illumination, and other rejoicings. 
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1803, February 21. Colonel Dcspard and six of liis 
associates were executed for high treason. — May 16. 
The declaration of war against France was laid before 
parliament, and followed by a general aiming of the 
people — the volunteers of London and Westminster 
alone amounting to 27,077. 

1806, January 0. Lord Nelson's funeral procession 
to St. Paul's. — September. The conduct of the Prin- 
cess of AVales was investigated by the Privy Council. 

1 807, Felmiary 23. Thirty persons were crushed 
to death in the crowd collected to witness an execution 
before N e wgate. — October 1 6. Eighteen persons killed 
in Sadlers Wells, in consequence of a false alarm of 
fire. 

1808, September 20. Covent Garden Theatre burnt 
down. 

1809, January 17. — Part of St. James’s Palace de- 
stroyed by fire. — February 24. Drury-lane Tlieatrc 
burnt. — October 2r)th was celebrated as a jubilee, 
being the 50th year of his majesty’s reign. 

1810, April 6. Riots for two days, on account of 
the committal of Sir F. Burdett to the Tower. 

1811, January 8. The Thames frozen over. 

1812, May 11. Mr, Percival, prime minister, was 
shot by Bellingham, in the lobby of the House of 
Commons. 

1814, Febniaiy 4. A fair was held on the Thames, 
which was rendered passable by a severe frost that 
liad continued six weeks. — February 10. The custom- 
house destroyed by fire. — April 21. Lous XVIII, 
entered London, on his way to the French metropolis. 
~June 6. The Emperor of Russia, King of Prussia, 
and ail immense number of distinguished foreigners, 
came on a visit to the Prince Regent. — June 18. They 
were entertained at a banquet in Guildhall. The en- 
tertainment cost upwards of £20,000. — Juno 20. 
Grand review in Ilyde-park, in presence of the illus- 
trious visitors. — August 1. The centenary of the ac- 
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cession of the House of Brunswick, and the return of 
peace, was celebrated in the parks by a grand display 
of fire-works, and by a fair, whicl> continued several 
days. ^ 

1815, Feb, 28, and two or thtce following days, 
several riots respecting the corn-bill. 

1816, May 12. Prince of Saxc-Coburg (now King 
of Belgium), married to the Princess Charlotte of 
Wak^s. — Dec. 2. An alarming riot took place after a 
public meeting at Si)a-ficlds, and was not suppressed 
till after several gunsmiths’ shops luid been broken 
open and robbed. 

1817, January 28. TIjc Prince Regent shot at on 
his return from the opening of parliament. 

1818, July 13. The Duke of Kent (father of 
Victoria), married to the Princess of Saxc-Coburg.-— 
November 17. Queen Charlotte died. 

1820, January 20. George III. died. — 31. George 
IV. proclaimed. — February 23. Cato-street conspiracy 
against his majesty’s ministers discovirod. — May 1. 
Thistlewood and four of his associates executed for 
high trciason. — June 6. Queen (hiroline arrived in 
London. — July 5, A bill of ])ains and })enalties against 
Jier Majesty was introduced into the Houses of Lords. 
— November 10. The bill abandoiK^d after a trial of 
fifty-one days. — A general illumination took place on 
account of its rejection, 

1821, July 10. George IV. crowned. 

1825,* Alarcli 2. The first stone of tlu) Thomas 
Tunnel was laid. — June 15. The first stone of the 
New London Bridge was laid. — June 28. Alecting at 
the City of lioiidoii Tavern to establish a London 
University. — l)ecemb(T 12. Several of the London 
banks slo])})od payment. 

1828, October 8. The London University opened. 

1830, June 26. George IV. died. — 28. William IV. 
proclaimed. 

1831, March 1. Parliamentary Reform proposed by 
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Lord Jolm Riissoll. — April 22. The House of Lords 
a scene of confusion, disorder, and contention. — June 
14, The Rcfprm ‘liill lost in the Conmious hy a 
majority of eighty — Spiusmodie cholera prevalent in 
London. 

1882, June 27. The Refonn Bill received the royal 
assent. 

1837, June 20. Victoria proclaimed Queen. 

1838, January 10, Royal Exchange burnt. — June 
21. Queen Victoi’ia crowned. 

1840, June JO. Oxford sljot at the queen, — Tried 
July 5), and iinprisoiu'd for life. 

1842, May 23. Francis shot at the queen — im- 
prisoned for life. 

1840, Feb. 1. C!om Ijaw entirely repealed. — May. 
Hamilton, a starving Irishman, in the hopes of 
getting imprisonment for life, fired a ])istol iit the 
queen — transported for seven years. 


MONARCnS OP ENGLAND FROM THE CONQUEST. 

First, William the Norman, then William, his .son ; 

Henry, Stephen, and Henry, then Richard and John ; 

Next Henry the Third ; Edwards, one, two, and three ; 
And, again, after Richard, three Henrys we see ; 

Two Edwards, third Riclnard, if rightly I gues.s. 

Two Henrys, sixth Edward, (jueens Mary and Bess, 

Then Jamie, the Scot, then Charles whom they slew, 

Vet received after Cromwell, another Charles, too; 

Next James, called the second, ascended tlie throne ; 

Then William ami Mary togctlicr came oh. 

Till Anne, Georges four, and Fourth William all past,* 
God sent us Victoria, the loved and tlie last. 


EXTENT AND LOCALITY OE LONDON, 

London is situated about sixty miles west from the 
sea, on the banks of the river Thames ; occuj)>-ing a 
gentle slope on the north side, and an almost uniform 
flat surface on its southern side. The s<ul of tliis 
district is gravel and clay, with a mixture of loam and 
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s<and ; and to tlio abundance of clay, and the facility it 
aflfords of making bricks, a part of the rapid increase 
of building may probably be attributed. London ia 
eminently fortunate in one of the f^’st grand requisites 
to the health and convenience of a flourishing capital ; 
it is situated on a river of ample extent, which carries 
a tide fifteen miles beyond it, and forms, at the same 
time, all tl)at is desirable as a medium of commerce. 
On the Middlesex shore, the buildings of the metro- 
polis, following tlie natural bend of the river, form a 
sort of amphitheatre from ejist to west, in consequenco 
of the gentle rise of the ground from the water-side. 
The Surrey shore having been a marsh is, of course, 
flat, but is now covered with a line of buildings, 
which, from Vauxhall to Deptford, presents an extent 
of seven miles ; the whole forming an assemblage of 
human habitations, second to none in the world. 

By what we have already said, it will bo seen, that 
London, considered as the capital of the British em- 
pire, includes not only the city and its liberties, but 
Westminster, Southwark, and many villages both in 
Middlesex and Surrey. Thus regarded, its extent 
from W. to E., or from Knightsbridge to Poplar, is 
about seven miles and a half. Its breadth from N. 
to S., or from Islington to Newington Butts, is nearly 
five miles. The circumference of tho whole, allowing 
for various inequalities in the extension of streets, &c., 
at the extremities, cannot be less than thirty miles. 
Hence it may be fairly estimated, that the buildings 
of this metropolis cover at least eighteen square 
miles. Out of these must be deducted the space 
occupied by the river Thames, for a length of seven 
miles, by a breadth of about a quarter of a mile. 

Independently of various local and civil divisions, 
London may be said to consist of five distinguishing 
parts, or popular divisions ; — ^the west end of tho 
town, the city, the east end of the town, Westminster, 
and the borough. 
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The “west end of the town,” consists of various 
handsome squares and streets, occupied by the town 
houses of tho nohility and gentry, and the most 
fashionable shops. < 

The “ city” includes the central and most ancient 
division of the metropolis. This is tho emporium of 
commerce and business of every description, and ia 
occupied by shoi)s, warehouses, public offices, and 
houses of tradesmen, and others connected with busi- 
ness. 

The “east end of the to^vn,” and its inhabitants, 
are devoted to commerce, fo ship-building, and to 
every collateral branch connected with merchandise. 
This division of London h.as assumed a novel cha- 
racter within tho last century, in consequence of tho 
vast commercial docks and warehouses which have 
been formed and constructed here. 

“ Southwark,” and tho whole of the southern bank 
of the Thames, from Deptford to Lambeth, bears 
some resemblance to the east end of the town, being 
occupied by persons engaged in commercial and mari- 
time concerns, lint this part of London has one 
feature which distinguishes it from any other: it 
abounds with numerous and vaiaed manufactories, 
iron-foundcries, glass-houses, soap-boiling and dye- 
houses, &c., and many other similar establishments. 
From the great number of fires employed in these 
houses, and the offensive effluvia arising from some of 
the works, this district is extremely unpleasant, if 
not unhealthy, for human residence. It is therefore 
chiefly inhabited by workmen, labourers, and the 
lower classes of society. Many beneficial improve- 
ments have, however, been made, and many respec- 
table houses erected in St. George’s-fields. 

“ W cstminster” contains the liouses of parliament, 
the courts of justice, and many offices connected with 
government. 

Another part of the metropolis, which may be con- 
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sidered as the last enlargement, and the most sys- 
tematic in its arrangement of squares and streets, is 
tlie northern side of the town, conlpreUending a large 
mass of now buildings, between I!^jlbom and Somers- 
town, and in the 2 )arishes of Mary-le-bone and Pad- 
dington. 

The increase in the size and population of the 
British metropolis witliin a few years is truly amazing. 
It is no unusual occurrence to meet in society, persons 
who recollect those portions of what must now be 
called the metropolis when they were nothing but 
fields or swamps ; and tMs remark forcibly applies to 
Mary-le-bone, St. George’s-fields, Ilusscd and Bruns- 
wick-squarcs, Somer’s-town, Vincent-square, once 
called Tothill-fields, <Src. Such has been the rapid 
extension of London, that many of those parts of it 
that are thickly strewed with houses, were formerly 
known as villages. Northumbcrland-house, at the 
end of the Strand, which is almost in the heart of the 
metropolis, was formerly described as situated in the 
Village of Charing ; and when the Earl of Burling- 
ton was asked “ why he built his liousc i)i Piccadilly, 
so far out of town ?” he answered, “ because I was 
determined to haA o no building begond me !” 

At this time Ijondon is c(,»mputed to contain 80 
squares, and 0000 streets, lanes, rows, places, courts, 
&c., the houses in which arc said to amount to about 
200,000. Then; are two princijial ranges of streets, 
forming a communication from one end of the town 
to the other. The most southern of these for the 
greater part of the way, is within a quarter of a mile 
of the Thames. It commences at St. James’s palace, 
in Pall Mall, and is continued througli the fcitraml. 
Elect-street, St. Paul’s Churchyard, Watliiig-stroot, 
Cannon-street, Eastehcap to the Tower. The north- 
ern line of streets commences at Bayswater, and 
passes through Oxford-stn'ct, llolborn. Skinner-street, 
Newgate-street, Cheapside, Cornhill, Leadenlmll- 
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.street, and Whitechapel, to Mile-end ; a course of at 
least six miles, with very little undulation. These 
great avenues, .the first of which may be termed the 
southern, and the (^hcr the northern, line of the me- 
tropolis, run nearly parallel to each other, and in no 
part of London can a stranger be far distant from one 
or other of them ; as the streets running north and 
south which connect them, arc comparatively short, 
as also those from the Strand, &c., to the water-side. 
Those from the northern line to the New lioad, <Sbc., 
are longer ; but still of a moderate length. 

All the streets of London are paved with great 
regularity, and have a footpath, laid with flags, 
divided from the carriage-way ; the latter is fomod 
l)y small square blocks of Scotch granite. All the 
strt'ets arc lighted with gas. London will not excite 
much admiration in the minds of those whose ideas of 
ihe beauty and grandeur of a great town, arc formed, 
upon the notions they have obtained from the remains 
of Greek and lionian architecture. The dull 'uiu- 
fomiity presented by rows of brick buildings, of the 
same general form and appearance, possesses very 
little attraction for the eye ; but, with respect to the 
inside of the dwellings of the metropolis, they are 
unrivalled for grandeur, elegance, and convenience, 
.'iccording to the respective ranks of those to whom 
they belong ; in short, nothing is wanting to convey 
an adequate conception of the opulence, ingenuity, 
and industry of a great capital. The shops are unri- 
valled both in extc'rnal ap])earancc, and the riches and 
variety of the articles on sale. 


SEAT OF GOVERNMENT. 

^ The Sovereign and Covut. — The Court may he 
divided into the legislative, the executive, and the 
fashionable. 

In her legislative capacity the queen’s prerogatives 
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are very great ; but the controlling checks on an undue 
exercise of power, provided by tlie constitution, form 
the greatest wonder in legislation "that-the world ever 
beheld. The queen alone can c(®ivoke, prorogue, or 
dissolve the parliaineut, she cannot originate a bill, 
or raise money without its consent. The House of 
Lords, which is created by the voice of the sovereign, 
cannot originate a money-bill ; all money-bills, all 
bills imposing taxes or penalties, must commence 
with the Commons — the representatives of the people. 
The queen may raise an army, but she can })rocure no 
money; she may proclaim war, but without par- 
liament she has not the means of carrying it on ; and 
she may resort to the most extravagant expenditure, 
but it rests witli parliament whether one farthing 
beyond the prescribed income shall be })aid. 

In the exercise of her executive functions, tlie queen 
appoints all the ministers of state, the judges, arch- 
bishpps, bishops, etc. ; but tlie ministers arc remov- 
able at pleasure, whilst the judges being appointed for 
life, can only be affected by impeachment. Through 
the medium of tlie judges, the sovereign enforces the 
execution of all laws ; but as the sentences of the law 
may sometimes be too severe, she has the sole pow'cr 
of mitigating their severity, or of granting a full par- 
don. All degrees of nobility, as well as pensions, &c., 
flow from her, but here again she is controlled, for 
without the consent of parliament, there can be no 
revenue attached to sucli advancements. 

The Jashionablo division of the sovereign’s power 
now claims our notice. Next to the solemnization of 
the coronation, the birth-days, drawing-rooms, and 
levees, held at one of the Royal Palaces, constitute 
the most celebrated court pageants. Notice is given 
of drawing-rooms and levees in the Gazette ; and, on 
those occasions, arc proffered the compliments of the 
nobility, officers of state, distinguished members of 
the law, church, navy, army, &c. On these days, it 
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is not imnsual, to witness the introduction of the 
younger branches of distinguished families, which for 
females of high ran^, is deemed a preliminary to their 
commxmication'with the fashionable world. On these 
occasions, it is nec^fesary that the visitors appear in 
full dress ; that is, the gentlemen in the costume 
appropriate to their various ranks, profession and 
offices ; or otherwise, to wear the court dress. 

The Pari.iamp.nt ; its Antiouity. — The Impe- 
rial Parliament of Great Britain is the great assembly 
of the estates of the realm ; it is usually divided into 
Lords and Commons; it is summoned, prorogued, 
and dissolved by the voice of the sovereign. Its 
power is undefinable. Its duty is not only to unlock 
the people's purse^ but also to keep the people's ac- 
counts ; or, according to (.Vke, “ parliament is the 
highest, and most honourable and absolute court of 
justice. The jurisdiction of this court is so transcen- 
dant, that it maketh, onlargcth, diininisheth, abro- 
gateth, rcpc.alcth, and reviveth laws, statutes, acts, 
and ordinances, concerning matters ecclesiastical, cri- 
minal, common, civil, martial, maritime, and the rest.” 
Its work is, “ to redress grievances ; to take notice 
<»f monopolies and oppressions ; to curb the exorbi- 
tancics of pemicious favourites, and ill ministers 
of state ; to punish such mighty deliiupients as look 
Jipon themselves too great for the ordinary reach 
of justice : and to inspect the conduct of those wlio 
•arc entrusted with the administration of the^ laws, 
or disposal of the public trciisure of the nation.” It 
can regulate or new-model the succession to the 
crown, as in the I’cigns of Tlcmy VIII., and William 
III. It can alter the religion of the land, as was 
done in the reigns of Henry VIII., Edward VI., 
Mary, and Elizabeth. It has not only changed, but 
crefited afresh the Constitution of the country, and 
even its own ; but in the former eases, the changes 
have been, or pretended to be, according to the prin- 
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ciplos laid down in the people's charters ; and in 
the latter instance, alluding to the passing of the Sep- 
tennial Act, parliament distinctly admitted its A iola- 
tion of constitutional principle j and practice, hut 
defended it on the ground of necessity, and as being 
a temporary measure. It has never since been re- 
pealed, although the occasion of it has long since 
ceased to exist — there being now no pretender to the 
throne, and monarchy being in no danger ; but this 
one flagrant act of undue exercise of power, first, in 
themselves determining that they would sit seven^ 
when they were elected to sit only three years, and 
then in making a temporary measure a permanent 
law, lias contributed, more tlian any other single 
circumstance, to promote constitutional inquiry and 
discussion, and to raise amongst the people, and even 
>vithin the parliament itself, numerous and able par- 
ties, who are known in the state under tlie general 
name of Reformers." Contenting ourselves with 
sfatfng this liistorical fact, without indulging in com- 
ments, we may be allowed to remark, that there does 
not exist another state in the world which could sur- 
vive the shock and effect of such divisions ; nor could 
it here, but that the great effort is, not against^ but 
for the Constitution — for restoration of suspended 
rights, not for the destruction of the great fabric whicb 
affords so much pi’otection, and which is capable of 
extending a more ample enjoyment of privileges, 
Pariiament derives its name, .according to Coke, 
from every member of that court being enabled, sin- 
cerely and discreetly, parler la ment (to sj)oak the 
mind), for the gcnenal good of tlic commonweaJth. — 
Althougli tlie derivation of the word may ho deemed 
beyond dispute, there is mucli doubt about its first 
application. It was applied to the gcncr.al .assemblies 
of the state under Louis VII. of Fr.ance, about the 
middle of the twelfth century, but it is said not to 
have appeared in our law, till its mention in the 
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Statute of Westminster, in the year 1272; and yet 
Coke declares, in his Institutes, and spoke to the same 
eflect when Speaker, in 1592, that this name was 
used in the tim*e of Edward the Confessor, 1041. 

It is certain, th'it long before the introduction of 
the Norman language into England, all matters of 
importance were debated and settled in the great 
eoiinoil of the realm, a practice which seems to have 
been universal among the northern nations, particu- 
larly among the Germans, who conveyed it into all the 
couiitries of Europe, which they overran at the disso- 
lution of the Homan empire. 

Instances are upon record of the assembling of this 
council, to order the affairs of tho kingdom, to make 
new laws, and to amend the old, as early as tho reigii 
of Ina, king of the AVest Saxons, Ofta, king of the 
Mercians, and Eth<!lbert, king of Kent, in the several 
reigns of tin; Heptarchy. 

Before William I.’s reign, parliaments, or councils 
of the nation, were to bo held tAvice in every yeas ; 
l)ut the Commons of England, represented by knights, 
<;itizens, and burgesses, Averc not specifically named as 
constituting one of the estates in parliament till the 
49th of Henry HI., 12();>. Hume, in his history, 
.says, “ the commons wei’e no part of the great coun- 
A-il till some ages after the coiujiu^t.” Knights of tho 
shire had prtiviously assembled in a separate house; 
but the Earl of Leicester, whose attempts on tho 
<TOAvu of Henry HI. had l)e(ni defeated, led to the 
))mctice of summoning tAvo knights from every shire, 
and also deputies from tho burghs, who AA'ero before 
df'i'med too inconsiderable to have a v'oico in the affairs 
of the nation. This is the fii’st confirmed outline of 
a House of Commons. EdAvard I., son and successor 
to Henry III., hoAA'over, seldom held a parliament 
more than once in two years ; but, in the next reign 
but one, (4 Edward III. cap. 14,) it was enacted, 
‘‘ that a parliament shall be holden, once every year. 
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and more often if need be.” This continued to be the 
statute law of the land till 16 Charles II., when an 
act was passed for the assembling and holding of 
parliaments once in three years at least but parlia- 
ments, for a longer period tlfan a j^ear, were held after 
Henry VIII. ascended the throne. The triennial act 
was confirmed soon after the Kevolution of 1688, 

6 William and Mary, caj). 2. Triennial parliaments 
thence continued till the first year of George I.’s reign, 
when, in consequence of the allegation, that a rest- 
less and popish faction were designing and endeavdhr- 
ing to renew the rel)elliou within this kingdom, and 
the re])Ort of an inYasion from abroad, it was ena(;ted 
that the ‘ then existing’ parliament should continue 
for ^ seven’ years and no longer.” At the time of 
passing this act there was great dissaftection in the 
nation, and the ministry dreaded the revolution of a 
new parliament, which might not only drive them 
from power, but retort on them tlie viok^nce of their 
o\vn, measures ; they, therefore*, formed the resolution 
to establisli their administration by npoaling tl)e 
‘‘triennial” act, and to extend the t(;rm of parliaments 
to “ seven” years. Tljis septennial has been in force 
ever since, much against the inclination of the great 
majority of the people. The j^arliament is considered 
as England’s sheet anchor : — England,” said Bur- 
leigh, can never be undone but by parliament. The 
parliament, however, must exist, in and continue 
to be the organ of the people’s voice- -the representa- 
tive of their feelings and views. fShould the time 
unhappily arrive wluai the lower house in particular 
and the people shall have separate intcTcsts, and dis- 
tinct fe(‘Iings, then may it l)e justly feared that the 
liberties of the nation will be buried amidst the cor- 
ruptions of a House of Commons.” 

After having thus generally adverted to the antiquity 
and duration of parliament, and to the constitution^ 
character, and value of the House of Commons, we 
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shall now shortly turn our attention to the House of 
Lords. 

The Lords are unlimited in number, excepting the 
lords spiritual’; of thes^ there are two archbishops 
and twenty-four l^ishop* who arc supposed to hold 
certain ancient baronies under the sovereign, in right 
of which they have scats in the House of Lords, 
where tliey intermix their votes with the temporal 
lords. The lords temporal consist of all the peers of 
'^Ireat T3ritain, in the several orders and degrees of 
hyhity, as dukes, marquesses, earls, viscounts, and 
pos>ns. Some of these sit by “ descent," as do all 
‘+,he dent peers some by “creation,” as in the case of 
all “ new made peers others, since the union of 
Scotland, by “ election,” whicli is the case of the 
“sixteen ])eers,” who represent the body of the 
“ Scotch nobility and “ twenty-eight peers for 
“ Ireland,” bcsid(>3 “ one archbishop” and “ three 
bishops.” The number of the lords may be increased 
at will by the crown. - - 

The riouso of Commons consists of 658 members, 
viz. : — 


England— County Members * - 

Isle of Wight - - - " ^ > 71 

Universities - - - " ^ C 

Cities, Boroughs, and Cinque Ports 525 3 


W AtRs— County Members 

- 

- 15 r 

29 

Boroughs • . - 

• 

« 14 f 

Scotland— County Members 


- 30 > 

55 

Cities and Boroughs 

• 

- 23 ^ 

l^AiSLAND — County Members 

• 

. G4. 

105 

Universities 


- 2^ 

Cities and Boroughs - 


• 59 > 


Total number of Members 

■1 « 

65B 


E 
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After the two houses have agreed to the measures 
proposed by cither body, or iu otlier words, ‘^passed 
the bills,” the royal assent is necessary to render 
them laws. AVhen the nwal assent ' is given to a 
public bill, the clerk says, Ijo roi le veut.” Il* 
the bill bo a private bill, he says Soit fait coinme il 
^st desire.” If the bill have subsidies for its object, he 
says '■^Leroi remercie ses loyaux sujets, aecepte leur 
benevolence, et ansi le vent.” If the sovereign does 
not think proper to assent to the lull, the clerk say^* 

Le roi s’avisera,” which is a mild way of giviB('‘^“ 
refusal. It is somewhat singular that the Fraud 
language should be used to declare the sovereigrf^'pted. 
tciitions to parliament, instead of plain English, w/hch 
every meiubor will understand. Tliis j>ra(dice was 
introduced during the reign of William I., and has 
been continued like other matters of form, which 
fionietimes subsist for ages, after the ri^al substance of 
things lias been altered. 

• to the forms observed in the two houses of par- 
liament, tlu^ Lords, except on state occasions, mingle 
together promiscuously, only observing the ministerial 
or oj)po.sitiou side of the house. Tlie bench of bisliops 
is separated from tlio others. Across the liall are 
woolsacks, eontimu'd from ancient custom ; and the 
ohanc(:lh)r, being the spe^aker of the House of Lords, 
sits on the first woolsack before the thrones with the 
great seal or mace lying before liim. On the otlicr 
woolsacks are Si'ated the judges, masters in chancery, 
&c., who give their advice in points of law, when 
required. In taking the vote in the House of Lords, 
they liegin at the lowest peer and ascend to tlie 
highest, every one answering ‘^Content,” or ‘^Not 
Content.” 

The Commons sit promiscuously ; the Speaker only 
has a particular seat; ho is elected from their own 
body, and has an elevated chair at the upper end of 
fthe house. The clerk and his two assistants eit at the 
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table below the speaker, and towards the middle 
of the house, dressed in robes. When a member of 
the house speaks, he is expected to address the speaker 
only. If what hc gsays be answered by another, he is 
not allowed to reply the same day, unless personal re- 
flections have been cast upon liim ; but when the 
Commons, in order to bav<! a greater freedom of 
debate have resolved themselves into a committee of 
the whole house, every member may speak to a ques- 
tion as often as he has a mind. Tlie commons vote 
by^“ yeas'* and nays and if it be doubtful whicli 
possessevs tin? greatest number, the bouse divideKS. If 
the fjuestion relates to the introduction of anything 
into the house, then the ‘‘ yeas" go out, but if other- 
wise, the nays" go out. In all divisions the speaker 
appoints four tellers — two of each opinion. In a 
committee of the whole house they divide by changing 
sides, the "'yeas" taking the right, and the ^^nays" the 
left of the chair, and then there ai'O hut two tellers. 
Forty members arc sufficient to form a bouse*, atid 
eight a committee. 

Accomodation for Members, etc. — There are 
coffee-rooms atta(!hed to each house for the accommo- 
dation of the members ; but those belonging to the 
commons arc? the largest, the best arranged and 
providcal ; tliev an? over some committee-rooms, and 
conminnicate directly with tlie honse. ^riicy are for 
the use of members only, many of whom dine there 
during a long dk^bate, and, so near is the spot* to the 
chief cliamlier, that the voice of a speaker, who talks 
in a high torn?, may be distinctly heard. Strangers 
from the gallery may get refreshments at the bar, as a 
favour ; hut they are not permitted to enter the 
rooms. The wliole is under the superintendence of 
the house-keeper. 

For the accommodation of strangers," as all sjiectii- 
tors are called, there is a gallery at the end of the 
house, facji^g the speaker s chair, whicli, however, 
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will not hold above one hundred and thirty persons : 
it may be cleared at any time, at the will of any one 
member, (a privilege Mr. John O'Connell has not 
neglected, to the great annoy an of the majority of 
the house), and all strangers are requested to with* 
draw previously to a division. It being understood, 
not only that visitors arc present by courtesy, but 
that any person taking notes of the speeches is liable 
to be taken into custody by the serjeant-at-arms ; and 
that in the time of Dr. Johnson, any person seen to 
take a memorandum was instantly told to put away 
liis paper, or turned out altogotlicr ; strangers are not 
a little surprised on entering the gallery, to see the 
back row filled with gcntlemdi openly and undis* 
guisedly taking notes of w’hat is j)assing, for the 
known purpose of reporting the debates in the public 
newspapers. 


COURTS OF JUSTICE. 

It is the great boast of Englishmen, that all courts 
in this country are, of right, open to the public. Lord 
Coke remarks that all causes ought to be heard, 
ordered, and determined in the king's courts, whither 
all persons may resort, and in no chambers, or other 
private places." Do Lolnie, in his Constitution of 
England," observes, “ For the prevention of abuses, 
it is an invariable usage that the trial be public. The 
prisoner (or defendant) ncitluT makes his appearance, 
nor pleads, but in places where every one may have 
free entrance ; and the witnesses, when they give their 
evidence — the judge, when he delivers his opinion — 
the jury, when they give their verdict — arc all under 
the public eye ; and the judge cannot change either 
the place, or the kind of punishment ordered by tlie 
law ; and a sherifF, wlio should take away the life of 
a man in a manner different from that which the law 
prescribes, would be prosecuted as guilty of murder. 
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As the remedies of the written and unwritten^ that 
is, the statute and common law^ could not, in all cases^ 
secure the amplest justice to the subject, courts of 
equity have been Established in this country. The 
word equity, however, has misled many : it is very 
generally, though most erroneously thought, that the 
judges who sit in tliem arc oWy to follow the rules of 
natural equity — that they arc to obey the dictates of 
their own feelings, and ground their decisions, as 
they think proper, on the peculiar circumstances of 
the case : but the fact is not so : their office consists 
in providing remedies for those cases where the public 
good requires them, and in regard to which the courts 
of common law, shackled by tlieir original forms and 
institutions, cannot procure any ; or, in other words, 
the courts of e(juityliave a power to administer justice 
unrestrained (not by tlic law, but) by the professional 
law difficulties^ which lawyers have from time to time 
contrived in the courts of common law, and to ^vhjeh 
the judges of those courts have given their sanction. 

Lord CjrATs’OKLiiOu's Covrt . — The Court of Chan- 
cery is the liighest court of judicature in the kingdom, 
next to the ])arliament. The lord chancellor, who is 
called the Lord High Chancellor of England, sits as 
sole judge, and he is created l)y the nu're delivery of 
the king's seal into his custody. When absent, his 
place is supplied by the master of the rolls, or the 
vice-chancellor. The court holds pleas of recogni- 
zance's acknowledged in the cliancery-writs, Avrits of 
fieri facias^ fur the repeal of h'tters-patent, writs of 
partition, (fee. ; and also of all personal actions by or 
against any officer of the court ; and by acts of par- 
liament of several offences and causes. All original 
writs, writs for the election of members of parliament, 
patents for sheriffs, commissions of bankruptcy, lunacy, 
&c., issue out of this court, for which it is always 
open. Sometimes a supcrs(idea;s, or writ of privilege, 
has been granted to discharge a person out of prison ; 
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it also considers the intention rather than the words of 
the law — equity being the correction of that wherein 
the law, by reason of its universality, is deficient. On 
this ground, therefore, to maintain ii suit in chancery^ 
it is always alleged that the plaintiff is incapable of 
receiving relief at common law : and this must be 
without any fault of his own, as having lost his 
hond^ &c ; chancery never acting against, but in as* 
sistance of common lam; supplying its deficiencies—* 
not contradicting its rules ; a judgment at law not 
being reversible by a decree in chancery. This court 
gives relief for and against infiiuts, notwithstanding 
their minority ; and for and against married women, 
notwithstanding their coverture. In some cases, a 
woman may sue her husband for maintenance ; she 
may sue him when he is beyond the sea, and be com- 
pelled to answer without her husl)aud. All frauds 
and deceits for which tlierc is no remedy at common 
ho here redressed ; as also unrt'asonablc and 
deceitful agreements, entered into without consi- 
deration. 

The lord chancellor is removable at pleasure, which 
is not the case with the common law judges ; and 
hence, from the situation held by him in the Lords, 
his political identity with the ministers, &c., there is 
a new lord chancellor with every change of the king’s 
advisers. In term time, his loi’dship sits in West- 
minster llalL wliere an (degant court was constructed 
in 1823; but during the vacation in Ijincohis-lnii 
both courts are o])en to the publii^. 

Vice-Ohanckllor’h Oouht. — The office of vice- 
chancellor was created in 1813. Ilis duty is to assist 
the chancellor in dciading various petitions, ikc. A 
handsome new court was erected in 1818, contiguous 
to Lincoln s-inn-hall ; but in term time he sits at tho 
court at^ W estmiiister-hall. 

Rolls. — The master of tho rolls is keeper of the 
rolls or itcords of the ])leadings, detenninations, aud 
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acts of those courts, as rules for future decisions. 
also decides on cases of equity; but api)oals to the 
lord chancellov may ho made against his decisions# 
Ilis court joins tli^ Roll's chapel in Chancery-lane, 
and ho lias a handsome and commodious residence at- 
tached to it. The court is open to the public during 
the transaction of business. 

Exchequer. — The court of exchequer is a very 
ancient institution, having been estal)lished by William 
I. somewliere about 1070, and reduced to its present 
state by Edward I. It has the power of judging both 
according to law and equity. In the proceedings ac- 
cording to law^ the lord chief baron of the t‘xchequer 
and three other barons preside as judges. They are 
styled barons, because formerly none but barons of 
the realm were allowed to bo judges in this court* 
Besides these there is a fifth, called Cnrdtor Baron^ 
who lias not a judicial capacity, but is only employed 
in administering the oath to the sluiriffs and other 
officers, and also to seveml of the officers of the cus- 
tom-house ; the office, however, is little better than a 
sinecure. When tins court proceeds according to 
equity^ then the lord-treasurer Jiiid tlie chancellor of 
the exeh(M]uer, are always ])resumed to be present 
with the barons. All matters touching the kings re- 
venue, treasury, customs, and fines are h<?rc tried and 
determined. The kings attorney-general is made 
pidvy to all maniuu’ of pleas that are not ordinary, 
and, of course, which rise u])ou the process' of the 
court : ami he ])uts into court, iu his own name, infor- 
mation of seizur(\s, ilke. Besides the officers already 
mentioned, there is the king's remembrancer, who 
takes and states all accounts of tlie revenue, &c. The 
court sits at Westmiuster-liall, and is open to the 
public. 

The i^xchef[uer records arc of the utmost import- 
ance. From the very first establishment of the ex- 
chequer it was customary to raake a great roll every 
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year, containing an exact account of every branch of 
the revenue as it was collected in each county. The 
great rolls of most of the years of Henry II., Richard 
J., and John, are still in existence. <» The most ancient 
of the records, the great roll of the fifth year of 
Stephen, is a famous monument of antiquity, whe- 
ther the hand- writing or the contents he considered. 
According to Maddox's ‘‘ History of the Exchequer,'' 
it consists of sixten large rolls written on both sides. 
King's Bench. — This is the supremo court of com- 
mon law, and in it are determined pleas between the 
crown and the subject ; and those of treason, felonies, 
&c., which properly belong to the queen. Here like- 
wise are tried breaches of the peace, oppression, and 
misgovernment ; and this court corrects the errors of 
all the judges and justices of England, not only in 
pleas of the crown, l)ut in all pleas, real, personal, 
and mixed ; except only pleas in the exchequer. The 
court ^is general and extends to all England ; and 
wh'erever it is held, the law supposes the (jueen to be 
present. Edward the IV. sat three days in this court 
in the second year of his reign, to see (as he was 
young) the form of administering justice. King 
James I. also sat there for the same pur])ose. It can- 
not be, from the nature and constitution of this court, 
fixed to aiiy^iertaiii ])lace, but may follow the queen's 
person wherever she goes ; for wliich reason, every 
process issuing out of this court, in the (pieen's name, 
is returnable wheresoever she shall then be in England. 
It has, for some centuries past, usually sat at West- 
minster, being an ancient palace of the crown ; but 
might remove with the queen to York, or Exeter, if 
she thought ])roper to command it ; and w(? find that 
when Edward I. was on his expedition against Scot- 
land, it actually sat at Roxburgh. The sittings of the 
king's bench are held at Westmiiister-hall, and at 
Ouiidliall, where new courts have been constructed. 
They are open to the public. 
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Common Pleas. — ^This is also one of the queen's 
courts, and is constantly held in Westminster-hall ; 
one of its judges however goes after term to the city 
of London, to try fiisi prim causes. Its jurisdiction 
is general and extends throughout England : it holds 
pleas of all civil causes at common law, between sub- 
ject and subject, in actions real, personal, and mixed. 
In personal and mixed actions it has a concurrent 
jurisdiction with the king's bench ; but no cognizance 
of pleas of the crown. ' It does not possess any 
original jurisdiction ; nor has it, like the king s bench, 
any mode of j)roceeding in common cases peculiar to 
itself. 

In this court are four judges, created by letters- 
patent : the seal of tho coui’t is committed to the 
charge of the chief justice. Tho other olRcers of the 
court are the custos brevium, three prothonotaries 
and their secondaries, clerk of the warranty, clerk of 
the essoincs, fourteen filazers, four exigenters, clerk ^o£ 
the juries, chirographer, clerk of the qiieeii s silver, 
clerk of the treasury, clerk of the seal, ck'rk of out- 
lawries, clerk of the errors, &c. To these officers 
may be added a ])roclamator, a keeper of the court, 
crier, and ti])staffs, besidi's the warden of the Fleet. 
The court is open to tlic public. 

Exciiequeh (lirAMBEH. — Tliis is merely a court of 
appeal, to corrtH’t the errors of other jurisdictions. It 
consists of the lord chancellor, tho lord treasurer, and 
tlie judges of the king’s bench and common pleas. 
Into the exchequer chamber are adjourned such causes 
as the judges find to be of great importance, before 
any judgment is given on them ; and here are decided 
the cases which are reserved for tlie opinions of all 
the judges. 

Court op Admiralty. — This court takes cogni- 
zance of all maritime affairs, whether civil or criminal. 
All crimes committed on the high seas, or on great 
rivers, below the first bridge next the sea, arc cog-- 
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nissablo in this court only. The proceedings aro 
similar to those adopted in civil law. 'J'he plaintiff 
gives security to prosecute, and, if cast, to ])ay what 
is adjudged. But in criminal cajlos, as the trial of 
pirates, and crimes committed at sea, the process, by 
a special commission, is by a judge, jury, and wit- 
nesses, a judge of tlie common law assisting; on which 
occasion, the court is generally held at the Session s- 
hoiise. Old Bailey. The court, in ordinary cases, is 
held in Doctor s Commons, and is open to the ])ublic. 

Doctor's Commons. This college of civilians is 
established for the study and practice of the civil law, 
in which courts are koj)t for the trial of civil and ec- 
clesiastical causes, under the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and the Bisho]^ of London, as in the court of arches, 
and the prerogative court. There are also offices in 
which wills are deposited and sean^hed, and a court 
of faculties and dispensations. The name of Com- 
mons, is given to this college, tromthe circumstance of 
the civilians commoning together, as in oth(?r colleges. 
This edifice is situated in Croat Knight Rider fc>trect, 
on the south side of 8t. Pauls cathedral. The old 
building, whicli stood in this place, was purcliascd for 
the residence of the civilians and canonists by Henry 
Harvey, doctor of the civil and canon law, and dean 
of the arches. But this edifice l)eing d(‘stroyed by 
the destructive couflagration in 1 they rcunoved 
to Exeter-house, in tlie fStrand, where the civilians 
liad their chain l)ers and offices, and the courts were 
held in the hall. But .some yc'ars after, tlie Commons 
being rebuilt in a more convciiiciit and elegant manner 
than before, the civilians returned thither. The 
causes, of which the civil and (ecclesiastical law do, 
or may take cognizance, are blasphemy, apostacy from 
Christianity, heresy, (jrdinations, institutions to bene- 
fices, « celebration of divine service, matrimony, di- 
vorces, bastardy, tithes, olilations, obventions, mor^ 
tuaries, dilapidations, reparations of churches, pro-* 
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bates of wills, administrations, simony, incest, forni- 
cation, adultery, pensions, procurations, commutation 
of penance, right of pews, and others of the same 
kind. Those who ifractise in these courts, are divided 
into two classes — advocates and proctors. The advo- 
cates are such as have taken the degree of civil law, 
and are retained as counsellors and pleaders. These 
must first, upon their petition to the archbishop, ob- 
tain his fiat, and then they are admitted by the judge 
to practise. The following is the manner of their 
admission. Two senior advocates, in their scarlet 
robes, with the mace carried before them, conduct 
the doctor up the court, with three reverences, and 
]>resent him with a short Latin speech, together with 
the archbishop's Kesoript. Then having taken tho 
oaths, the judge admits him, and assigns him a place, 
or seat, in the court, which he is always to keep 
when he pleads. Both the judge and advocates, if of 
Oxford, wear in court, scarlet robes «and hoods, Jin^d 
with tafteta; but if of Cambridge, white minever, and 
immd ])Iack velvet caps. The proctors, or procurators, 
exhibit their proxies for their clients, and make them- 
selves parties for them, and draw and give pleas, or 
lilicls and allegations in their behalf, produce wit- 
nesses, prepare causes for sentence, and attend the 
advocates with the })roceedings. These are also ad- 
mitted by the archbishop’s fiat, and introduced by 
two senior proctors. They wear black robes and 
hoods, lined with fur. The terms for the pfeading 
and (uidiiig of causes in the civil courts, are but 
slightly different from the term times of the common 
law. The order, as to tho time of the sitting of the 
several courts, is as follows: — The court of arches, 
having the pre-eminence, sits first in the morning ; 
the court of admiralty sits in the afternoon. The 
prerogative office is open from nine to three, except 
Sundays and holidays. The expense of searching for 
u will here is only ouo shilling, and copies may be 
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procured, if required, by paying in proportion to tlie 
trouble incurred. 

Insolvent Debtors" Court. — This court was esta- 
blished as an experiment, being chif^fly founded on the 
cessio bonorum principle of the law of Scotland — after 
three months" imprisonment, a debtor being entitled to 
petition for his discharge out of prison, on the condi- 
tion of surrendering all his effects for the behoof of 
his creditors. This discharge, if it should not be 
conditional on the gro\ind of extravagance or fraud 
having been committed by the debtor, releases the 
person ; but any property tliat can l)e traced to Iiirn, 
although it may have been subsequently acquired, is 
liable to the payment of his debts. The person is for 
ever released, but property never, so long as any debts 
remain unsatisfied. 

The acts constituting this court contain the regiila- 
tions for its guidance, and appoint commissioners to 
cayry them into eftbet. The construction to be put 
upon these laws is left to their sole disen^tion ; — there 
is no intervention of a jury ; — and thus the court par- 
takes of the mingled principles of law and equity — 
having specific regulations to enforce, and at the same 
time jiossessing a large discretionary ])owcr. 

There are three commissioners appointed by the 
insolvent debtors acts, who sit aliout four days every 
fortnight ; and arc attended hj barristers and agents, 
who need not lie regularly admitted attoriiicjs. Tlic 
court is a neat building, erected in 1824, in Portugal- 
street, Lincoln s Inn Fields. 

The Palace o\i IMausiialse v has jurisdic- 

tion over all civil suits within twelve miles of the 
queens palace, except in the city of London. The 
mode of proceeding is remarkably expeditious, as 
causes are decided in about three weeks ; hut neither 
the plaintiff nor defendant can belong to her majesty's 
household. The steward or judge is a barrister, who 
sits every Friday, wlien the court is open to the pub- 
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lie. The building in which the court is held is in 
Scotland-yard, and is neat and convenient. 

Manner of Making a Judge, — The Lord Chan- 
cellor having taken his seat in the court where tho 
vacancy is to be supplied, bringing with him the let- 
ters-patent of creation, causes the serjeant-elcct to bo 
introduced, to whom, in open court, his lordship noti- 
fies the queens pleasure, then causing the patent to be 
publicly read. This having been done, tho master of 
the rolls reads to the new judge the oath he is to take, 
which states that “ he shall indifferently administer 
justice to all men, as well foes as friends, that shall 
have any suit or plea before him ; and this he shall 
not forbear to do, though the queen, by her letters, or 
by express word of mouth, should command the con- 
trary ; and that, from time to time, he shall not re- 
ceive any fee or pension, or livery of any man, but of 
the queen only ; nor any gift, reward, or bribe of any 
man having suit or plea before him, saving meat or 
drink, whieh shall be of no great value.” The. oath 
having been administered, the lord chancellor delivers 
to the new judge the letters-patent of his creation ; 
and the lord chief jixstice of the court assigns to him 
a place on tlie bench, where he is then placed, and 
which he is enjoined to keep, 

Tho salaries of tho judges, it ought to be remem- 
bered, .are exclusive of fees ; and tho fees receivable by 
the lord chancellor and the chief justices, in particular, 
arc enormous. 

Old Batlev Sessions, — This court is held for the 
trial of criminals ; and its jurisdiction comprehends 
the county of Middlesex, as well as the city of Lon- 
don, It is held eight times in tho year by the queen s 
commission of oyer and terminer. The judges are, 
the lord mayor, those aldermen who have passed the 
chair, tho recorder, and tho common-serjeant, who are 
attended by both the sheriffs, and one or more of tho 
national judges. 
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The oflfences in the city are tried by a jury of citi- 
zens; and those committed in the country, by one 
formed of housekeepers in the county. 

There are, besides, the Middlesex Sessions, lield at 
Clcrkenwell, the Southwark at Horscmongcr-lane^ 
and London at Guildhall, for misdemeanours, &c. 

INNS OF COURT. 

These establishments, in which those persons, intended 
for the profession of the law, are supposed to be edu- 
cated, are now in namc^ only what tlioy were formerly 
in reality. Instead of any public exorcises and duties 
to be observed by students previously to their being 
called to the bar, they have now only to ('at a certain 
number of dinners, during the terms ot* i\\Yco. or five 
years, in one of tlio inns of court, tlie expense of 
whicli, together with n, species of tine, amounts to 
about £130. Having undergone this proliationary re- 
quisite, the students are c<msidorcd qualified for ad- 
mission to the bar, if members of the society will 
move that they be called, even though the party so 
recommended had never once seen a law-book. There 
are seldom many ol)je(.*tions to tlio call ; it is not how- 
ever, always a matter of (^nirse. But although much 
merriment has been occasioned by the practice of thus 
eating the way to the bar, it must not be presumed 
that no preparatory study is pursued. Public courses 
of study wcTc found incHicacious, and consequently 
abandoned ; but all those who have risen to celebrity 
as lawyers, laid the foundation of their greatness by 
hard study. The students not only apply themselves 
to courses of law reading, but come into the practice 
of the laws, and the application of their own researches, 
by articling themselves as pupils to leading special 
pleaders, counsel, &c. Two or three hundred guineas 
are frequently paid for permission to study in the Of- 
fice of a special pleader, or barrister of high coiwiderar 
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tion and great practice. The study of the law is the 
surest road to greatness in the state. The method 
which lawyers are obliged to pursue in all their studies 
and pleadings, 'gives them advantage in public life, in 
the senate iis wel? as at the bar, and hence may be 
traced the amazing success and celebrity that often at- 
tend tliem in life. 

As a member of the law is compelled to belong to 
an inn of court, and as students and practitioners gene- 
rally take up their residence in chambers in some of 
the inns, those courts have become famed for the pro- 
duction of men of learning. Tlie inns of court are 
governed by masters, principals, benchers, stewards, 
&c. For light offences, pereons arc only excluded, or 
not allowed to eat at the common table with the rest ; 
and for greater, they lose their chambers ; and, when 
once expelled from one society, they are never re- 
ceived by any of the rest. As the societies arc not 
incorporated, they have no lands nor revenues, nor any- 
thing for defraying the charges of the house, but .what 
is paid for admissions, and other dues for the chambers. 
—The members may be divided into benchers, outer 
barristers, inner-barristers, and students. The benchers 
are the seniors, who have the government of the 
whole house ; and out of these, a treasurer is chosen 
annually, wlio receives, disbui’ses, and accounts for all 
the money belonging to the bonst;. 

The Tumi'lr is thus called, because it was anciently 
the dvvelling liouse of tlie knights templars. At the 
suppression of that order it was purchased by the pro- 
fessors of the common law, and converted into inns. 
They arc called the Inner and Middle Temple, in re- 
lation to Essex-house, which was also a part of tho 
house formerly belonging to the knights, and called 
the Outer Temple, because it was situated outside 
Temple bar. Tlie principal entrance to the Temple is 
tho Middle Temple gate, which was erected from the 
design of Inigo Jones. It consists of a brick edifice^ 
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with four Ionic stone pilasters on a rustic basement, 
adorned with the figure of a lamb, the badge of the 
society. The Temple Church is an ancient Gothic 
stone building erected by the Templars’ in the reign of 
Henry II. It is remarkable for its circular vestibule, 
and for the tombs of the crusaders who were buried 
here. The Norman arch, forming the entrance, is 
much admired for its exquisite workmanship. 

The Inner Temple is situated to the cast of Middle 
Temple gate and has a cloister, a large garden, and 
spacious walks. 

The society consists of benchers, barristers, and 
students ; the former of whom, as governors at com- 
mons, have their table at the upper end of the hall, 
and the barristers and students in the middle. 

The hall and chapel arc built with Portland stone, 
and were repaired in 181J): the former is decorated 
with the story of Pegasus, painted by Sir James 
Thornhill, and with portraits of King William, Q,uecu 
Mary, an<l Lords Coke and Littleton. On the last 
house of the terrace on wiiich tlicse buildings arc 
situated, wais a sun-dial, with this singular inscrip- 
tion, “ Be gone about your business. ’’ 

The gardens, which extend along the banks of the 
Thames, form a delightful jn’omenade, commanding 
fine views of Waterloo and Blackfriars’ bridges, and 
of Somerset-house. They are open to the public 
at six o’clock in the evening, for a few of the summer 
months, commencing the first week in .June. 

The Middle Temple, which joins the Inner Tem- 
ple on the west, is so called from having been the 
central portion of the ancient Temple. The hall is 
adorned with a curious carved screen, a beautiful 
picture of Charles I. on horseback, by Vandykd, and 
with portraits of Charles II., Queen Anne., George I. 
and II. In the library is preserved a pair of globe? 
made in the time of Queen Elizabeth. In the Middle 
STeaipIe, during the time of the Templars, the king’? 
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treasure was kept ; as well as tliat belonging to the 
citizens ; and Edward I., when a young man, broke 
into this place pf security, and stole £1000 belonging 
to the citizens. I'he chief officer was the master of 
the Temple, wlio was summoned to parliament by 
Henry 11 L, and from him the chief master of the 
Temple church is called Master of the Temple.’' 

Lincoln’s Inn is situated between Chancery-lane 
and lancoln’s-inn-s(piare, and derives its name from 
the Earl of lancoln, who erected a mansion on this 
spot in the reign of Edward 1. The buildings form a 
quadrangle, two side's of which arc occupied by the 
chapel and tlie hall. On these erections tradition 
asserts that Hen flolmson was (unployed as a brick- 
layer’s labourer.. The former erected in 1620, con- 
tains a tablet in memory of Mr. Perceval, and is 
richly ornamented with painted glass, representing 
various scriptural subjects. The latter is a handsome 
room 62 feet long and 32 feet broad, in which^ the 
lord chancellor sits out of term time ; it is adorned wit^i 
a picture of Paul b('fore Felix, by Hogarth. Con- 
tiguous to the hall is the vice-chancellor’s court, which 
was erected in 1816. On the west side of the rar- 
liens is a fine ijravcl walk overlooking Tjincoln’s-inn- 
fields, an<l in the east a Jiandsome range termed 
Stone buildings, from the material with which the 
buildings are faced. 

Guay’s Inn, situated in ITolborn, is so called from 
having been the residence of the ancient faniily of 
Gray of Wilton, who, in the reign of Edward III., 
bequeathed it to several students of the law. Like 
the other inns of court, it is inhabited by barristers 
and students of the law ; and also by many gentle- 
men of independent fortune, who have chosen it as an 
agreeable retirement. The hall is adorned with a 
curiously covered oak screen, and with portraits 
of Charles I. and II., James II., and Lord Ray- 

p 
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mond. The chief ornament of this inn is its splendid 
garden which is open to respectably dressed people 
every day. 

Besides these principal inns of cj)urt,' there are two 
Seqeants’ Inns ; the one in Fleet-street, the other in 
Chancery-lane. 

Tub Inns op Cuanceby were probably so called 
because they were anciently inhabited by clerks, who 
chiefly studied the fonniug of writs, wliich regularly 
belonged to the cursitors, who are officers of chancery. 

The first of these is Thavie’s Inn, on Holbom-hill, 
which derived its name from John Tavye, in the 
reign of Edward III. It has been since purcliased 
by the society of Liucoln’s-iim, and is now occupied 
by private persons. 

Clement’s Inn, Strand, the square of which is 
adorned with a fine statue of a negro holding a sun- 
dial, and the hall with portraits of several judges. 

Clietord’s Inn, Fleet-street, foinnerlytlie residence 
of Lhrd Clifford. In the hall is a curious oak case 
containing the ancient laws of tlie soeiisty. 

Stai’lb Inn, Holborn, Avliere the wool-merchants 
were accusttnned to assemhle, and prol)ah]y given to 
tlie law students, about the reign of Henry V. The 
hall contains busts of the twelve Ckesars, and por- 
traits of Charles II., f^uecn Anne, Lords Cooper and 
Macclesfield. 

Lvon’s Inn, Newoastlc-strcet, anciently a common 
inn with the sign of a lion. 

F('umvai/s Inn, llolhorn, which was thcresidenco 
of a nohlc tamily of that name, which became extinct 
in the reign of Richard 1 1 . ’rhis edifice, vvaa rebuilt 
in a very liandsoine style, in LSI!/, by Mr. IV'to. 

Barnahj/.s Inn, Holborn, which was so called 
from a gentleman of that name, who had l<;ased it 
from the ex(!cutors of Dean Mackworth, and given by 
luia to law students; 
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New Inn, in Wych-street, contiguous to Clement’s 
Inn, belongs to the Middle Temple. 

These were considered only as preparatory schools for 
younger students ;,and many were entered here before 
they w'ero admitted into the inns of court. They are 
now chiefly occupied by attornies and solicitors. They 
belong, however, to some of the inns of court, who 
formerly sent barristers annually to read to them. 


CHAPTER II. 


Local Government of London. Westminster, and Southwark. City 
Companies. Police. Prisons. Pauperism. 

As stated in our general history, William I. granted 
an important charter to the city of London, confirming 
.Edward the Confessor s laws ; and this is the earliest 
charter of incorporation existing. It was ever recog- 
nisc^l as a charter, and referred to and renewed as 
such down to tMiarles ll’s reign. After that charter 
London was of so much consequence in tlie various 
contests for jiower and sovereignty, that dittbrent 
moiiarclis favoured it, granting various privileges and 
innnunitios, till the coriiovation was finally C()m])osod 
of a lord mayor, two sluTiffs for London and Middle- 
sex, aldermen, common coimeil, and livery. *At the 
time of the defeat of Harold Ijy William 1., the chief 
officer of liondon was called tlie port-i'ocve or port- 
grave, from Saxon words signifying chief governor of 
a harbour. lie was afterwards called provost ; but in 
Henry II/s reign, the Norman title of maire was 
brought into use, and soon rendered English by 
spelling it mayor. In 1354, Edward III. granted to 
this city the privilege of having gold or silver maces 
carried before the mayor, sheriffs, and aldermen, in 
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the city, its suburbs, and liberties tbroiigliout Middle- 
sex ; and also, when going to meet the king, his heirs, 
or other royal persons, beyond the county. It was at 
this period, when such a dignity^ was granted, that 
the chief magistrate of the city of London was first 
called lord mayor, and obtained the style of right 
lionourable. Under him the city is governed by its 
recorder, aldermen, common-serjeant, &c. 

Mayor. — King John, in tlio year 1214, granted a 
charter, confirming the privilege of clioosing a mayor 
annually, and continuing him in that situation from 
year to year, if the electors so pleased. lie was to bo 
presented to the king for approval ; but in tlie 37tli 
year of Henry HI. a new charter was olitained, per- 
mitting the presentation to be made to the barons of 
the exchequer. This was done to avoid tlie expense 
of repairing to the king wherever he might be for the 
time ; — and the practice continues to this day. At 
first, the election was completely popular, resting with 
th6 citizens at large, wlnni assembled in general 
folkmote ; but disturbances having resulted from this 
mode of electing, it was afterwards inanagi'd by dele- 
gates chosen out of each ward ; and tliis select num- 
ber was called the commonalty. This method con- 
tinued till 1 47o, when an act of the common council 
vested the election of the mayor and sheriffs in the 
mayor, aldenneii, and common councilmen, and in the 
masters, wardens, and liverymen of the city com- 
panies ;• where the right still continues, it liaving 
been confirmed by act of j)arliament. Although tlie 
office of lord mayor is elective, his power does not 
cease on the death of a sovereign ; and w hen such an 
event takes place, he is considered the principal 
officer in the kingdom, and takes his place accordingly 
in the privy council till the new king is proclaimed. 

The pow'^ers and privileges of the lord mayor arc 
very extensive. He is not only the queens repre- 
jsentative in the civil government of the city, but also 
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first comnussionor of the lieutenancy ; perpetual 
coroner and csclieater within the city and liberties of 
London and tli,e borough of Southwark ; chief justico 
of oyer and terminer and gaol delivery of Newgate ; 
judge of the court of wardmote at the election of 
aldeniien ; conservator of the rivers Thanu^s and Med- 
way ; perpetual commissioner in all the affairs relating 
to the river Lea ; and chief butler to the sovereign at 
all coronations, having a fee for tliat service of a 
golden cup and cover, and a golden ewer. No cor- 
poration business is valid without his authority. 

Tlie mode of election is as follows : The livery in 
Guildliall, or common assembly, 'choose two of the 
senior aldermen below the bar, who are presented to 
the court of the mayor and aldermen, by whom one 
of the aldermen so chosen (generally the senior), is 
declared mayor elect. The day on which the lord 
mayor elect entcTs upon his office, the aldermen and 
slieriffs attend him to Guildhall in their coaches, and 
about noon ])rocecd to Blackfriars-bridge, where the 
lord mayor elect, the aldermen, recorder, and sheriffs 
go on boarvl the splendid city barge ; and attended by 
the several city companies in tlieir barges, adorned 
with flags and pendants, proceed in great state to 
Westminster, where his lordship, after certain cere- 
monies, takes the prescribed oaths before the barons 
of the excherpier. He then ])roceeds with the re- 
corder, &c., to the other courts of law, to invite the 
judges to dimuT, and afterwards returns by water to 
Blackfriars’ bridge. Having landed, ho is preceded 
by the artillery company, wliich is followed by the 
company of which he himself is free ; and in regular 
order by the other city companies, with flags and 
music ; and among the rest, the annourers have 
usually one or more persons on horseback, completely 
dressed in various kinds of armour. To thes csucceed 
the domestics and servants of the lord mayor ; and 
theu his lordship, in his state coach, followed by the 
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aldennen, recorder, sheriff's chamberlain, common* 
Serjeant, town-clerk, <Src., in their several coaclies and 
chariots. 

This annual cavalcade, gcncrall^^ called the Lord 
Mayor s Show^ excites great interest, and exhibits no 
ordinary disjilay of iniiiiicipal splendour. It con- 
cludes at Guildhall, and is succeeded by an entertain- 
ment of appro]niate magnificence, at which it is cus- 
tomary to see princes of the blood, distinguished 
members of administration, many representatives of the 
first fomilies in the kingdom, and about a thousand 
other persons ; all of wljom are admittc'd b>' tickets 
from tlie lord mayor, or from one' of the sluTifi’s. The 
expenses (generally about £3,000) are defrayed by the 
lord ma 3 W and sluTifls, and the festivities of the day 
are terminated hy a splendid hall. 

The lord ma\7)r s dress is v(‘ry showy. On public 
occasions he wears either searh't or ]>urple robes, 
richly furred, and, a gohl chain or c*ollar. When 
he goes ill liis state eoaeh, the maee-lx'arcr sits 
upon a stool in tJie middle, facing (uio of the 
windows, and the sword-bearer upmi a stool also, 
facing the otluT ; and when on foot his train is sup- 
porti^d bv a j)agt‘, {ind the maei^ and sword am 
carried before him. 

The lord mavor*s salar\\ Avhieh is granted an- 
nually by tlie corporation, to defray tlu' i^xpiaises ol 
the offiee, is £S,00(b but tlu^ actual expcaidituro 
frequently exceeds this sum hy maiiv thousands, 
and varies ac’cordlng to the wealth or liherality of 
individuals. plab' iise<l hy tlu‘ lord mayor at his 

stated dinners ladong to tin' corporation, and is trans- 
ferred every y(‘ai’, with an inventory of it, to Ids 
successor. 

The A ldermkn are of more remoti^ antiquity thati 
the mayors. Tlni office was of Haxoii institution. 
The name is deprived from the Saxon aelder^man^ a 
man advanced in years, and accordingly supposed to 
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1)C of superior wisdom and gravity. Henry III., 
after the citizens had suffered iiiany ()ppressions, 
restored a form of government, and a])pointe(l twenty- 
four citizens *to (^ercis(^ tlic ])Owei*. In his son's 
(Edw^ard 1.) reign, tlie (‘itv was dividc'd into twenty- 
four wards. Till 1‘hM, tlu; aldermen were chosen 
anmmlly ; hut wlieu Richard I I. removed hack the 
courts of judicature from York to Ja>ndon, it was 
enacted by parliament that tlu^y should “ continue in 
office during life, or goo<l hchavioiir.'’ There are 
twenty-six wards, and each ward has its alderman. 
The right of voting for aldermen is vested in those; 
freemen who are re^sident freeholders. The lord 
mayor ])resid(;s at the (‘lection of aldermen ; arid they 
again hold courts of wardmotes for the election of 
common councilnum, and other ward officers, the 
regulation of the l)usinoss of tlie ward, etc. ; and in 
the nuinagement of tlu'se duti(‘S eat^li alderman is 
assisted hy one or two de])iities, selected l)y himstlf 
from amongst the coimnoii councilimm of his’ otvu 
W’ard. 

The (Common Council is likewise of very early 
origin, it is a modlfieatiou of the ancient commonalty. 
A^arious opinions are entertaini'd as to the share 
which the coiJimonalty, or citizens at large, possessed 
ill' the local jurisdiction. It is hc'yond (lisputt* (and it 
is a proud fact for tlu^ city of Loudon, as it shows 
their acknowledged imiantance in all times,) that the 
great body of the eitizims was vt'ry early considtTcd 
as ail integral ]iart of the Vity constitution. The 
charter of lli 3 iiry 1. meiitious the folk-mote, a Saxon 
appellation, and wliich may fairly he rendered the 
court or assembly of the people. The general ])]ace of 
meeting of the ^4blk-ni(»te’' Nvas in the open air, at 
St. rauVs cross, in St. Panfs churchyard. It was 
not discontiiiue(l till after lleiirv Il.’s reign; hut it 
had been consi(hTed the supreme assemhly of tlie city. 
It was called together by the tolling of a grciR hell. 
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From the great increase of the city s population, the 
intermixture of the non-freemen with the inhabi- 
tants rendered this mode of meeting inconvenient, 
tumultuous, and sometimes dangerous ; and the system 
of delegation was then had recourse to. A certain 
number of re})rcsentatives were chosen out of each 
ward, who being added to the lord mayor and aider- 
men, constituted the Court of Common CounciL At 
first, only two were chosen out of each ward ; but it 
being afterwards considered, that the collective assem- 
bly thus chosen, was an insurticient representation, in 
1347 the numbers were enlarged. It was provided, 
that each ward sliould elect common councilnKm, 
according to its relative extent — not fewer tlian six, 
nor more than twelve : since then, there has been an 
alteration in the numbers, and the ])resent aggregate 
number is 240. The common coimcilmon were chosen 
in the same manner as the aldermen, with this diftbr- 
once — tlie lord mayor presides at the election of an 
aldeiTuau, and tlie alderman at the election of common 
councilmen. The court debates with open doors in 
general ; but it has tlie power, though rarely exer- 
cised, of excluding strangers ; and in the general 
management of its business, the rules, proccHidings, 
committees, tire., are mucli like tliose of the House of 
Commons. They cannot assemble without summons 
from the lord mayor, and then for one sitting only ; 
but it is his duty to call a meeting whenever it is 
demaiuhHl by iXMpiIsition, and tlu* huv compels him to 
assemble the court a certain number of times during 
Ills mayoralty. The general business of the court is, 
to make law's for the due government of the city, to 
guide its police, to nuiuagc its iiroperty ; in fact, the 
court of common council is the citv’s legislature. 

The SiiEHiKi's. — Some writers jilace tlu^ slierins 
after the lord mayor, but sueli arrangement would 
interruj^t the uiiiTativc respecting the city’s Icgisla- 
tura The office of sheriff (from “ shirc-reve,” go- 
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vcrnor of a shire or county,) is of great antiquity, 
trust, and authority. London had its sherifts before 
William the First’s reign. In all general cases, the 
sheriffs are the’ queen’s officers ; but the sheriff-wiefc 
of ‘Middlesex, having been purchased from Henry I. 
by the city, the lord mayor and citizens now hold it 
in fee, and appoint two sheriffs annually for London 
and Middlesex. The jurisdictions of these officers 
are to a certain extent, perfectly separate, but if 
either die, the other cannot act till a new one be 
elected; for tliei’c must be two sherifts for London, 
which, by charter, is both a city and a county, 
tiiough tliey make but one jointly for the county of 
Middlesex. Anciently, these officers were chosen 
from amongst the commonalty, before mentioned, and 
any citizen is still eligible, except he swear himself 
not worth £15,000. Many aldermen, who were 
never sheriffs, were advanced to the mayoralty ; but 
greater regularity is now observed, and no alderman 
can be chosen mayor, unless he has served the bffi’ce 
of sheriff, 'riic mode of choosing the sheriffs has 
frequently been changed. Formerly tlie elder sheriff 
was nominated by the lord mayor, who drank to him 
by name, as sheriff for the ensuing year ; and this 
nominati«)u was, by custom, confinned by the com- 
monalty ; but tlie commons succeeded in abrogating 
this custom, and for some time, both sheriffs were 
chosen by the livery at large. Sir J. Parsons, lord 
mayor, in 1704, revived the ancient method of 
nomination, under the authority of a then recent 
act of common council. The present mode is for 
the bird mayor to drink to fourteen respectable 
citizens, two of whom are elected by the livery, and 
they are compelled to serve, .according to a bye law, 
under a penalty of £600 (and £18 6s. 8d. to the minis- 
ters of the city prisons), £100 of which is to be given 
to him whb first accepts the office. The opinion of the 
livery in common hall is not decisive ; and if a poll he 
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demanded, it continues open for seven days. The lord 
mayor cannot pr()})erly nominate a cominmoner as 
sheriff, if there he an alderman who has not served, 
though it is frequently done ; hut if the citizen drunk 
to, pays the fine, lu^ is exempted for three years ; nor 
can he again he drunk to hy any future lord mayor, 
unless he hocomes an alderman. No alderinan can he 
exempted for more tlian one year, after a jn’cvious 
payment, without the consent of the common council ; 
whoever undertakes the office, is ohliged to give hond 
to the corporation for £1,000. Tlie slierifis enter 
upon their oflice on Michaelmas-tlay, having been 
sworn tlie day previous at (TivildhaH. On the day 
after j\licliaclnjas-da\’, the new sherifts ])ro(!eed to 
Westminster, to he aecepted on l)ehalf of the queen, 
hy the harons of excliecjncr, and to })erform certain 
ceremonies. The duty of the slunnfis, amongst other 
things, is to serve writs of process. Wlveu tlie queen 
is party, tlie slun'iHs may hieak o])en doors, or may 
n/ieoVer houses to gain admissi<ui, il‘ ('iitranee h(' de- 
nied ; hut not upon private ])rocess, except iq>on out- 
lawry after judgment ; and in every ease where tlio 
out(‘V door is open, or when* admission can he oh- 
taiii(*d hy stratagem, or without force, the slierifis, oi 
other oifioers, may entt*r and (‘xeeiite the writ. They 
are also to attend tin? judges, and exi’ciite them 
orders ; to inipaiinel or summon jiirie^s, ‘-Wif lionest 
repute and good ability, to consider and de'livov their 
verdicts according to justice and the merits of tlie 
case to see coiKlenmed j^ersons e*xc‘euted ; and 
in cases of re‘sistaiiee to their legal authority, such as 
public riots, tke., to raise the possf:-^cofriilaius. h'ortlic 
ooimty alone, about 2o,000 writs are annually" directed 
to the sheriff. 

Tjie Rkcordeu, wdio is ap]>ointcd hy the lord 
mayor and aldermen, for life, with a salary of £ 2 , 500 , 
the cliariiberlain, eonimon-sergoant, city remembrancer, 
ifec., constitute the other leading city-officers. 
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The Judicial Franchise is amongst tlie many 
valuable privileges enjoyed by the city. It is most 
important ; and yet tlio power of the city courts, for 
the rccoveiy o*f dej;)ts, or of compensations for inju- 
ries, “by action or writ, according to tlie course of 
common law,” is but little known. There arc the 
Lord Mayors court, the Court of Hustings, the 
Sheriffs’ Ck)nrt, &c. 

City CVimpanies. — There are ninety-one of these. 
The first twelve on tlie following list are called the 
chief, and are sometimes styled. The Honourable. — 
This list is arranged in their order of precedency. 


I. Mercers. 
g, Groccr.s. 

3. Drapers. 

4. Fishmongers. 

5. Gnlchsmiths. 
f). Skinners. 

7. Mercliant Tailors. 

8. Haberdashers. 

9. Salters. 

10. Ironmongers. 

II. Vintners. 

12. Cloth-workers. 

13. Dyers. 

14. Ilrewers. 

15. Leather Scl,ers. 

16. Pewterers. 

17. Ilarber Surgeons. 

18. Cutlers- 

19. Pakers. 

20. Wax (’handlers. 

21. Tallow Chandlers. 

22. Armourers and Braziers. 

25. Girdlers. 

21. Butchers. 

25. Saddlers. 

26. (^arpenters. 

27. (kirdwaincrs. 

28. Painter Stainers. 

29. Curriers. 

30. Masons, 

31. Plumbers, 

32. Inn holders. 

33. Founders. 

3i, Poulterers. 


3.5. Cooks. 

36. Coopers. 

37. Tilers and Bricklayerp 

38. Bowyers. 

39. Fletchers. 

40. Blacksmiths. 

41. Joiners. 

42. Weavers. 

45. Woolmen. 

41. Scriveners, 

45. Fruiterers. 

46. Plasterers. 

47. Stationers. 

48. Embroiderers. 

49. Upholders, 

.30, Musicians. 

51. Turners, 

52. Basket Makers. 

55 Glaziers. 

51. Horners. 

55. Farriers. 

56. Paviors. 

57. Lorimers. 

58. Apothecaries. 

59. Shipwrights. 

60. Spectacle Makers. 

61. Clock Makers. 

62. Glovers. 

63. Comb Makers. 

64. Felt Makers. 

65. Framework Knitters. 

66. Silk Throwsters. 

67. Silkinen. 

68. Pin Makers. 
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69 . Needle Makers. 

70. Gardeners. 

71. Soap Makers. 

72. Tin-plate Workers. 

7J. Wheelwrights. 

74. Distillers. 

75. Hat-band Makers. 

76. Patten Makers. 

77* Glass Sellers. 

78. Tobacco pipe Makers. 

79. Ooach and Coach Harness 

Makers. 


80. Gun Makers. 

81. Gold and Silver Wire-drawers. 

82. Long Bow-string Makers. 

8o. Card Makers. 

84. Fan Makers. 

85. w9odmongers. 

86. Starch Makers. 

87. Fishermen. 

88. Parish Clerks. 

89. Carmen. 

90. Porters. 

91. Watermen. 


Nearly fifty of these companies have halls, some of 
wliich are remarkable as buildings, and otliers for their 
paintings and curiosities. Tlie following ai*c the 
principal. 

Mercers’ Hall, Cheapside, is distingnished by a 
richly-sculptured front, adorned with figures of Faith, 
Hope, and Charity, and containing some interesting 
relics of the celebrated Whittington, 

Grocers’ Hall, in the com-t of the same name, in 
the Poultry, is a handsome building, with stone front, 
sunnounted by an omhlein of eastern productions. It 
contains portraits of Sir John Cutlor, Lord Chatham, 
and his son Mr. Pitt. 

Drai*ers’ Hall, Throgmorton-street, is a quadran- 
gular edifice, erected on the site of a mansion, inha- 
bited by Cromwell, Earl of Essex. It is cnrieheii 
with a tine portrait of Fitz-Alwyii, the first mayor of 
London ; a portrait of Nelson, by lioechy ; and ano- 
ther, supposed to be of Mary, Queen of Scots. 

Fisiimonoers’ Hall, on the banks of the Thames, 
near London-hridge, was (*rectod by Sir Christopher 
Wren. It contains a curious statue of Sir W. Wal- 
worth, whose right hand grasps the identical daggoi' 
with which ho struck Wat Tyler. 

Skinners’ Hall, Dowgate-hill, is another building, 
adorned with pilasters supporting a pediment, in yhicli 
are the arms of the conq)any. 

Merchant Tailors’ Hall, Threadneedle-strcct, is 
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one of tlio largest in London. It contains portraits 
of several distinguished individuals, and the charter 
granted to the company by Henry VII. 

IRONMONGER.V H^LL, Fencliurcli-street, is a stately 
edifice, of Portland stone, erected in 1748. It is en- 
riched with some exquisite carving. 

Barbers’ Hall, Monkwell-street, contains a fine 
painting, by Holbein, representing Henry VIII. deli- 
vering the cliarter of the barber-surgeons to the com- 
pany. Amongst the characters introduced is Dr. Butes, 
mentioned in Shakspeare. 

Armourers’ Hall, Coleman-street, is adorned with 
a fine picture, by Northcote, representing the entry of 
Kichard 11. and Henry Bolingbrokc into London. 

Stationers’ Hat.l, Stationers’-court, Ludgate- 
hlll, contains some good paintings in oil and .stained 
glass. 

GoLDSMiTit.s’ Hall, Foster-lane, is a sid)stantial 
brick building, containing several pictures. 

Salters’ Hall, Oxford-court, Cannon-street,’ re^ 
built in 1826, contains portraits of sever.il kings of 
Englaml, and a remarkably fine one of Sir 0. Wren. 
Here, likewise, is preserved a bill of fare for fifty peo- 
ple, in the year 1.506, the whole amount of which did 
not exc(!cd two pounds. 

Painter (Stainers’ Hall, Little Trinitv-lane, is 
adorned with a view of the Fire of Ijondon, and v/ith 
several jiortraits ; amongst which is one of Camden, 
the celebnited antiquarian, who presented this coxfipany 
with a cup and cover, still used by them on St. Luke’s 
day. 

Clotuworkers’ Hall, Hincing-lano, contains car- 
vings, as large as life, of James 1. and Charles I. 

Vintners’ Hall, tapper Thames-street, which was 
partly rebuilt in 1820, contains a picture of St. Mar- 
tin, who is represented dividing his cloak. 

CoACHMAKERs’ Hall, Noble-street, was long famed 
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fo» a debating society, in which many eminent men 
first practised oratory. 

The city of London sends /our members to parlia- 
ment. 

CITY OF WESTMINSTER. 

That which was once called Thorney /«fa»rf(because, 
according to Stowe, “ it was a place overgrown with 
thorns and environed with waters,”) is now the seat 
of government, the residence of royalty, and the cen- 
tre of fashion. It is now so united with London, 
that, in appearance, they form one city, and, in ordi- 
nary speech, they are mentioned as one. For many 
ages it was a place entirely distinct from London, and 
the distance between them was considerable. The 
Strand was the road wliich formed the commnnicatum 
between the two towns, and Westminster was then 
open to the Thames and the fields. It ap])cars that, 
in l38o, this road w.os paved as far as the (Savoy ; and 
some years after. Sir Robert Cecil, having built a 
house at Ivy-bridge, caused the pavement to be ex- 
tended thither, and many of the houses of the nobility 
were erected in the Str.and. That there was a bridge 
over the Thames at Westminster as early ius !)})4 is 
certain ; but it is a matter of doubt whether there 
was one before that jn-riod. Edward the (.'onfessor 
founded a royal palace here, which was considerably 
improved by the addition of Westminster-liall. The 
existence of AV'^estmiiisbir is derived from the founda- 
tion of the! Abbey. At tin; general su[»pression of 
religious houses by Henry VIII., Westminster was 
converted into a bi.shopric, with a dean and twelve 
prebendaries ; but the only bishop was Thomas Thirl- 
ley. It was suppressed in 1550, on his translation to 
Norwich ; and VV’estminster retains the title of city 
by courtesy. Before it became a city, it had bivn 
many years the scat of the royal palace, the high 
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court of parliament, and of our law tribunals : mos6 
of our sovereigns were crowned and have their sepul^ 
ohres in the abbey. The ancient palace having been 
almost destroyed bv fire, Henry VIII. purchased his 
palace of Whitehall of Cardinal Wolsey. From this 
period, Henry, having built St. James’ palace, a ten- 
nis-court, and a coc^k-pit, and formed the park and 
places for bowling, the buildings in Westminster begau 
rapidly to extend in all directions. 

The City of Westminster is comprised in the two 
parishes of St. Margaret and St. John, which are now 
united ; and tlie liberties consist of seven parishes — St. 
Martin’s-in-thc-ficlds, St. James’s, St. Anns, St. 
Clement Hanes, St. Mary-le-Strand, St. George's, 
llano ver-square; and St. Paul’s Co vent-garden, with 
the pvectinct of the Savoy. 

St. Martin’ s-le-grand, which is situated within the 
limits of tlie city of London, is a portion of the liber- 
rics of Westminster. Anciently it Wiis the site of a 
college, consisting of a dean and priests ; and Henry 
VII. eonveyed to the abbot of tlie abbey church of 
W^^slininstcn’ the advowsoii of the deanery, &c. of St. 
.\iartin’s-le-Orand. In the thirty-second year of 
Henry VIM. that monarch granted it to the new see 
• >f W( stminster, and two years after to the dean and 
eluipt(‘r. When Kdward VI. dissolved the bishopric of 
Westminster, heeonveviul St. M artiii’s-le- Grand, wdth 
i!u* jurisdietioii, to the bishop of London ; but an act 
ol* pai liament restored it to the dean and chapti?r, who 
are now iu full ])()ssession of it. The church was 
taken down soon after the year 1.548, and the site 
eoveriMl witli buildings. Some eurious remains of 
vaults belonging to tlui aiiciiait college or monastery, 
were discovered in the progress of the excavations made 
for tlie building of the new post-office. 

Westminster returns two members to parliament. 

Its (jrovKiiNsiKNT, Until the Reformation, was arbi- 
traiy uuder the abbot ami monks. It was aftcrwai’ds 
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under that of the bishop .and the de.an and ch.apter ; it 
was next settled by Queen Elizabeth in 1595, fixing 
the civil government in the bands of the laity. The au- 
thority extends to the precincts ^f St. Jlartin’y-le- 
Grand, and to some towns of Essex, which are ex- 
empted from the jurisdiction of the bishop of London 
and the archbishop of Canterbury. 

The principal msigistrate is the high steward, who 
is usually a nobleman, and is chosen by the dean and 
chapter. His post is similar to that of chancellor of 
a university, and is generally hold for life. 

The next great officer is the high bailiff, who is 
chosen by the high stcw.ard, notwithstanding which a 
considerable sum is required, to be paid for the situa- 
tion. He likewise holds his office for life, and h.as the 
chief management of the election of memlters of parlia- 
ment for Westminster ; and all the other hailifis are 
subordinate to him. He summons juries, and in the 
court-lcets sits next to the deputy steward. To him 
all firtes and forfeitures belong, wliich naider the situ- 
ation very profitable. 

There arc also sixtixm burgesses and their assi.stants, 
whose functions in .all respects resemble those of the 
alderman’s deputies of the city of London, each having 
his proj)cr ward under his jurisdiction ; and from these 
are elccbxl two head burgesses, one for tin? city, and 
the other for the liberties. There is also a high con- 
stable, who has also the other constables under his di- 
rections. 

The government of Wc^stminster has but a slight 
rcsembhance to that of a great a)id opulent city. It is 
much more like that of a country borough. This city 
has no power of making frci'inen, no trading com-, 
panies, and no courts except those of the leet, the ses- 
sions, and a court of requests. 
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THE BOROUGH OF SOUTHWARK 

Constitutes another great portion of this widely- 
spreading mctropoli*, and was governed by its own bai- 
liffs, till 1327. The city, however, found groat incon- 
venience from the number of malefactors who escaped 
thither, in order to bo out of the reach of the city 
magistrates. A grant was therefore made of that 
town, and the mayor of London was constituted bailiff 
off Southwark, and empowered to govern it by his 
deputy. 

In Edward Vi’s reign, the crown granted the 
“ Borough or Town” to the city of London, for a pe- 
cuniary consideration ; and within a month after the 
passing of the patent, in consideration of a farther sum 
paid to the crown, Southwark was made one of the 
city wards, and named Bridge- Ward- Without. In 
consequence of the above grant, Southwark became 
subject to the lord mayor, who has xmder him a stc^'arjl 
and bailff, the former of whom holds a court every 
Monday, at St. Margaret’s-hill, for all debts, damages, 
and trcsj)a8ses within his limits. 

Southwark returns two members to parliament. 

METROPOLITAN POLICE. 

The police of such an extensive city as that of Lon- 
don, cannot fail to c-xcite interest in the minds of the 
inhabitants or visitors. For after the advantages a 
nation dcTives from an excellent constitution and laws, 
nothing reflects so great a credit on a metropolis as a 
well organized police. The city of London is under 
the control of its own magistracy, consisting, as we 
have already stated, of the lord mayor and aldermen, 
who have under them two marshals, with marshals’ 
men, and a numerous body of officers. The city has 
two police offices, where magistrates sit daily to hear 
G 
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charges and complaints ; one at tlic Mansion-lioiisc, the 
other at (inildliall. For all the otlier parts of the 
metropolis out of this jurisdiction^ twenty-seven 
stipendiary magistrates are appoii^vod. Three at Bow- 
sti’eet, under a jurisdiction long estahlislied, and 
twenty-four by a statute called the ^‘•police act/' passed 
in the reign of George 11.1 . 

Thk PoLicK Officks arc as follows: — Bow-streot, 
Covent-garden; Qucen’s-square, AV^estminster ; Great 
Marlborough-street ; Iligli-strcet, ]\[ary-le-bone ; Hat- 
ton-garden ; AVorship-strect, 8horedit(‘l» ; Lainbeth- 
street, AA^hitechapel ; High-street, Sbadwell ; Union- 
street, Southwark, Besides these, there is the Thames 
police office AVapping, which is under a separate act 
of parliament ; and the attention of the magistrates 
there is almost confined to the coguizanct\s otYences, 
either committed on the river, or connected with mari- 
time aftairs. 

^ At Bow-street, Co vent-garden, is the police office 
celebrated all over the Unibnl kingdom, and, it may 
be said, tl)e world, for its execution of police duties. 
It is not included among the office's regulated hy the 
police act, but is wholly under the direction and 
management of tlie 8(*cretary of State for the Home 
department. Its (‘stablisliment consists of four 
magistrates, three of wlmm have a salary of £C00 a 
year caeb, for attending two days in the week. The 
The cliief magistrate has in addition £ >00 a year for 
the superintendence of the dismounted foot patrol. 
All the magistrates belonging to this office, are in the 
commission of the peace for the counties of JMiddlesex, 
Surrey, Kent, and Fssex, it being the chief police 
office of Fiiigland. There are three clerks, and several 
officers, wlio arc applied to from all parts of Britain, 
to assist in the discovery of mysterious and daring of- 
fences ; hut three of the latter are excused from .going 
out of town, being retained to attend the king and 
court. There are besides about one hundred and fifty foot 
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and liorse patrols attached to the office, wlio parade 
the strcHits of the inetropolis, and all th(^ roads to the 
distance of aljspiit ten miles, from dusk till twelye 
o’clock. The formir go in parties of three and a con- 
ductor, armcnl with blniidorhusses and cutlasses. 

The magistrates of all the poli(Mvoffices, hear com- 
plaints and (;liaTges, and determine in a summary 
manner, particularly in cases relative to the customs, 
excise and stamps ; the game laws ; liawkers and ped- 
lars ; pawn-brokers ; friendly societies ; highways ; 
liackney coaches, (;arts, and other carriages ; persons 
refusing, to pay titlies ; appeals of defaiiltors in paro- 
chial rates ; niisdc‘meanonrs committed by persons un- 
lawfully ])awning ])roperty not their own ; bakers 
selling bread short of wadght ttc. ; journeymen not 
complying with their agreeimmts, and disorderly ap- 
prcntic(^s ; nuisances ; gaming-houses : fortune-tellers, 
or snsiilcions ])ersons. To them also are delegated the 
duties of watching ov(‘r the eondnet of publican^ ; 
issuing warrants for soarelK‘s, and considering the eases 
of persons charge(l witli h(*ing disorderly ; making or- 
ders to parish officers, headles, and constables, in 
parish removals ; in billetting soldiers ; considering 
the eases of ])()or ]>ersons a])]>lying for relii'f or admis- 
sion to workhouses ; attesting recruits for the army; 
as well MS examining persons a(‘ensed of treason, mnr- 
dei*, coining, and uttiu'ing base money, arson, man- 
slaughter, I'orgery, hiceuv, sedition, felony, conspiracies, 
frauds, riots, assaults, and misdemeanours of different 
kinds. 

The police force of the metropolis, consisting of 
marslialmen, beadles, constables &c., amount to nearly 
five th(>usand. 

The Thames Poltce is a great iiriprovcmeiit in the 
System of local government. The crowded state u'.' the 
Port of liondoii, from the vast increase of its coinmove, 
and the insufficiency (which existed at the time of its es- 
tablishment) of sufficient wharfage for landing and shin- 
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ping incrcliandise, which for 1797-8, was estimated at 
the immense sum of sixty millions find a half, had led 
to a most extensive and regular system of plunder. 
The late IVIr. Colqiihoun, whose nl^lTitorious exertions, 
contributed to the establishment of a regular Thames 
police, calculated that about eleven thousand persons, 
inurecl to habits of depravity, and long exercised in all 
the arts of villany,” w^ere engaged in this species of 
plunder; and that the amount of their depredations 
upon floating property, w^as iipw^ards of fi ve hundred 
thousand pounds annually. The extent and constancy 
of the depredations, w ere so notorious, as to call loudly 
for some special interference, and hence arose this 
establishment. In July 1798, the Marine police esta- 
blislimeut w^as opened at AVapping New-Stairs. The 
savings to the A\^cst India Merchants and others w ere 
soon made manifest. 

A few' observations may not inaj^propriately follow' 
the proceeding details. Although there certainly are 
numerous classes of ])ersons, consisting of plunderers 
in every shape, from the midniglit robbt'r and mur- 
derer to the ])oor ]HT]>etrators of petty pillage — froni 
the cultivated swindler and sharper, to the daring 
pickpocket ; and although thousands of men and 
W'omen, following the occupation of roguery and pros- 
titution, daily rise not knowing how to procure sub- 
sistence for the passing hour ; yet, when the exte nt 
of the population, merchandise, and commerce, is con- 
sidered, it is a matter of surprise that so little open 
and daring inroad is made upon our persons and pro- 
perty. There are thousands of j)tTsoiis in this city, 
W'ho have for years passed along the streets at all 
hours wdthoiit either being rohhed or otherwise mo- 
lested. Robbers lay wait for the timid and uuw^ary, — 
the dissolute and the drunken ; they seldom intercept 
the man who is steadily pursuing his course. At 
night, persons should juu'fer the leading public streets : 
ia them there are few* lurking holes ; and besides, in 
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case of attack, there arc almost sure to he some pas- 
sengers who will render assistance, when they hear 
calls for help. Much, however, depends on a person s 
own resolution and discretion. 

In the midst of so vast a population, and where 
there are so many opportunities for villains to practice 
their depredations, and screen tlieinselves from detec- 
tion, it is not surprising that so many rogues by pro 
fcssion are collected together. To this great hive of 
human beings, the most vicious, as well as the most 
industrious, will resort, as the best field of exertion. 
Mr. Colqulioun, the magistrate previously mentioned, 
cnumerat(Hl no Ibwer than eighteen classes of cheats 
and swindlers, who infest the metropolis, and prey 
upon the honest and unwary ; besides those who live 
by gambling, coining, houselireaking, robl)cry, and 
plunder on the river. Mr, C. very justly traced 
much of the crime to the prevalence of ])ublic houses, 
bad education, Jews, receivers of stolen goods, pawn- 
brokers, low-gambling-houses, smuggling, and prorrti- 
tution. It is estimated that not fewer than 40,000 
prostitutes Wvo in London ; and it is presumed tliat 
eight-tentlis of th(‘se die prematurely of disease and 
misery, having previously corrupted twice their owa 
number of young girls and young men. According 
to the details furnished, and noticed in the Commons* 
Police JI(‘port,** out of three ])arishcs, consisting of 
0,92 t houses, and 0 9,0 )0 inhabitants, there are 300 
brothels and 2000 common prostitutes !** 

One of the chief encouragements of crime is the 
receiving of stohui property. In the metropolis alone 
there are upwards of 4000 receivers of various kinds 
of stolen goods, who keej) open shoy)s for the jnirpose 
of purchasing, often for a mere trifle, every kind of 
property brought to them, and this without asking a 
single (piestion ; and it is estimated that the property 
purloined and pilfered in and about London, amounts 
to about i£700,000 annually. 
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Tliere exist in the metropolis a olass of dealers, who 
keep open sliops for the purchase of old rags, iron, and 
other metals. These are divided into wholesale and 
retail dealers. The retail dealers are'^the immediate 
purchasers in the first instance, fr^m the pilferers, or 
their agents ; and as soon as they collect a sufficient 
quantity, Avortliy tlio notice of a wliolesale dealer, they 
dispose of it for ready money. Others are employed 
in collecting rags Ase., purloined in the country, which 
are conveyed to town in carts kept by itenerant Jews 
and other doubtful characters, who travel to Ports^ 
mouth, Chatliam, Woolwich, and Deptford, for the 
purchasing of metals, &c., from ])eisons who are in the 
practice of embezzling the government stores. 

Robbery and theft, in many instances, have been 
reduced to a regular system. Houses intended to be 
entered during the night, are previously reconnoitred. 
If one or more of the servants ar(» not already asso- 
ciated with the thieves, the most artful means are used 
to lobtein their assistance ; and, when every arrange- 
ment is made, the ivKjre operation of robbing a house 
becomes a matter of little difficulty. 

The sharpers^ swmdlers^ and rogues of various de- 
scriptions have undergone something like a clasvsifica*- 
tion ; and it may not he improper to ex])ose some of 
these marauders that beset the unwary in this great 
metropolis; tliey deceive few' but the ignorant and 
iinthiiiking — but even these afford too rich a harvest. 

Sharpers^ >vho ol)tain licenses as y)aw'nbrokers, and 
are uniformly receivers of stolen goods. 

Swindlers^ who obtain licences to act as hawkers, 
and estal)lish fradulciit raffles, sul)stituto ])lated ^ or 
German silver goods for sterling silver, sell and utter 
base coin, deal in smugghnl goods, and receive stolen 
goods, with a view to dispose of them in the country. 

Swindlers, who take out licences as auctioneers. 
These open shops in different parts of the metropolis, 
with persons at the doors, usually called barkersyi^ 
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invito strangers to walk in. In these places, various 
articles of plate and hoiisehould goods, an' offered for 
sale, made uj) for the purpose, and of no intrinsic 
value. Associates, called puffers^ are in waiting to 
raise the article hefoiid its value, when, on the first 
bidding of a stranger it is iinniediately knocked down; 
and when it is too late, he discovers the error he has 
fallen into. 

Swindlers, who raise money l)y prcdc'uding to bo 
discounters of l)ills, and money brokers, "riiese chiefly 
prey ujion young nnai of property, who have lost 
their money by gambling, or spent it in extravagance. 

Jews^ who, under tlie pretence of selling old clothes, 
and metals, &c., ])rovvl a!)oiit the houses of men of 
rank and fortune, liolding out temjitations to tho 
servants to |)ilfer and steal small articles, which they 
buy at a trifiiug ])riee. It is calculated that upwards 
of l,o()() of tliese ])eople have their daily rounds. 

8wiiidl(a‘s, who associate together for tl^e purpose 
of defrauding tradesiiK'u of their goods. One assumes 
tho character of a mercliant, hires a gcmti'cl house, 
and assumes ( very a))j)earauce of husiiu'ss ; one or two 
of their assoeiati's take upon them the a])]^earaiico of 
clerks, while otlu'rs oecasioiially wear a livery ; and 
sometiiiu'S a earriagt^ is set up, in which the ladies of 
the party visit the sliops, in the style of persons of 
fiishioii, ordering goods to their apartments. Thus 
circumstanced, goods are obtained on credit, which 
arc immediately ])awued or sold, and theprodiice used 
as the means of obtaining more, and procuring recom- 
mendations, by olba-ing to ))ay ready money, or dis- 
count bills. Aftcn* circulating notes to a considerable 
amount, and completing their system of fraud, by 
possessing as much of the pro])erty of others as is pos- 
sible, without risk of detection, they decamp, assume 
new characters, and generally elude pursuit. 

Besides tliese descriptions of rogues who live by 
tlieir wits, there are villains who associate systematic 
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cally together, for the purpose of proving npon per- 
sons from the country, or any ignorant ])erson who is 
supposed to have money, or who has visited Ijondon 
for the purpose of selling goods, who jtrowl a])out the 
streets where shopmen and hoys ate carrying parcels, 
and who attend inns at the time that coaches and 
waggons are loading, or unloading, (floats, called 
duffers^ go about the streets offering bargains, ami at- 
tend public houses, inns, and fairs, pi*etending to S(^1I 
smuggled goods. In offering tluir goods for sale, 
they discover, hy long experience, tlu' pro]u.a* ()hjects 
to practise upon, and seldom fail to deceive t!io 
unwary. 

There are many female sharpers^ wlio dross ele- 
gantly, ]UTSonate women of fasbioii, attend ])lac( s of 
public amusement, and instances liav(> even bctai 
knowm, in which, by (extraordinary (‘ttVont(‘ry, xhey 
have forced themselves into tlu* royal circle. One is 
said to hav(e appeared in a style of pec uliar elegance, 
on tlfce king’s birth-day, and to have pil!ag(*d, in con- 
junction with lK‘r hushand, who was dressed as a 
clergyman, to tlio amount of £1700, without dis- 
covery or suspicion. Ilouscs are k(’])t where female 
cheats dress and undress for ])uhlic ])laces. 

In addition to this detail of swindlers and ci!# ats, 
much iniglit he said respi'cting j)roressed gamblers, as 
well as tlu^ regular thi(!vcs, consisting of house- 
breakers, pickpock('ts, and footpads ; hut such a 
j^ketcli w ould exceed our limits. 

The military estahlishments of tlui metropolis were 

considerably changed by an aet of* parliaiiu'nt pass<*d 

in 1704. It noNv’ consists of tliree r(*oimcnts of foot- 

— , 

guards, containing about 7,000 men, and two regi- 
^ ments of horse guards, consisting of 1,200 men; but 
none of tbes(? troops are permitted to (*nter the city 
without (^special leave from the lord mayor. A body, 
called the yeomen of the guard, consisting of a hun- 
4red men, remain an interesting ndic of tlic king s 
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guards of tlie fifteenth century, wliose dress they still 
retain. 


PRISONS. 

Tlie prisons, houses of correction^ and penitentiaries, 
next claim our attention ; and an afflicting picture the 
subject presents to any mind alive to the cries of 
wretchedness, or aftected hy the audacious demeanour 
of hardened vice. 

Nkwgate. — The gaol of Newgate is of considerable 
antiquity, and it is recorded as a rei‘ 0 })tacle for 
prisoners so far back as 1218; it was improved in 
the beginning of tbc fifteenth century, and afterwards 
rebuilt with greater strength and more (convenience, 
with a central gate, and a ])()stern for foot passengers. 
The ])rison then (‘xteiided over Newgate street, with 
the gate and ])ost(‘rn beiieatli. This building was 
tikeu down in 1777, and a new structure begun to be 
erected on the present site, still bearing the oniginal 
name of Newgate. Before it was well comp!(;t(Hl, 
the rioters of 1780 destroyed the interior by fin*, it 
has since bc'cii restored, and now ])resents a uniform 
ext(Tior to thi^ west, consisting of two wings, and the 
keepei'’s house, as a centre. This is the general 
criminal ])risou for tlu^ county, as well as tlie city. 
In its nortli-(‘ast angle, adjoining Newgate street, is 
the eondc'inned yard, in which ))ersuiis under sentcuco 
of death arc; k(*i)t in solitary cells, exeej^t (luring a 
few hours of the day. Ilie prison is still technically 
divided into tw^o si(les — ^the (lebtor s si(h% and felon’s 
side, the noi*tb side baviug formc'rly been appro- 
priated to debtors, men and w omen ; but in eonsc- 
(]ueuee of the iiKi(le(]uacy of the J>iuldiug to contain, 
conveniently, alcove five hundred prisoners, the corpo- 
ration decided on tin; erection of a new prison, for 
debtors exclusiv(;ly, in Wbiteeross street, Cripplegate. 
Some improvc'nu'nts in the int('i’nal economy of tlu& 
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prison liavo recently l)cen adopted, eH])ecially in 
regard to the classification of th(' ])iisoucr.s. TIk^ 
sheriffs, in 1708, established a fund by means of which 
^ they have been ciial)led to supply many necessaries to 
the poor prisoners ; and poor-l)oxc^ have bt'en put up 
at all the doors for the benefit of tlie wliole prison, 
which invite tlie contributions of 1)enevolent persons, 
as a means of augmenting tlie slieritts' fund. 'Jdiere 
is a neat chapel in this prison, Avhere the ordinary 
reads prayers twice on KSundays, Wc^dnesdays, and 
Fridays, and preaches every Sunday morning. 

Strangers wishing to visit this and similar recep- 
tacles of crime in the metropolis, may obtain admit- 
tance, on ]>rocnring an order from tluj sheriffs, or 
other official ]iersons. 

(iiLTSPi (\)MeTi:i{. — In 17.‘M tliis ]wisoii, 

belonging to the slu'rittV court, was erected, having 
formerly stood in Wood-street. The building is or 
brick, with the front cased wltlv rustic stone- work. 
It -is ‘HOW under the regulations of the city ]>risons, 
and -is apju’opriated to persons (M>mmitt(‘d for trial, or 
for furiher examination. There are niiu* wards, ca- 
jxible of being allotted to pvisonc'vs of dift'erent de- 
scrij)tions. 11 ere, also, all night eharg('s, originating 
in the city, are received, the watch-houses not being 
allowed, as in other paiis of the metropolis, to take 
the custody of prisoiuTS. ( V>ld and warni ])aths are 
provided, and persons confiiuMl are admitted to the 
use of them on j^roper occasions. Each ])rlson(U* has 
a bed stufti^d with straw, and two or three covfudets, 
according to the weather. All tlio rooms have fire- 
places, and the entire building is, perhaps, tlu' neatest 
and most conveniently arranged among the prisons of 
London. 

Debtors Prison, Whitecross-strekt. — This 
prison was built between the years 1813 and 1815, 
for the purpose of distinguishing tlu^ confinement of 
delitors from that of criminals, who were formerly 
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crowded together in Newgate and the Compter. The 
first stone was laid in July, 1813, on a plot of ground, 
once the I^(iaeo(*k Brewhouse, in front of Cripplegate 
ehureh. The high ])rice of Imilding ground in the 
metro])o]is nnfortuiiitely, however, too inueli limited 
the areas for exercise. But, certainly, the accommo- 
dations far excc^ed those previously ]) 0 ssesscd by the 
unfortunate class of persons confined here ; w Idle tlio 
sit(‘, being but little more than a quai*ter of a mile 
from fSt. J^auVs, dtx's not, in generafi remove the in- 
carcerated out of the 8j)liere of the attentions of their 
town IViends. The l)uikliiig is calculated to contain 
400 prisoners. 

Tifk Kin(Vs Bencif Prison is of great, though 
uncertain nnti(iuity. TIfc space it occu])ies is exten- 
sive : witl)in its area, tliere are four jmmps of spring 
and river watcu*. A cofiee-house, two \)ublic-houscs, 
and sliops and stalls for meat, vegetables, and neces- 
saries of almost every description, give tlie place the 
appcaranc(j of a pul)lic market; while th(‘ numbors 
peoj)h) walking about, or engaged in various amuse- 
ments, are little calculated to impress the stranger 
with the idea of distress, or oven of confinement. 
Here ar<3 2-24 rooms, or a])artments, eight of wddcli 
are called state rooms, which are much larger than 
tlie others. I'he walls surrounding the prison aro 
fifty feet bigh, suianounted liy chevaux de friz e ; but 
the liberties, or rules as they are called, comprehend 
all St. Gt?org(''s bdelds, one side of Black man.-street, 
and part of the Borough lligh-street, forming au 
area of about three miles in circumference. These 
rules are generally piirchaseable, after the following 
I’ate, by the prisoners : five guineas for small <lebts ; 
(‘ight guineas for the first hundred pounds of debt, 
and al)out half that sum for every hundred pounds. 
Day-rules, of which three may be obtained in every 
term, may also be purchased for four shillings and 
twopence tlie first day, and three shillings and ten- 
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pcHCC for the others. Eacli description of purcliasers 
inii^t give good security to the governor or, as he is 
called, marshal. Those who purchase the first-men- 
tioned, may take up tlieir residence anywhere witliin 
the precincts described ; hut the dAy-rules only autho- 
rise the prisoner to go out on these* daj'S for which 
they arc bought. These privileges render the King $ 
Bench the most desirable ])lace of incarceration for 
debtors in England ; and hence, pcTsons so situated, 
frequently remove tlu'inselves to it by habeas corpus, 
from the most distant prisons in the kingdom. 

Fleet Prison, Fleet-market. This prison, for 
debtors, w’as founded as early as the first year of 
Richard 1. It was the place of confinement for those 
wdio had incurred the displeasure of that arbitrary 
court, the Star Chamlier. Persons guilty of c()ntcm})t 
in the Court of (diancerv, are likewise committed to 
this place. The liberty of residing within the rules 
of the prison, may be o])taiued on furnishing two 
good»securities to the w’ardcm for their debt, and pay- 
ing about three jmt cent, on its amount. I'ho rules, 
which extended from hdeet-marktt on the w^cst, to 
the London Coffee-liouse on the ( ast, and tVean Lud- 
gate-liill on tlu; south, to Fleet-lane on the nortli, 
were eiilai'ged by an order of tlie Court of Common 
Pleas in tlie year 1824 . fa)dgings within these rules 
are generally bad and very i xjxnsive. (diantably 
disposed persons contribnt(* to the p«)or s l>ox, ])1aced 
near the ])avemriit, on the (‘astc*rii sid(* of Fleet-mar- 
ket ; and it sliould be known, that all tlie money so 
collected is fairly and jndieously distril)uted ainong 
objects of real distre.ss within tlie jnison walls. 

The Middlesex Ifoisi: of C'oftuECTJox, Cold- 
bath-fields, was built on a plan recommended by the 
late Mr. llow^ard, and may l^e considered, botli in 
construction and discipline, as an ex])erimcnt on severe 
principles, to coiTcct and reform convictod criminals. 
It cost between £70,000 and £80,000 ; its anniral 
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expenses arc about £7000. It was first opened in 
1794, and was then designed only as a kind of bride- 
well ; but, having suitable accommodation for various 
kinds of prisoners, jit is now used for all classes of 
criminals. 

Totiiill-Fields’ Bridewell. — This is a prison 
to which the magistrates of Westminster, in general, 
commit provisionally for imputed crimes, and it is 
also a receptacle for debtors and vagrants. 

New Prison, Clerkenwell. — Tliis building occu- 
pies a considerable area between St. James’s-walk 
and Corj)oration-row. It has been greatly enlarged 
by the removal of the hous<'s in Short’s-buildings, 
and the enclosure of the late Drill ground. The dif- 
fi'rent wards are commodious and convenient, and 
the prisoners arc properly classed. A neat chapel 
and school-room arc added to the hall. 

The Marsha LSE A is a gaol of high antiquity, si- 
tuated near St. Cceovge’s church, in the borough. ,Th.is 
is the prison for the Palace court. 

Tlie BoRoroH Compter belongs to the city of 
London, and extimds over five parishi's. It is appro- 
priated for the reception of persons guilty of every 
species of crime. 

I^KNITEXTIARY, ]\Ttlrank. — The design of a build- 
ing of this nature, for the punishment, employment, 
and reformation of offeudei's of secondary turpitude, 
formerly punishc'd by transportation for a tenn of 
years, was first conceived after the disputes* began, 
which terminated in the separation of this country 
from America, to which convicts had pi*eviously been 
sent. The project for colonizing New South Wales, 
by the banishment of convicts thither, was then 
adopted ; and to this, confinement in the Penitentiary 
has succeeded. The plan of this erection is partly 
that recommended liy Mr. Jeremy Bentham. The 
front faces the Thames, and consists of a gateway, 
over which is placed the word “Penitentiary,” in 
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large letters. The external form of tlic pi'isoii is an 
octagon, enclosing a1)Out eighteen acres, on wliicli art^ 
erected seven distinct, though connected l)uil(lings, all 
the rooms in whicli face the house in tlu^ centn% when.' 
the principal master resides, and has thus a com))h'tc 
view of the whole. Tlic rooms are about twelve feet 
seven, and are each funiislied with a 1)edstead, 
niattrass, i*ug, holster, blank ets and shirts ; they are 
likewise Avell warmed and ventilated, and glaz(‘d in- 
side, having iron l)ars Avithout. The huil<ling cost 
between four and fivc^ Iinndred tliousand ])oun(ls. It 
was originally intended for the reception of four hun- 
dred male and four hundred female prisoners^ Ijiit is 
capable of accommodating half as many again. Tlu^ 
prisoners arc kept regularly employed in A'arious 
manufactures, and their religious and moi-al haliits 
strictly attended to, 'fho femnles are under oiheers 
of their own sex, the goAnrnor hims(*lf being rest)*ieted 
from going round their part of the ])risoti, (*xcept In 
the eompanyof the matron. This cireumstanee merits 
particular notice, as it is the lirst instance in wliieli it 
lias been attempted in tiiis eoimtry, to place any 
luunher of female prisomu’s undevr female officers. 
The demeaiKMir of the prisoners in the Ihnitentiary 
is, in general, (piiet and decorous, altliougb souk* of 
them entere<l Avith very Irid (diaracti'rs. They ajipear 
sensible of the pains Avliieh arc taken for their im- 
provement, and are tliankful for tl)C5 eommutation of 
their sentences. Tlie chapel of tlic) ])rison is a com- 
modious building, Avhere the ])risoncrs attend twice 
on every Sunday. The jirisoners are entitled to a 
per centage on all their earnings ; and the amount is 
set apart for their use on ludng dischurg(Ml. None of 
the prisoners arc allowed to see tludr friends, except 
by au ord(^r from the committee, and tliis privilege is 
granted to those only whose conduct is approved by 
the governor, chaplain, or master manufacturer. Tho 
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interview must take place before an officer, and no 
provisions of any kind are allowed to be brought in. 

Tliis prison is governed l)y a committee nominated 
by the ])rivy couiKtjjl, and no ])erson can b(^ admitted 
to see it witliout an order from tlio Secretary of State 
for the ilonu^ Department, or unless ho is accom- 
panied by one of the committee. 

SeuNOJNG iroiisi<:s. — In the metropolis are nume- 
rous slicriff-officers' liouses, or ^^Spunging Ifouses,'^ 
as tliey are calk'd, from the exorbitant expenses to 
whicli they subject such persons as, unfortunately, be- 
come their inmates. Here, when arrested, the debtor 
may remain, eitlier till he has found means of settling 
with his creditor, or chooses to remove to a puVdic 
prison. 


PAITPERTSM AND MENDICITY. 

As the condition of the poor and the indigent not 
only constitutes an important feature in the state of 
society, but also in the character of tlie government 
undo' whicli we live, wo will, we trust, bo excused 
for introducing tlie subject shortly in this place. 

Poverty has been dehned to be that condition in 
society, where the individual has no surplus labour in 
store*, and, conse(|uently, no property but what is de- 
rived from the constant exercise of industry in the 
various occupations of life ; that is, the state of every 
one who must labour for his subsistence. Indigence^ 
on the other hand, is that condition which implies 
want, misery, and distress. Indigence, therefore, and 
not poverty, is the evil against wliicli good govcni- 
ment ought to guard. Where indigence exists, the 
burden of what are called paupers must follow ; or, 
which possibly is much worse, mendicity will ensue. 
Pauperism and mendicity have, of late years, in- 
creased to a most alarming extent, and have, from 
time to time^ caused the interference of parliamentary 
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mvestigation, in the hope of being able to clieck the 
calamities of improved legislation. 

To cure or alleviate the evil, the Iloiise of Commons 
promoted inquiries by a Committi|je ; and the report 
developed such a body of evidence as to ascertain, 
beyond all possibility of doubt, the gross and mon- 
strous frauds practised by mendicants in the metro- 
polis, and its immediate neighbourhood. Among 
other facts ascertained, we will state the following : — 

That considerable sums of money have been found 
in the pockets, and secreted in the clothes of beggars, 
when brought before magistrates ; that beggars make 
great profits by changing tlieir clothes two or three 
times a day, and receiving money which was intended 
for others ; that a blind man with a dog has collected 
as much as thirty shillings a day ; and others from 
three shillings to seven, eiglit, and even more per day. 
There are two houses in St. Giles's, which are fre- 
quented by considerably more tlian two hundred 
beggars. There they have their clubs ; and when 
they meet, drink and feed well, read the papers, and 
discuss politics ! Nobody dares intrude into their 
clubs except he is a beggar, or introduced by one ; 
the singularity of the spectacle would otherwise draw 
numbers around them which would hurt the trade. 
Their average daily collections amount to from three 
to five shillings each per day, two shillings and six- 
pence of wdiich it is supposed they each s])CTu 1 at 
night, besides sixpence for a bed. A negro beggar 
retired some time ago to the West Indices, with a for- 
tune of £1500. Beggars have said they go through 
forty streets in a day, and that it is a poor street that 
does not yield twopence; aiul that it is a had day 
that does not yield eight shillings, or more. Beggars 
make great use of children in practising upon the 
feelings of the humane. Children arc sent out in the 
raoming with an order not to return without a certain 
sum. One man will collect several children from 
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different parents, paying sixpence or ninepenco for 
each during the day. 8oific cliildrcii have been regu- 
larly let out by tlie day for two shillings and sixpence, 
as the price of th(dr hm^ : a child that is shockingly 
deformed is worth tour shillings a day, and even more. 
.Before the Connnons* coininittee, an instance was 
stated of ail old woinaii, who keeps a nicjht school for 
the purpose of instructing children in tlic street lan- 
guage!’ Bc‘ggars evade the vagrant act by carrying 
matches, and other articles of little value, for sale. 
There is no form of distress which tla^y do not 
assume, in order to practice n])on the humanity of 
strangers. 

The best security, not only against pauperism and 
mendicity, but also against tlie extension of* crime, 
will be found to be in exciting and ])rouioting religious 
and moral babits among the p('o])k‘. 

WouKJiocsKs. — From what has been stated, it 
may bo supposed how amazing is the extent pf 
pauperism and ineiidicity. That there should ho 
such numerous pro<jfs of the benevolent care <‘xtended 
towards the liel])]('ss poor, is a proud boast for tlui 
nation; but at the same time it is to be lamented, 
that, out of this good, i*vil should result, owing to 
the iuedicacious woi-kiug of the system. In a work- 
ing (‘ountry like iMigland, so distinguished for tlie 
industrious habits of its natives, it never could have 
been intended that the necessitons poor — nece>-itous 
from want of work, loss of jiarents and friends — 
should be supported in idleness, because they threw 
ihemselves on the parish.'' It cannot be that bi'causo 
individuals are compelled to npply for parisli relief, 
they must be sujiported without working ; but here, 
however, may be ti’accd much of the burden on 
parishes ; and no work being ])rovidcd in these 
houses, their very name Avas a misnomer. Tlu'y have, 
in genereil, been anything but houses of real iudiistry 
II 
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and useful reform ; within these few years, however, 
the necessities of the times liave promoted a more 
national system. Instead of allowing these places to 
be the scenes of idleness and misery,' many of them 
have been properly converted inift places of activity 
and industry. 


CIIAPTEK III. 

Commerce and Trade of the Metropolis, Its Port. Docks, Manufac 
turcs. Trading Companies. Markets. Fairs, &c. 

Tins Chapter introduces us to a sulijt'ct that cannot 
but arouse tlio gTatltudc of Englislnneig and the 
astonishinent of fon'igiiers. By' its internal activity 
aild external enterprise — its inauiilaetnres at homo and 
its comincT’eo abroad — England, in the most trying 
periods of her history, has been enabled to stand 
proudly erect amongst the nations. A subject so 
pregnant with eLxjueiit detail lias, as might ho ex- 
pected, been treated by various authors ; but length- 
ened historical reviews in a work like the ])re.sentj 
however gratifying tlnw might be to personal feelings, 
would exceed tbe limits within which, for the sake of 
general* utility, we must iu‘ees<arily confine ourselves. 
Some statements, nev(*rtheles.s, are re([nisito in the 
History of Lond(UJ, which we jirofess to give ; and 
which we trust will lie fuiuid to be accurate, if not 
elaborate. 

As to its commercial history^ Eondoii was doubtless 
a place of considerable trade at a very early period. 
Tacitus speaks of it as the? nohilc emporium of his 
time, the gri^at resort of merchants, and, though not 
a colony at that period, yet, as a city, celebrated for its 
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ooiDnicrdal intercourse. After this little is known of 
its ti'ade until tlic close of the second century, when it 
is attain inentioned as having become a great and 
wealthy city.'' I^the year 359, it is said of England, 
that its cominerci’i was so exteiided, that eight hundred 
vessels were employed in the port of Loudon for the ex- 
port of corn only. Three (centuries after, Bc?de makes 
ineution of it as an emporium for many nations repair- 
ing to it by land and sea." Fitzstephen, wlio lived in 
the reign of Henry II.., s^ays, that no city in the world 
exports its nu'rcliandise to such a distance as London." 
lie does not, liowever, inform us wliat goods were ex- 
ported, or to wliat countries they were carricMl. But 
among the imports he mentions gold, spices, and 
frankincense from Arabia; precious stones from India, 
and palm oil from Bagdad. Thus it appears, that 
even in the intaucy of European commerce, and at a 
time when ignorance and barbarity clouded almost 
every j)ortion of tlie world, this favoured city h,ad 
made no incoiisideral)le progress towards its present 
celebrity and importance. 

Th(‘ close of tlu' 13th century was a remarkable era 
ill the CNJinmercial liistory of London. In the year 
129 (n tli(‘ company of Merchant Adventurers was first 
incoiporatinl by Ihlward 1. The Ilanso merchants 
also receivt'd con>iderable ])rivilegcs about the same 
time. Ill tli(‘ yc‘ar 15UL all the ancient ])rivilegcs of 
tlie llanx* merchants wtTC conlirmcd to them by sta- 
tute ; and all 11 h‘ ])revious acts which liad been made 
in d(‘i‘ogation of them annulled. In 1553, a 

great geographical and imo'cantile discoA’ci’y Avas made 
/)y a coiMjiaiiy instituted for the ])urpose of jirosecuting 
discov('ric‘s, un<l(‘r the direction of 8('bastiau C^abot, 
a merchant of Bristol. One of the ships tittial out by 
this company accidiaitally fell into the bay of St. 
Nicholas, in the AV"hite Sea, and landing at Arch- 
angel, obtained from the Ozar of Russia peculiar pri- 
vileges of trade with the subjects of bis domimons. 
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The Russia or IMoscovy morcliants mTc incorporatuil 
in the reign of Mar\% and had their charter subse- 
quently confinued by Klizalieth. This princess like- 
wise obtained an exclusive <rrant to.tlie 'MnuHsh of the 
whole foreign coininerce of tliat ‘extensive empire, 
which they continued to enjoy for a long period. 

It was not, in fact, till the reign of Elizabeth, that 
England began to feel luu* true wc.ight in the scale of 
commerce. iShc then planned some settlements in 
America, particularly in Virginia. About tins period 
the civil dissensions in Flanders caused multitudes of 
families to flock to London, and to biirg with tlicm 
their trades and thc‘ir riches. This great addition to 
the population of tlie city, and tlie eouscapient increase 
of its commerce, led to the erection of the Royal Ex- 
change by Sir Thomas ({reshaiu. In IT ’iH, tlie Le- 
vant company, and also tln^ Eastland (’i)m})any, were 
established. On the 31st of Diaiember, Ih'OO, tlio 
qiiecn granted tlie first patent to the J^last India com- 
pany. The first adventure })roving siua-e.ssful, the 
company continued its exeitions, and lu uee has arisen 
the most splendid and powerful nn'reaiitile association 
that jirobahly ever existed. :.Vssuranee and Insurance 
companies were now estaldished in lioudon ; and tluj 
company of Sj)anish merchants was likc'wise incor- 
porated. So tliat the reign of Elizahetli may be 
justly considered as an era in the commercial history 
X)f the metropolis. 

In the reign of James L, tlu* jirogress of the foreign 
trade was greatly increased. The tonnage and num- 
ber of ships in the port of London was considerably 
augmented. JMany of the patents granted by Eliza- 
betli were annulled, and tlio trade thrown open. 
Aiaong the circumstances which occasioned the vast 
jnerease of trade during this reign, may be reckoned 
ihe colonization of America and the West India 
Islands. The discoveries, likewise, which were every 
4ay made in different quarters of the globe, had a 
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poM crful effect in stimulating niimbcTs of speculating 
individuals to commercial exertion and adventure. 

During the, Y)eaceful part of the reign of Charles I., 
the commerce of i^ie metropolis continued to make a 
most rapid progress. The augmented commerce of 
its 2 )ort may in some measure be estimated by the 
amount of ship-momy which this unfortunate monarch 
iniposed on the city, in 10*34. About this time, 
Prices-cxirrent were first printed; and, in 1635, an 
orrlcr was issued by tlie king in council, to the post- 
master of England for foreign parts,’' requiring him to 
opi'ii a ri'gular communication, by running posts bc- 
tw(Hm tlie nndropolis and Edinbiirgli, Ireland, and 
many other places. 

Previous to the year KMO, it was usual for tho 
merchants to de}>osit their money in the Tower Mint. 
Hut this d(‘posit lost all its credit by the ill-advised 
measure of a forced loan, which the king thought pro- 
per to make. Tlie merchants, in consequence, wei’C 
obliged to trust tlieir money to their apprentices and 
clerks. The circumstances of the times, and oppor-» 
tunity, holding forth great indneements to fiuuds, 
many masters lost at once both their servants and their 
money. Some remedy became necessary. ]\ferchants 
now l>egan to lodge cash in the hands of tlie gold- 
smiths, Avhom thev commissioned also to receive and 
])a.y for them. Thus originated tlie practice of Pank^ 
hvj ; for the goldsmiths soon perceived tlu^ advantage 
that im’glit be derived from possessing disposable capi- 
tal, :uid began to allow a I’cgular interest for all sums 
committed to tbeiv care; and at the same time, 
they commenced the discounting of merchants’ bills, 
at a sujierior rate of interest to what they paid. 

In the celebrated navigation act was passed, 

the' provisions of which greatly contributed to pro- 
mote the naval and commercial greatness of Britain. 
This year coffee was introduced into Ijondon by a 
Turkey merchant. The sugar trade was nowriikewise 
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estal)H!r?l)(Hl ; and upwards of 20,000 pieces of clotli 
were sent annually to d'orkey, in return for the com- 
modities of that country. 

•/ •* 

The ])lague, in !()().>, wholly siy^pended the com- 
merce of London ; so that scarcely a >siiim]e foi^t'ign 
vessel entere<I the port for nearly three years. The 
great tire also occasioned in(!alcnlal)h' loss to many of 
the most opulent merchants. Notwitlistandiiig tliesc 
disastrous events, the spirit of the survivors was 
roused to uuc()ium()U exertions ; and in the course of 
a few years the city rose from its aslu's NN’ith greatev 
magnitiemu’O and splendour. India muslins were first 
worn in 1(>70, and soon hecame jnevahmt. In this 
year also, the Hudson’s Bay CoTn]>any was ('stahlished, 
with very extensive powers. The ( irecadand Fishing 
Ooinpany was iucor])orated in tlie year Jo'Jid, and the 
institution of tli(‘ Bank of England rc'ndered tlie fol- 
lowing year justly Tueinorable in tlu^ cmninercial 
annals of the metro])olis. 

The eommeree to the East Indies having gn^atly 
increas(;d, and many dispiit(*s arising relative to t^xelu- 
bive trade, a new joint- stock company was incorpo- 
rated in London, in the vear hy the name of 

‘‘Tlie Englisl) (\mi])any trading to the Faist Indies." 
The cxist(‘nee f)f two I'ival companies, liowevca*, soon 
gave rise to immmerahle disputes ; to rt'inedy whieln 
their consoli<latiou took ])lace in the time of Ciueen 
Anne, by the title of '•‘^The Fnited (\)m])any of 
Merchants trading to tin* Isast Indic's.” 

During the reign of fJeorge L, tlu^ trade of London 
made hut very little ])rogress, owing to tlie South Sea 
scheme, tlie Scottish ndx'llioii, ami the S])anish war. 
But in 1T32, eonunerce Ix'gan to revive ; its advances, 
however, were comparatividy slow, till 1748, aft(T 
which it extended, with nneommon rapidity. The 
next check it sustained was occasioned hy the American 
war. But no sooiut wiis p(‘ac(^ signed, than it pro- 
ceeded with renewed vigour. In 1784, tlic net sum 
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of duties levied in the port of London amounted to the 
vast sum of £4,472,0JM. From this period to 17^K), 
tlie commerce^ of Ijondon continued uniforndy in- 
creasing. In. that^y('ai% ho^vevel\ in consecpieiuo of 
the coinin(Ticeinc‘nt of the war, tln^ value of exports 
was upwards of two millions h.'ss than tlie preceding 
year, though tlie imports scaveedy suffered any dimi- 
nution. Numerous Iiaukriqitcies Avere tlie consc- 
ijuence ; hut the timely iuterha-c uce of the legislature, 
and tlie voting of exclie(|uer hills to thv^ amount of 
.-£5,000,000, fir the use of such pcavons as could give 
suffici(‘nt security, soon checked the growing distress. 

Li the course of the three succeeding years, the 
appearance of things was eiitindy changed for tlio 
ludter; and have eontiniu'd gradually to improve up 
to the present time; and Loudon is acknowledged 
hy all to he tlie first commercial city in the world. 

The introduction of stcainhoats has greatly in- 
creased the trade of London. The first of these 
vessels that liad heen seen on the Tliames arrrived at 
London, Irom (Glasgow, in 181 h. They arc? now very 
numerous, and of various tonnn.g(\ and (h^jiart from, 
and arrive at London with a regularity hitherto un- 
precedenteil ; regular traders ply betAN een liondon and 
the following ])laces, among many others : — 

Ostend, (^ihiis, Hotterdam, llull, twice a week; 
Ronlogne, llanihurgh, Dnhlin, Falmouth, Edinhurgh, 
Plymouth, Avivkly; JMargate, Uamsgate, Jliclimond, 
&(*., daily. 44i(*se packets an' all fitti^d up with great 
neatness, and with a vicAv to tlie comfort of the pas- 
sengers. 

To form a practical id(*a of tlie amount of the 
shipping of the poi t of lauidoii, a trip hy one of the 
river steamers to (IravescTid or Margate, in favoiiralde 
weather, is recommended. hVom the moment of em- 
barking to the time of landing, tlie interest of the 
stranger will bo kept constantly alive by successive 
pbjects of wonder and admiration. From any of the 
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lioiglits al)Out Gravcsciul, which command a view of 
tlie windings of the river, as many as 1000 vessels 
will frequently he seen wending tlicir way up or down, 
or quietly waiting a return of the |ide. 

The trade of lioiidon has heen frequently augmented 
by means of tlie railway comimmieation that now 
exists between the metropolis and all parts of the 
country. The following are the principal llailwaj’ 
Tennini in London : — 

London and Birmingham, Enston-square, Xew-roud. 

London and Black wdl, ]S'ew Lon don-street, City. 

London, Croydon, Dover and Brighton, Did Kent- 
road. 

Eastern (kmntics, Shoreditch. 

Great WestcTU, Ikaddington. 

JiOndon and Grec^nwich, London-hridge, Southwark. 

Nortliern and J^astern, Shoreditch. 

Soutli Western, Nine Elms, Vauxhall. 

THE PORT OE LONDON, 

As actually occupied hy shipping, extends from 
Jjondou Bridge to Deptford, heing a distance of nearly 
four miles, and from four to live liundrc'd yards 
average in ))readth ; but when the House of Com- 
mons commenced an investigation respecting tlie port 
of London, the land aeeonnnodations were found to 
consist of tlie legal quays, aiul the suiVerauci' wharfs. 
The former were appointed in the year They 

occupy tlie nortli hank of tlie river, with some inter- 
ruptions from London-hridge to the western extremity 
of Tower-ditch, including a frontage of about IBM 
ffH't. This, with the aid of the sufferance wharfs, 
was totally inadequate to the ])urposes of eoinmercial 
aceonimodation. It was not, however, till the year 
17JKh that a 'plan wms projected for making wet 
(locks in tlie port of liondon, in Wajipiiig, in the Isle 
of Dogs, and at Rotherliithe. Constituting, as they do> 
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bU(‘li grand and truly national works, and forming a 
sort of era in the history of the metropolitan com- 
merce, they merit particular notice. 

Owing to the e? 5 pwded state of the river, and the 
extent of the quays, a committee was appointed t(j 
consider of the best mode of relief; and in conse- 
quence, Mr. Daniel Alexander was named to make a 
survey and prepare plans and estimates for forming 
docks at AVapj)iiig, with the addition of a canal lead- 
ing to tliem from that part of Blackwall where the 
priisent East India docks have been made, and along a 
line where the AVest India docks have been since 
fmned. Tlie jdans and estimates were laid before a 
general meeting of merchants, on the 22nd December, 
when tlicy were unanimously approved of, 
a!ul a subscription of £800,000 was laid down, in a 
few hours, for carrying the same into execution. Tlie 
application of the mercliants experienced considerahh^ 
f)pi)ositiou from llie cor])oratioii of Jx)ndon, and froin 
private interests, but ultimately the merchants suc- 
ci‘edc<l as will be perceived by the following notices — 

West India i)()CKs. — The funds for executing 
these ^cks, as already stated, wore raised by the sub- 
scriptions of private individuals. The jiroprietors are 
repaid an interest, not to exceed ten ])or cent., by a 
rate or cliargi^ upon all the shipping and merehandisi' 
entering the dock, and the trade of the company 
has hitherto enahled them to pay that dividend. By 
the act passcnl in July, 1700, all AVest India prodiin' 
coming to the port of London must be unloaded in 
tlieso docks. The plan comprehends two docks : tlu; 
northern one for unloading the ships arrived from the 
W^est Indies, containing thirty acres, and ea])abh‘ of 
containing 300 AVb*st Indiameu; and the southern for 
loading outward Ixuind sliips, containing twenty-four 
aer().s, and ca]>able of containing two hundred 
Indiamen. The former was begun February 3, 1800, 
And opened the 27th of August, 1802, and it is -ar- 
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rounded by extensive ranges of warelioiisc'S, capable 
of acx'oinniodating the wliolo of the AV'est Jiulia trade, 
in wliicli Avarebouses the goods arc ]()dge<l until tlic 
duty is paid. The dock of tw^ity-fouv acres was 
completed and ojxnied iii 180.k These doc-ks arc 
situated across the narrowest part of the Isle of Dogs, 
Avhich is formed by a circuitous course the river takes, 
leaving this almost a peninsula ; so that the docks 
communicate Avith tlie river., at both extremities of the 
islantl, at lllaekwall and Limehousi'. Tlie soil was, 
besides, very favoiirabh^ for the purpose of making 
do(?ks. for the Avhole of the ground that had l)eeu 
gained by the emhanking from the river and tlu‘ marsh, 
befon' it was begun to h(; cut, was from six to seven 
feet under the k‘vel of bigb Avater, so that the ground 
vvhicli Avas cut out from the docks Avas all Avanted for 
making up the quays. The canal to the southward of 
the W est India docks enahles shi])s to avoid tlu' 
circuitous navigation of the Isle of Dogs, hy Avliielra 
distance of several miles is savcal. 'The expcaise for 
making it is paid from the national consolidated fund, 
to be repaid l)y a small tax upon all slnj))nng eonjing 
to the ])ort. The management is intrusted to ^ com- 
mittee of the cor])orati()u of the city of Ijondon.^ 

The London Docks are situated betAVceii llatelift- 
highAvay and the Tliamc's. The funds hy Avhieh these 
docks were executed Avas raised in the same Avay as 
that of the West India docks, and Avill be repaid in a 
similar ’ inamuT. The first stom* of the Avorks AA^as 
laid on Juue2()th, 1802, andtlie dock coA^cTiug twenty 
acres was opened January dist, ITOd. It is ea])al)leol 
reccivirig five liiindred v(\ssels, and has a basin attaclu'd 
to it for the reception of small craft. Extensive 
waixhouscs are enxted on the north quay of tin* dock, 
and also a large tobacco Av.arehousc. Tln^ immense 
nurnln^r of houses wliich wxre takcai down for tlic^ pur- 
pose of making this dock, have much increased the 
expease of the execution. The great trade of the 
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company consists in the general traffic of the port ; 
tlic to])acco warelionse ah)nc covers four acres of 
ground, and governicnt pay the company £15,000 
annually, as rent forjit. The Inisincss is conducted by 
twenty-four directors chosen from among the pro- 
prietors, tog(ither Avitli the lord mayor for the time 
being. A second dock of 14 acres was afterwards 
added and communicates with the Thames at Shad- 
Avell dock. 

East India Docks. — In the year 180^1, the prin- 
cipal jiroprletors of i^ast India shipping, seeing tlic 
beneficial ellects derived from the AVest India docks, 
came to the resolution of following tlie example, by 
liaving docks made for the accommodation of East 
India slii])s, and for the security of goods lirought 
liome by them, which the state of the river, and the 
abuses practised on it had naulerc'd highly necessary. 
llaAung succeeded in carrying a bill through par- 
liament. and having opened a suhscrijition to the 
amount of :Cd00dH)0, the directors made ymrehase 
of the Druiiswick dock at Dlackwall, with a view of 
(‘onv(‘rting it into a dock for loading the outward- 
bound sliippitig. 4'he dock whicli received its name 
ill honour of the reigning family, was begun and 
finished by Mr. PiTiy, from his ])rivatc^ fortune, and 
affords am]>le ]>roof of his wealth and enterprising 
spirit. Ill addition to this, the East India dock com- 
pany have formed a large dock of eighteim acres, for 
tlie purpose of unloading tlie homeward-hound* ships, 
with a commodious basin and embra/airos to it. Tliis 
(lock was begun in tlie end of 1803, and comjdcted in 
1806. All East India produce coming to this port, 
must be unloade(l in tlieso docks. The business is 
conducted by thirteen dii’octors of the East India 
company. 

St. KATiiFaiTNifs Docks are situated on the oast 
side of Tower-hill, the principal entrance Iieing 
through a handsome gateway at the north-w est comer 
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of the immense pile of warehouses. The first stone 
was laid May 3rd, 1 827, and the ceremony of open- 
ing was conducted with great pomj)^ October 25th, 
1828, when nine vessels, of fro^ 400 to 500 tons, 
entered to load and discharge their freight. They are 
the property of a joint stock com]iany, and are 
maiiagccl by a board of directors. 'I’lie situation, is 
very convenient, being as near as possible to the seat 
of business ; and as the docks are surrounded with 
walls, they are entitled to all the privileges of the 
warehousing system. They occupy a space of twenty- 
four acres, thirteen of wdiich are occupied by stort'- 
houses. These docks can receive yearly 1400 trading 
vessels, besides craft for loading and discharging. 

MANUFACTUItES AND TRADE. 

liondon has been long ceh^brated for its manufae- 
tures as well as its commerce. In 1327, tlie skinners 
were a very w’ealthy and numerous class of citizens. 
Cloth- workers of different kinds were also noted fm’ 
the excellence of their goods. In 1556, a manufac- 
tory of the finer sort of glass was established in 
Crutclied Friars ; and flint-glass not excoedcKl by that 
of Venice, was made at the same time at the Savoy. 
About 1561, the manufacture of knit stockings wa< 
introduced, in consequence of tlie ingenuity of an 
apprentice, wIjo, liappening to see a j)air from Mantua 
at theliouse of an Italian, made another pair exactly 
similar to them, xvhicb he presented to the Earl oi 
Pembroke. A manufacture of knivtis was shortly 
after begun hy oiw Tliomas Mattliews, in Fleet-street. 
Coaches were introduced in 1564, and in less tlian 
twenty years, they bi'canu^ an article of extensiv. 
manufacture. In the following year, tlu^ manufacture 
of pins was established; and soon after that of needles. 
The making of "^earthen furnaces, earthen fire potr, 
and earthen ovens, transportable,” began about th : 
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tenth year of Queen Elizabeth ; an Englishman of 
the name of Thomas Dyer, having brought the art 
from Spain. In lo77, pocket watches were brought 
from Gemiany,*and the manufacture of them imme- 
diately commenced.* In the reign of Cliarles I. salt- 
petre was made in such rjuantities, as not only to 
supply the whole of England, but tlie greater part of 
the Continent. Tlie manufacture of silk, as well as 
of various ai'ticles of silver, had also become extremely 
prevalent. The printing of calicoes commenced in 
1676, and about tlie same time, looms for w'Cfiving 
were brought from Holland. 

The Revocation of the Edict of Xante?, in 
having expelled many industrious individuals from 
France, a consideral)U‘ number came over to England, 
and settled in Spitalficlds. Jly them, several of our 
manufactures w’ere imju’oved, particularly that of silk, 
which now employs many thousand hands, and many 
other manufactur(*s w(u-e introduced. [Since that 
period, the productions have greatly increased, both 
in extent and value, in artiel(*s of elegance and utility.> 
such as cutlery, jewellery, gold and silver ornaments^ 
japan ware, cut glass, books, caliinet work, as 

well as commodities recpiiring a great mart foi* their 
consumption, export, or sale, viz., porter, English, 
vdnes, vinegar, refiiu'd sugar, soap, ite., ite. 

The trade of Jamdon may be divided into tlic 
wholesale and retail business, for they are completely 
separate, and under dithTcnt systems of inanagcinent. 
The great mimlior and variety of shops that arc dis- 
persed over the metropolis, the diversity, richness., 
and multiplicity of articles displayed for sale, and the 
great mass of pc'rsoiis di*pendent on, and intimately 
connected wdtli the same, arc calculated to excite the 
astonishment of foreigners, and of individuals who are 
not conversant with the subject. The wdiolsale ti-ado 
is chiefly carried on in the city, and in the vicinity of 
the river, where large warehouses and counting- 
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houses are established. The retail trade is scattered 
through all the public streets ; in which spacious and 
handsome shops are opened for the display of all the 
necessaries, as well as all the hyciiribs of life. The 
shopkeepers of London, arc an^ active, industrious, 
and respectable class. The regular and perpetual 
intercourse, which subsists between London and all 
parts of the kingdom, by means of railways, coaclies, 
waggons, vans, steamboats, barges, &c., constitutes a 
marked feature of this wonderful city. 

We will now attend a little to some of tlie prin- 
cipal companies connected with the trade and com- 
merce of London. 

The Bank of England, Threadnoedlo-street. — 
The year 1694 became a most memorable one in tlie 
annals of the metropolis, by the institution of this 
company, which was incorporated by charter, July 
27; and tlic elVeet of whieli, on the trade, })rosperity, 
revenues, and government of England, are, perliaps, 
iftcalculable. it is the most important institution of 
the kind tliat exists in any ])art of the world, and 
the history of hankiny furnishes no exam[>l(^ that can 
be at all com])ared with it, for tin) range and multi- 
plicity of its transactions, and for tlie vast inlhienee 
whicli it possesses over public and national aitairs. 

Though banks arc of coiisiilerable antiquity, it is 
only ill modern times that their ]a)wer has been so 
extensively manifested. Between two and tliree cen- 
turies before the Christian era a banher of »Si(*yon, a 
city of Pelopeiinesus, is mentioned by Plutarch in his 
life of Aratus. llis business appears to have con- 
sisted in exchanging one kind of money for anotlier. 
The money-changers of Judea, who were driven out 
of the Temple by our Saviour, were probably of the 
description mentioned in the parable of the talents; 
that is, such as made a trade of receiving money in 
deposit, and paying interest for it. From Judea, the 
institution of banks was brought into Europe ; and 
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the Lombard Jews arc said to have kept benches or 
banks, in the market places of Italy, for the exchange 
of money and bills. 

Ill the 14th 'Century the business of banking was 
carried on by the ^drapers of Barcelona, in Spain, 
as it was in after ages by the goldsmiths in London : 
in botli which cases these respective traders were 
consider'd tbo most substantial among the citizens. 
The bank of Barcelona was established by the magis- 
trates, in 1401, xipon the security of the funds of the 
city. 

The bank of Amsterdam, which became proverbial 
for extensive usefulness, and un violated faith, was 
founded by the magistrates and merchants of Holland 
in I IJ09 ; and after the credit of the foreign merchants 
had de(*lined in .Lnglaud, or rather, after the spirit 
and enterprise of our own merchants had obtained 
for tliemselves those advantage's wliicli had been pre- 
viously (‘iijoyed by foreigruTs, tiro goldsmitlis became 
the ]yrineipal bankers in Jiondon, and more particu- 
larly so during tlie time of the civil wars, and until 
the n'volution of 1(>88. fc>everal scliomes had, how- 
ev(T iVoin time to time IxHai promulgated for a public 
baiik ; yet it vvas not till H)94, that tbo public mind 
was sulhcieutly awakened to the utility of such an 
e.stablishnu!iit, and tliat legal provision was made to 
carry it into efleet. (freat oppe)sition was raised by 
tlie moimsl men an 1 otliers who alleged that it would 
eaigross tlio money, stock, and riches of the kingdom, 
and (‘vcntiially render the king absolute. 

All dilliculties, liowever, were at li'iigth overcome; 
and an act passed the Ic'gislatun^ iu 1094, empowering 
their majesties to incorporato the subscribers under 
tlie title of Tlu^ (fovoruor and Company of the 
Bank of England,'’ iu consideration of the loan of 
£1,200,000 granted to government, for which the 
subscribers received nearly 8 per cent. ; the subscrip- 
tion for this largo sum was completed within ten 
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days. The charter directs, that tlie management of 
the hank shall he vested in a governor, deputy-^ 
governor, and twenty-four directors ; tliirtoen, or 
more, to constitute a court, of which the governor or 
deputy-governor must he one. Sdiey are to have a 
perpetual succession, a common seal, and the usual 
powers of cor])orations, as mating hye-laws, (kc., hut 
must not borrow money under their common seal 
without tlie authority of parliament. They are not 
to trade, nor sufter any person in trust For them to 
trade in any goods or merchandise ; hut they may 
deal in bills of exchange, in hiillion, and foreign gold 
and silver coin, &c. They may also lend money oii 
pawns and pledges, and sell those which shall not he 
redeemed within three montlis aftcu* the time agreed 
upon. But this lias been little' acted on. No (Hvideiul 
is to be made hut hy^ consent of a geiu'ral court, and 
that only out of the interest, prolit, ami jiroduce arirr- 
ing hy such dc'aling as the act of ])arliauK‘nt allows. 
The erection of this eedehrated hank, according to tli» 
declaration of one of its iirst directors, not only rc> 
lieved the ministry from their fivcpient processions 
into the city for liorrowing moiu'y on the hc'st public; 
securities, at an interc'st of 10 or 12 per cent., hut 
likcnvisc gave life and ciuTeney to double or triple tlie 
value of its ca])ital in otluT hranehes of public credit. 

The company has carried their transactions in bills 
’'of exchange to a very grc'at extent. Tlu'v discount 
bills for merchants and bankers at five jxa* cc'iit. in- 
terest ; and there is an amount of several millions of 
money constantly floating, devoted to this object 
alone. The business is reduced to a conijilete system, 
as regular as it is liberal. The bills must not have 
more tliaii three months to run : the hankers or 
merchants who present them (for j^ersons engaged in 
retail trade are not admitted to the direct benefit 
of these di.scounts), must able to swear that they 
are worth at least twelve or fifteen thousiiud pounds ; 
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the town bills must be sent in every Wednesday, but 
the country bills are admitted every day, each party 
possessing such privilege being limited to a certain 
weekly amount, ’^hich, however, is great, and the 
next day the bills are discounted or returned; and 
where any bill is dishonoured, the party on whom the 
bill is drawn, need not expect his bills to pass there 
in future. Although the discounting of some bills 
may be refused on one Wednesday, they may be 
attended to the succeeding week — ^the refusal may 
possibly have been occasioned by tlic party having 
been pix'viously accommodated with the prescribed 
amount. Each member has a fair proportion of the 
amount set apart for the discounting of notes; and 
no deposits are required. Too much praise cannot 
be bestoweti on the company for the benefits rendered 
to the commercial world by this laudable practice, 
whicli has enabled merchants and bankers to embark 
in undertakings, for their own advantage, the success 
of the revenue, and the prosperity of our general 
commerce. 

Nature op tjie Stocks, & c . — The stocks, or pub- 
lic funds, comprise the aggregate of all the loans 
which have been advanced to government for defraying 
the ordinary, and extraordinary expenses of the 
nation ; and geuerjilly speaking, constitute what is 
called the national debt. The funding system was 
first practised by the Venetians, in 1171, but was not 
legally established in England till the incorporation 
of the bank. It consists in the due pajnnent of the 
interest of every loan, by moans of the taxes and 
duties which are imposed and levied for tlie service of 
the state. 

The national debt is divided into various portions, 
tinder the following denominations. : — B.ank stock, 
t^aw 4 per cents. ; 3 per cunts., consols ; 3 per cents., 
1726; 3 per cents., 1797; 4 per cents., consols; 

I 
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3 per cents., reduced long annuities; 3 per cents., 
imperial annuities ; imperial annuities, for twenty-five 
years ; Irish annuities, for fifteen years ; deferred 
stock ; South-sea stock ; 3 per ceij^s., new Soutli-sea 
annuities ; 3 per cents., old South-sea annuities ; on- 
Jiium ; exclunpier, navy, victualling, ordnance, and 
treasury hills. 

Tliis variety of denominations lias arisen, partly 
from the (exigencies under which the loans W(n’e raised, 
and partly from the terms on whicli they Avere nego- 
ciated, (‘ither on annuities, or on the funded property 
of incorporated companies. In raising loans, a douceur 
is occasionally given by govermnent of an annuity for 
a limited time; such are called terminahle, or re- 
deemahlo aiinnities. Jiiit the regular stocks, on which 
the common interest is paid, are called perpetual, or 
irredeemahle annuities. 

New loans are paid at stated })eriods, by instal- 
ments of ten or fifteen per cent., and the tenns on 
which they are made, generally occasion an increase 
on different hinds of stock, to the amount of three 
per c(mt., and upwards, (according to tln^ emergency 
and state of tlie money market,) more than tlui sum 
borrowed. Thus for every £100 capital, new stock 
is cremated to the amount of £103. ^J'lie ditteivnce is 
called the honus, and the aggregate of the additional 
stock of diftei’ent kinds, is termed omnium. If these 
be disposed of sijparately, hefore all the iiiBtalrneiits 
are paid, tlie different articles are called 8cvip^ wlncl\ 
is an abbreviation of subscription. 

The funded debt is that portion of the whole, for 
which taxes have been appropriated by ])arliament, to 
discharge the interest regularly. But as the neces- 
sities of government frequently octeasion the borrowing 
of money for which no opportunity to inakc siicli pro- 
vision lias been afforded, this money is called the wa- 
Junded debt. And of this description arc all sums due 
upon the exchequer, navy, victualling, an,d ordnance 
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bills, which are issued under legislative authority by 
those different offices, and which bc<ar an interest of 
two-pence or three-pence per day, for every £100 till 
paid off. The vijluc of the stocks is perjictually fluc- 
tuating, the variations being occasioned by unfounded, 
as well as real causes. Any occurrence, by wliicb 
the security of the state is either hazarded or strength- 
ened, though one may be as imaginary as the other, 
has an in\mediate effect u])on the price, which will 
either advance or fall, as the news may be considered 
good or bad. The gaining of a victory, the signing 
of an armistice, and the conclusion of a peace, have 
each a direct influence on the rise of the stocks; 
whilst, on the other hand, the loss of a battle, the 
death of a sovereign, the commencement and pro- 
traction of war, are equally certain to lower the funds ; 
even tlie mere report of a momentous event, will fre- 
quently lead to a considerable alteration of price. The 
quantity of stock in the market will, also, have, an 
effect, as purchasers will be more or less numerous. 

The manner of purchasing stock is to give a specific 
number of pounds for a nominal hundred pounds. 
Thus if the pui'chase be made in the 3 per cents., and 
the current price be £80, that sum is paid for £100 
stock, which yields a dividend of £3 per auuum. 
Persons acquainted with stock -jobbing, will some- 
times obtain a considerable advantage, by trimsfcrring 
•^tock from one branch of the funds to another, the 
variations in the value of the different stdeks, not 
being always adjusted t(» their ])roper level. 

In the purc;ha.sc and sale of stocks it is necessary 
to keep in mind, that the interest due on them from 
the time of the hist payment of the dividends is 
always taken into the currcait ]irice, and the seller 
never I’eceivea any consideration for it, except in the 
<!ase of India bonds and exchequer bills, when the 
interest duo is calculated to the day of sale, and 
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paid for by the purchaser, independently of the price 
agreed on. 

It should also be remembered, that a.s the interest 
on the different stocks is paid at di#jrcnt times, some 
have always a quarter’s interest duo on them more 
than others, and this circumstance occasions a seem- 
ingly considerable difference of value when there is 
none in reality. , 

Every possible degree of facility, consistent witli 
prudence, is given to the purchase .and sale of stocks ; 
yet the intervention of a stock-broker is generally 
thought requisite, .as the identity of the persons 
making the transfer must be vouched for, before thi; 
witnessing clerk will allow his signature to bo made 
in the bank-books. All transfers of stock are made 
on the appointed transfer d.ays ; and no stock can be. 
transferred twice on the same day. The S2>aci; be- 
tween the shutting and opening tlie books of any 
stock is usually .about six weeks. At the time of 
shutting, the dividends due arc can-ied to a separate 
account, .and cannot be transferred with the stock of 
the jjroprietor, the warrants being filled nj) in. the 
name in which the stock stands when the books are 
shut. The dividends on the bank stock are jiayable 
the day after tliey become due ; but those on ,tli<s 
stocks of other companies, and on the govcmjnent 
funds, arc not j>ayablc for about a week after they 
become due. 

Stock-Broker. — ^This is a busine.'-'s which l ii' 
grown up with tlie .state of things in the moiK \ - 
market of this country — a condition of credit and 
pajier-circulation w'hieh many liavc foretold to be le’ 
fatal consequence to the stability of 2)ro2^crty. The' 
iusincss of buying and selling different portions ef 
stock, as j)ei‘Son 3 possessed or wanted money, in |)ro- 
ccss of time has become of so complex a chaiucti r, 
that ap.. ordinary man of business cannot, >vith case 
and coijyenicncc to himself, conduct his own affairs on 
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the “ Stock Exchange at all events it was not 
unpleasant to the general feeling of fund-holders, 
engaged, as many of them were and are, in active 
trades in differjjpt parts of the kingdom, to have the 
opportunity of feeing able to conduct their money 
concerns with the Bank of England by means of 
agents or brokers. This naturaUy enough gave rise 
to the profession of “ Stock-broker and that cha- 
racter is now so completely ingrafted into the system 
that private individuals scarcely ever think of con- 
ducting their transactions with banks, except through 
the medium of a professed broker, who has his per 
centage for his trouble. 

Stock Exchange. — The Stock-brokers used to as- 
semble and transact business in the Bank rotunda ; 
but the inconvenience to which they were subjected, 
and the general interruption of public business occa- 
sioned by the Stock-jobbers who intermingled amongst 
them, gave rise to the plan of the New Stock Ex- 
change. This building is situated at the upper ‘end 
of Capel-street, opposite the east door of the bank ; 
but there arc also entrances to it from Shorter s-coxirt 
and New-court, in Throgmorton-street, and from the 
Hcrcules-tavcra in Broad-strcct. It was erected in 
1804, and is very conveniently arranged and hand- 
somely fitted up. No person is allowed to transact 
business but regular stock-brokers, and they must be 
ballotted for annually by a committee ; and, on being 
chosen, subscribe ten guineas each. Under the clock, 
at the south end of the spacious room in which the 
subscribers assemble, is a tablet for the purpose of 
exhibiting the names of such defaulters as have not 
been able or willing to settle their losses on agreements 
made for the purchase or transfer of stock, and who 
are not again allowed to become members. At the 
north end is a pluviometer, as well as a list of the 
original proprietors of the building. On the cast side 
15 a recess, with an elevated desk, for the use of the 
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“ C’^ommissionera for the Redemption of the National 
Debt,” who make their purchases four times a week, 
viz., on Monday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, 
precisely at twelve o’clock. No ether business is 
transacted liere than that wliich relates solely to the 
purchase and sale of stock in the public funds, ex- 
chequer bills, India bonds, and similar securities. The 
hours are from ton to four. 

East India Cojmpany. — The first idea of this com- 
pany was formed in the reign of Queen Elizabetli ; 
but it has since experienced many alterations. It wai- 
chartered December 31st, 1600. Its first shares or 
subscriptions were originally £ 00 , and its capital only 
£366,891 .6s . ; but the director having a consider- 
able dividend to make in 1676, it was agreed to join 
the profits to the capital, by which the shares wer(^ 
doubled, and consequently each bec.amo worth £100, 
and the capital £739,782 10s.; to which capital, if 
£963,639, the profits and stock of the comjiany to the 
year 1684, be added, the whole will be found to b(; 
£1,703,102. — With their capital, commerce was esta- 
blished by the Red Sea, to Arabia, Persia, India, 
China, and various islands in the Indian ocean. About 
the commencement of the protectorate of Oliver Crom- 
well, howevex', it was imagined tliat opening the trade 
to the East Indies « would benefit tho whole nation; 
commerce was made general, and thus continued till 
1657, when experience having ])roved that tho separate 
trade was detrimental to the undertakers, they were, 
for tho good of the whole, united to the company by 
the legislature. In 1698, a new East India company 
was established which caused a dissolution of tho old 
company, after tho expiration of a certain term which 
T'US allowed for the disposal of their effects. Tin; 
two companies were, howevex’, ultimately united in 
1702 , when a new charter was granted to them under 
the title of “ The United Coxnpany of Merchants of 
England trading to the East Indies.” In the 6th of 
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Quei n Anne, tlic united company lent the government 
£200,000. In 1730, tlic company obtained a renewal 
of their charter from parliament, notwithstanding the 
powerful opposition which was raised agiviust it by a 
considerable body*of merchants and others, in London, 
Bristol, and Liverpool, who had .associated for the 
purpose of overthrowing the old joint-stock -trade, .and 
of establisliing a new regulated company upon its 
ruins. 

In 1774, the East India Company agreed to ad- 
vxinco to governn.cnt one million sterling at three per 
cent, interest, in consideration of having their exclu- 
sive privileges jn’olongcd for fourteen years beyond the 
term [trescribed in the act of p.arliameut of 1730. By 
the act which legiilized this agre^ement, the company 
were (anpowered to borrow any sum not exceeding the 
million tliat was wanted, on bonds, under their com- 
mon seal, at similar interest to th.at which they had 
covenanted to receiMw-from the state. 

The war which broke out between England alid 
Franco in 17 74, produced an extraordinary change in 
the comjiany’s concerns in India, and ultimately led to 
their territorial aggrandizement. 

The com])any afterwards obtained a renewal of their 
charter ; which limited them to places lying to the 
nortli of 1 1 deg. of south Latitude, .and between 64 and 
150 deg. of east longitude. To other parts within the 
specified limits, ships of 3.50 tons burden may trade, 
and under certain restrictions. 

fSouTH-SuA CojtPANv. — Thc business of this com- 
pany consists ill receiving interest of their capital, 
which is in the bands of government, and in the 
payment of dividends, and transferring stock. It is 
managed by a governor, sub-governor, deputy- 
governor, and twenty-ono directors. 

The Sooth-Sba-house, in which the affairs of thc 
company are transacted, is a handsome edifice of the 
Doric order, situated in Tbreadneedle sireot. It en- 
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tloses a quadrangle surrounded by a piazza with Tus- 
can pillars. The offices are well laid out, and all the 
.apaitments convenient and handsome. 

Gas - Light Companies. — The London -gas - light 
company was the first established 'in London, having 
been incorporated in 1812. Its works are situated 
in the Ilorse-fcrry-road, Westminster; Brick -lane, 
Spitalfields ; and the Curtain-road, and consume an- 
nually upwards of .30,000 chaldrons of coal. The 
main pipes extend about one hundred and thirty 
miles. 

The City Gas Company, Dorset-street, Salisbury- 
square. 

The South London Company, at Bank-side. 

The Imperial Gas-Light Company, Panci-as ami 
Whitechapel. 

Insurance Companies. — ^Thc business of Insur- 
ance against loss by fire, is entirely carried on in offices 
established for that purpo.se. Their care in provi<ling 
engines and firemen, the known honour of the 
governors and directors, and the general respectability 
of the establishments, have destroyed all possibility of 
competition by individuals. Some offices are esta- 
blished in the large towns and cities of the kingdom, 
independent of those in the metropolis ; but they arc 
few in number, and their operations merely local, 
while the offices in Ijondon, by means of agents duly 
authorised, and properly stationed, extend their bene- 
ficial relations to all p.arts of the realm. There arc 
likewise several offices for insuring lives, granting an- 
nuities, &c., and othci’s which unite both branchtMS of 
the business. The following is a list of the principal 
offices in the metropolis, with the years in which they 
are instituted : — 

FIRE INSURANCE OFFICES. 

B>acon« Chatham.place and Regtn^8treet, 1823. 

BiunsH, Cornhlll and Sttand, 1799. 
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CovSTY, Regent-street, 1807. 

Hand-in-Hamd, New Bridge-street, 1696. 

Imperial, Cornhill and St. James*- street, 1805. 

PHCBxrx, Lombard-street and Cbaring-cross, 1782. 

Protrctor*, Ol^ewry, 1825. 

Sun, Cornhill a#d Craig's- court, Charing-cross, 1710. 
Westminster, King-street, Covent-garden, 1717- 

LIFE INSURANCE OFFICES. 

Amicahle, Serjeant's Inn, Fleet-street, 1706. 

Asylum, Cornhill, 1825. 

Crown, New Bridge- street, 1826. 

British Comsiercial, Cornhill, 1825. 

Eagle, Cornhill and Regent-street, 1807- 
Economic, New Bridge-street, 1825. 

Equitable, New Bridge-street, 1762. 

European, Chatham-place, Blaekfriars, 1818. 

Hope, New Bridge-street and Oxford -street, 1807. 

Law, Lincoln's-inn-fields, 1823. 

London Assouiaiton, Cannon street, 1806. 

Pelican, Lombard-street and Spring-gardens, 1797- 
Provident Institution, Regent-street, 1806. 

Medical and Clerical, Great Russell-street, 1824. 

Rock, New Bridge- street, 1806. 

Star, Regent-circus, Piccadilly, 1817- 
United Empire, Waterloo-place, 1825. 

University, Suffolk-street, Cock8pur-^street,l825. 
Westminster, Strand and Cornhill, 1792. 

FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE OFFICES. 

Albion, New Bridge- street, 1805. 

Alliance, Swithin’s-lane, 1824. 

Atlas, Cheapside, 1808. 

Globe, Cornhill and Pall Mall, 1805. 

Guardian, Lombard- street, 1821. 

London Assurance, Blrcbin-lane, 1720. 

Norwich Union, New Bridge- street, 1797. 

Palladium, Waterloo-place, 1S24. 

Royal Exciianob, at the Royal Exchange, 1720. 

Union, Cornhill, 1714. 

Several of these offices an? I'emarkablo as Imildings. 
The Phoenuv, at Charing-cross, is ouo of the chastest 
specimens of architecture in the metropolis. The 
Pelican^ Lomhard-street, is likewise a very correct 
specimen, and ornamented with a beautiful group, 
executed at Coado’s manufoctory, by M. de Varre, 
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from designs by Lady Diana Beauclere. The County 
and Provident^ Regent-street, is a noble building ; the 
front consists of a rusticated arcade of live arclies, 
over which is a facade of Corintjiian columns, sii])- 
porting an entablature?, parajiet, itnd l)alustrade, the 
whole surmounted l)y a colossal statue of Itritaniiia, 
with her attendant lion. The Union, in Coriihill, 
adorned with two fine figures of Strength and Justice; 
the former is much adiniivd for its muscular expres- 
sion. The Globe is a noble building, erected in 1 820, 
and fitted up witli great elegance. 

LIST OF STATIONS, WHERE THE FIRE ENGINES OF THE 
DIFFERENT COMPANIES ARE KEPT. 


Bedford-Bury . . 

, 

W'cstminstcr. 

Biahopsgate-street, Sweet Apple-court 

Union. 

Carter-lane, near St. Paul’s 


Pheenix. 

Carter-lane, Tooley-street . 


PhcDuix. 

Cartcr-lanc, Tooley-street 


Royal Exchange. 

Commercial road, Lambeth . 


Sun. 

Crown-street, Soho . . • 


Pheenix. 

Earl-strect, Blackffiars • 


Atlas. 

Earl street, Blackfriars . 


Globe. 

Holborn bridge « • • • 


Sun. 

Horseferry-road 


Globe. 

Horslcydowu, John -street • 


Sun. 

Hungerford-market 


British. 

Hungerford-market , 


Imperial. 

King-street, Portman-square . 


Union. 

Little Bridge-street, Blackfriars • 


Hand in Hand. 

Lower East Smithfield 


Imperial. 

Lower Nightingale lane. 


Royal Exchange. 

Magdalen-strcet, Tooley-street 


Guardian. 

Ratciiife-hlghway • 


Sun. 

Regent-street . • 


County. 

Swallow street • • • • 


Sun. 

Thomas-street, Southwark 


London Assurance. 

Threadneedle-street 


London Assurance. 

Union-street, Blackfriars 


Norwich Union. 

Upper Thames-street, Lambeth hill 


Royal Exchange. 

Warwick-street, Golden-square 


Royal Exchange. 

Water-lane, Fleet-street , , 


Beacon. 

Wellelose-square • 


Phoenix. 

Well- street, Oxford-street • 


Westminster* 

Weston-street, Bermondsey 

• 

Albion. 

West Smithfield . . , . 


Hope. 

Whitechapel, Chureh-lane 

• 

BeoooR* 
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POBT OFFICE, ST. MARTIN’S-LE-GRAND. 

The post-office systooi may well be deemed the 
proiKlest of all the peculiarities and improvements of 
tins commercial city? It is now in a wonderful per- 
feet state, and is one of the best conducted in Europe. 
Letters and parcels arc now dispatched by mail 
coaches and railways. The receipts of the post-offiice, 
which originally amounted only to £5000, and, until 
178e3, never surjiassed £140,000 yearly, now amount 
to the enormous sum of £2,400,000. Mails are made 
up, in London, as follows : — . 

Francet^made up daily, and due daily. 

Belgium — Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday. 

Holland — Tuesday and Friday. 

Hamburgh, Sweden, and Norway— Tuesday and Friday. 

Dublin — twice a-day. 

Waterford— daily. 

Donaghadec — daily. 

Guernsey and Jersey— Tuesday and Friday. 

Madeira, Vigo, Cadiz, Oporto, and Gibraltar— every Tuesday. • 

Malta, Greece, and Ionian Islands — twice a month. 

Svria, Egypt, and India, via Southampton— first and sixteenth of each 
month. 

Brazil, Buenos Ayres, and Canary Islands — first Tuesday in the month* 
America, via Liverpool— once a- week during summer months, and 
Tortnightly during winter. 

Tlcsidos the general post-office, there are above 
sixty receiving houses in different parts of the metro- 
polis, which are open every day except Sundays. 

MARKETS, ANT) SUPPIAES. 

London is, perhaps, bettor sujipHcd with every ar- 
ticle of domestic consumption than any other town in 
England, both as to quality and quantity ; conse- 
quently, provisions arc as cheap in the heart of the 
metropolis, as in those more nearly surrounded by the 
productions. Considering the amazing extent of sur- 
&C0 which London itself occupies, the large portion of 
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its environs devoted to rural dwellings, and tlie ab- 
sence of all useful cultivation for railcs around-r— the 
stranger might he inclined to ask, whether 1:116 inhabi- 
tants are averse to the wholesome 'luxuries of fruit 
and vegetables , whether milk tie an article known 
amongst them ; and whether horses are ever indulged 
with their natural food. But, in truth, these articles 
are in the greatest abundance, and at reasonable 
prices; while, at the same time, nine-tenths of the 
inliahitants have not the least conception whence they 
spring. The inarket-gardencr, at some miles distance, 
toils during the day in rearing the sources of his 
support, and at night loiids his cart, wends his way 
to town, where he andves in time to unload, dispose 
of his goods, generally by contract, and retraces his 
way homeward before the bustle of the day begins. 
The lazy Londoner, rising at eight or nine, is in tlic 
habit of seeing the market well stocked with a fresh 
succession of vegetables, without enquiring whether 
'they have grown there, or drojijied from the moon. 
30,000 acres of ground, oeeujiied in kitchen garden, 
would not suffice for tlie consumption of Jjondon, did 
not art lend its assistance, and ingenuity prompt 
measures to render the soil as jiroiluctive as nature 
could allow. The radish and onion crops searetdy 
shoot above the ground, ere tlie caidiflowei'S from tlie 
frames are planted among them, as thickly as if the 
spot was solely devoted to them. By the time the 
radishes are gathered and disjiosed of, the cauliflowers 
are fit for earthing up ; this Ixdng done, cabbages arc 
planted between them. When these come to maturity 
and are removed, the ground is cleared and planted 
with endive and celery. Thus, on the same spot of 
ground, is produced a fresh succession of crops, which 
in successful seasons arc highly profitable. The an- 
nual average produce of such of these gardens as are 
wholly cultivated by the spade, has been stated to 
amount to £200 per acre; and taking the whole 
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13,003 acres collectively, with about 3,000 acres de- 
voted to the production of fruit, they produce pro- 
visions to the vahio of £1,050,000 annually, for the 
London markets ; a*l this exclusive of the fruit from 
Kent and Surrey, the grapes and apples from the 
continent, and an immense quantity of potatoes sent 
from distant provinces of CJreat Britain and Ireland. 

The OuciiARDS and Fruit Gardens are laid out 
with as much ingenuity as their vegetable brethren. 
First are planted the wide-spreading apple, pear, 
cliorry, plum, &c. ; beneath tlieso, the bushy goose- 
l»erry and raspberry, with here and there, between 
the rows, the creeping strawberry. The surrounding 
walls are covered witli the peach and nectarine, the 
apricot, or plum, &c. In convenient places, earthen 
banks arc raised with sloping aspeirts towards the sun. 
In the autnmnal season endive is planted on these 
banks, where it is preserved from rotting ; at the 
lower extremity ])eas are drilled or sown, which come 
to maturity nearly as soon as those planted on borders ’ 
under a wall. 

Milk. — The metropolis is supplied with milk by 
about 10,000 cows, which are supposed to yield a 
daily average of nine quarts each, making a total of 
8,212.500 gallons. This is sold to the retail dealers 
at an average of 1 s. Od. per gallon, making a sum of 
£400,000, on which they lay a profit of cent, per 
cent. ; and not content with this, the quantity is con- 
sideral)ly increased by the addition of water ; and in 
several instances it has been ascertiiined that difterent 
preparations have been rcsortcfl to. By the nearest 
calculation that has been made, it is suppost'd that the 
charge to tluj consumers for milk is not less than one 
million annually. Dairies are also situated in various 
parts of the town, where good milk may' be found 
previously to its undergoing the process of adul- 
teration. 

Boas ai’o, also, a favourite article of consumption ; 
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and though the fonn or fashion of a living fowl ia 
scarcely known to our cockney friends ; yet, eggs may 
be had fresh at all the dairies. They art* to l)t> found 
in great abundance through towip, some, the })mdne(> 
of the nei< bboiiriug fanns, ]>riucipally of tlie cow- 
teepers in the vicinity ; others brought from a dis- 
tance. Ire and, also, scuds over luiliious auimally : 
yet, notwithstanding the distance whence they come, 
and their being rather subject to breakage, tfiev arc 
often retailed sis low as <></. ]ier dozen, and seldom 
reach more than l.v. ini. At the scarcest jx-riod of 
the year, as Easter and Christmas, the eonsnmption 
is incredible, and beyond calculation. 

Op BrTTKH and Cukusk, tin* animal conHnm])tion 
estimated at near («),000,(>00 Ihs., the largt st jirojutr- 
tiou of eacli being the produce of onr inland comitie'^^, 
and the remainder imported from Holland, Ireland, .yc. 
Butter varies in ])rieo from tenpence to one shillin!; 
and sixpence retail, and oheesc from liveitenee to one 
'shilling per lb. 

Tiik Poi’i.THV consiime<l in the metropolis are f»jti- 
mated at £80,00(1 annually, and to this must he added 
game, as w’ell its pigeons, rabbits, (te., whicli will 
amount to as much in price, though tin? supply is loss 
in {|uantity than the prodtict of the fann-yar<l. 

Fish is im article of hixnrv, which, fnmi vaiious 
causes, is both scarce and c'Xjiensive. Looking at thi: 
situation of London, jdaced on its bcautifnl river, one 
would expect the fish market to he well supplied. 
This, however, cannot always he tin* case, as the vessels 
engaged in the tnule arc often vvoatlur hound at the 
Nore, till their cargo is sjioiled, aud they are obliged 
to throw it overhofird, and x’ctuni for a fresh supply, 
which, of course, enhances the value of the cargo, whoji 
it at last roaohes town. The suyiply of the whole 
metropolis is almost solely confined to ono market, 
where every advantage is taken of circumstances, 
wbieb, togetheu'with the expensd of carriage tlnougb 
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town, fislnnongcrs establishments, &c., render the prieo 
very high to the consumer. 

Nurseries, to gratify the growing refinement of 
taste, may deserve bo mentioned here, as fumisliing a 
portion of the supplies, since flowers of fragrance and 
plants of rarity and beauty are much in demand. 
The nursery men spare neither pains nor expense in 
collecting the greatest variety of the choicest plants, 
shrubs &c., from all (piartcrs of the globe. They are 
reared in numerous jilaces in the immediate vicinity 
of tlio city, vvhen^ our native garrlencrs have attained 
such celebrity for tlie cultivation of exotics, that we 
arc enabled to command a consideral)le e xport trade in 
them to various parts of hhirope. 

i\lARKETS. 

Smitttftkli), famous for the sale of cattle, sheep, 
lambs, calves, and hogs, every 31onday ; and again^ 
Ihougli in a less dc'gree, on Friday ; on tlie latter day 
there is also a market for horses. It consists of a 
large? opcm space, ill arranged for the purpose. The 
cattle and sheep arrive here over night, for the sake 
of traversing the stre(‘ts with less obstruction and 
danger ; and it is distressing to sec them, especially in 
summer, wluai peniu'd up sometimes for fifteen hours, 
without food or drink, after Jiaving travelled many 
miles. 'I'his is one of the dark s])ots upon the fair face 
of London, hut theiH? is some difficulty in pointing out 
how it should he ettectiially removed. 

LEADKNUALTi AXU NkAVUATE MaRKETS, ill strCCtS 
of the same name, are the principal places in London 
for the sale of country-killed meat, and hides. Retail 
butchers, who have no slaughter-houses, pui'chaee the 
carcase? entire at these markets. These markets are 
likewise well supplied with poultry, fresli butter, 
CgM, &c. 

Farrinobon Market, Farringdon-street, is a eon- 
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venleat structure, erected for the sale of meat, 
fruit, and vegetables. This market occupies a space 
of an acre and a half. An avenue, well roofed and 
ventilated, with shops on each si^le,' extends round 
three sides of a quadrangle, and* embraces an ojwn 
square, terminated by an iron railing, with gates for 
the entrance of waggons. There arc entrances to the 
market on three of the sides. 

CovE-VT Garden Market, for fruit, flowers, shrubs, 
seeds, and vegetable, sconsist of three sides of a quad- 
rangle, with a Doric colonnade running round it, sup- 
ported by granite pillars. The wings hav<! shops to- 
wards the square, and otlnu’S looking towards the open 
market. In the centre, facing Great llussol-stroet, runs 
a line of buildings collatend Avith the wings; these 
are roofed in, and form a beautiful passage, with sho))s 
on each side, through to 8t. I’anl’s. Over the build- 
ing is a conservatory well stocked with the choicest 
plants and floAvei’s : it is aj)pr(mcheil by a flight of 
steps, from each corner of the wings. 'Plie present 
elegant market Avas built at the exjxmse of the Duke 
of liedford, on Avhose estate it stands. 

Billi.ncisgate, at the w'cst e.vtrcmity of the Cus- 
tom-house, is the fish-market for the metrojmlis. The 
fi.shing smacks moor alongside themarki^t, AA'here they 
dispose of their cargoes. Tlie business of this place, 
which AA’C presume few Avill feel inclined to visit from 
curiosity, is generally commenced and terminated at an 
early hour in the morning. The female dealers are 
proverbial for a peculiar volubility of tongue, and a 
strange choice of expressions. 

Finsbury Market, A’e\vi>ort Market, and 
Dobougit Market, are severally supiilied with the 
iiece.s.sary variety for domestic purposes — meat, vegeta- 
ble.s, butter, eggs, fowls, »Sic. 

Tlie principal market for hay and straAv for many 
years disgraced the neighbourhood of Pall Mall ; but 
it has been very properly removed to Cumberland 
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Market, in tlie vicinity of the Regent’s Park. There 
are also markets for these commodities at Paddington, 
Smithfield, Southwark, Whitechapel, &c. 

Besides the ‘ m^^rkets we have enumerated, others 
are held weekly iii^Middlesex ; at Barnet, on Monday; 
Southall, on Wednesday ; Uxbridge, Hounslow, Brent- 
ford, and Edge ware, on Thursday ; Staines, on Fri- 
day ; and Enfield, on Saturday. At Hounslow, there 
are generally a fiiu> show of fat cattle, and those not 
disposed of are sent to Loudon. 

Uistanco from a market, however, need be no 
occasion for disappomtment in tlui attainment of 
anything required ; shops for tlie sale of every con- 
sumable article being plentiful in all parts of London, 
wlien^, gcaierally speaking, the best goods are to Ixj 
found — the ])arties keeping them attending to pur- 
chase at an early liour, so as to gain the choice of the 
market. I he ))riceH, of course, are higher to the con- 
sumer. 

or markets are appeunted to be held at stated 
places, on certain days, 'i’hese fairs, which arc ar- 
rangc'd so as nut to interfere w ith each other, are 
generally established for the sale of every species of 
commodities, and are attended witli various kinds of 
ainnsement, wlueli some might term vulgar morri- 
uieiit. The sovereign apjmints both time and place 
for liolding tliese fairs or markets, the cliarter of 
estahlislnneiit s]>eeifying the duration of each, Ix'vond 
which time it is held illegal to continue it. The 
principal fairs held in Loudon and its immovliate 
vicinity aiv — 


When holden. 


Days 

Easter , , 

. Grecn'wich 

3 

•> • • 

• • Battersea 

. 5 

'Whitsuntide • 

• Greenwich • 

t o 

Week after May 1 

. . Deptford 

. 1 

May s?nd or 5rt! 

• Walthamstow • 

. 1 

» • 

K 

• . Brent/ord • 

. 0 
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n . . • • Ham •common « • 3 

Holy Thursday . . . Twickenham . . 2 

June ‘2ith . . . Ealing-green . . 5 

July 1st . • • • Wandsworth . • 3 

Monday after . . . Isleworth . • . 2 

Ist Friday ill July . . Fairlop^^ . • *1 

July 15th . . • Chiswick . • 5 

August 5th . « • Bromley . . *2 

,, 12th . • • Mitcham . . J 

August IS .... Camberwell . . 3 

3 , 21 . . • Peekham . . 3 

September 5 • . • Bartholcniew • , 4 

19 . . . Southwark . . J 

,, 23 ... Enfield . . .2 

,, 25 . . • Walthamstow . 2 

,, 27 ... Northall . . .1 

,, 29 , . . T^kimham . . 2 

October 2 ... Croydon . . .3 

18 • « t Charlton^ Horn- fair 3 

Tliese fairs arc generally frequented hy great num- 
bers of the lower orders of the pe{)ple, and particu- 
larly by females. Green wieh fairs are perl taps the 
best deserving a visit. The situation, tlie sail dow’n 
the river, and varujiis local attractions, induce the 
attcudanee of greater numbers of a more resjieutable 
class. The sports on the lull an? in general highly 
amusing. 

WATER. 

Notwithstanding tlic extent, and iiTegnlar shape 
and sarfaee of this metropolis, tliere is not a city in 
the wnrld, peihaps, so anqdy and well jnovided with 
this important nec(?ssiiry of d(im(‘stic life. Thu works 
by wliicli it is obtain<?d and distributed have been 
erected by coiiq)auies, and ar(‘ nnm(‘rous and <*urious. 

' lie water is eonvey(‘d by means of cast-iron pipe?, 
w hich run bcn(?ath the surfac(‘ (d* the slre(.*ts ; and 
smaller pipes, cominiinicatiug with these, carry it into 
the h(m.s(‘s. Among those that supply Loudon, Th^ 
New River Company claims precedence', not only as it 
in tlie most exteasive, but also as it was the earliest 
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that was established — having now supplied London 
considerably more than two centuries. It originated 
with Sir H. Middleton (who laid out £500,000 iii the 
undertaking),’ aPiji was encouraged by James I. The 
water is collectcd^from several springs into a basin, at 
forty miles’ distance from London ; thence it is made 
to flow to the basin, or reservoir, at Islington, called 
the New River-head, which is eighty-five feet above 
the level of the Tliaines, and discharges 214,000 
hogsheads of ()8 gallons eacli, every twenty- four 
hours. To inercaso its force, the water is raised, by 
means of a steam-engine, thirty -five feet above the 
level of its reservoir, wlience it is propelled into the 
second stories of many of the liouses. 

Tin: East J.ondox Water Works, at Old Ford, 
on the L(!a, distribute (»,(h)0,000 gallons of water 
daily, through ])i])(‘s which, if extended in a direct 
line, would reach 200 miles. 

The Hammersmith Works are supplied from the 
Thames, whence they force the water into a reservoir 
at Kensington, 1 20 feet above high water mark ; a 
second reservoir stands (>S feet liigher, on Little 
Primrose Hill, ’riie daily supply is 2,2.>0,(H)0 gallons. 

The Cuelsea AV'ATKJt Works, near Chelsea Hos- 
pital, are also su])])1ied from the Thames, wluaice they 
ioree thc' water into two rc'sorvoirs, one in Hyde-park, 
and the other in the (lreen-])ark. 

The (jram) Junction (Jompanv, Tin: Lambeth 
Company, Tin: Vaixuael Company, and The 
Southwark Company, are all supplied from the 
Thames. The first of these has three reservoirs at 
Paddington, whence the water is distributed ; tho 
others by means of engines deliver tl»c w\Tter directly 
from the river. 

Houses supplied by any of these companies pay a 
yearly sum for the accommodation, which entitles 
them to find water at all times in their pipes. In 
the winter season, during hard frosts, great precautions 
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arc used to prevent tlie water from freezing in the 
smaller pipes. 

This general distribution of water throngb all the 
streets of London is, moreover, the /ah at ion of many 
lives and nmcli pro])erty. In dases of lire, large 
bodies of water can be raised into the streets to supply 
tiie fire-engines. Boards at ceiiain jdaees point out 
the precise sj)ot Avliere the lin^-plugs are to he found, 
to prevent loss of tinu'. 

Besides this supjdy of water, which is mostly in- 
tended for domestic and culinary pur]a)s(‘s, j)umps are 
orected in convenient situations all tlirough tlui town, 
-upplled from springs, some (»f wliich are at imrnens(? 
d<'pths. Aldgate and St. Bartholomew pumps are 
celebrated for the excpiisite purity of th(*ir wab r. It 
's strong, clear, and in the lieat of summer, cold asiee. 


CHAPTER IV. 


r.iblic Duilditigs, including Churches, Palaces, Public Offices, Noble ^ 
men’s Residences, Squares, Bridges, &c. 

RELIGIOUS EDIFICES TX THE 
iRETROPOLlS. 

Sr. P,iri/s UATirKim.vr.. — 'I'liis iiiawniMci'nt 

the must (listinuuislK'd jilace amoiiff tlic modern 
s 'orkH of architecture Avliieii adoru the British metro- 
Hs. Even foreiffncr.s generally regard it with respect 
:vnd admiration as only secoml to the ehnreh of St. 
J’eter, at Rome. It stands nearly in the centre of 
London, and has been .supj)ose<I to occujiy the site of 
an ancient Roman temple of Diana; but this notion is 
rejected by Sir Christopher Wren. A Christian 
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elmrcli was ei’cctcd here on the conversion of Schert, 
King of Essex, who founded the bishopric of London, 
about the year. GIO : and the cathedral of the diocese 
has ever since betf^i situated on the spot. It was more 
than once destroyed by fire, and re-edified previous to 
the Norman compiest. In lOSG, it again experienced 
the same fiite ; after which Maurice, then Bishop of 
London, began to rol)uiI<l the noble pile, the destruc- 
tion of whicli in 1GG6 made way for the present 
fabric. The ancient cathedral was one of the most 
stupendous architectural remains of the middle ages. 
It was not the w'ork of one period, but was gradually 
enlarged and Imjiroved by the successors of Maurice, 
till it became one of the most extensive among the 
religions editices of this country. The subscriptions 
for l)uildiiig ainouiited in the com*se of ten years to 
£125,000. A new duty was laid on coals for the 
same purpose, wliich produced £5000 annually ; and 
Charles II. contributed £1000 ]>or annum. 

The commission for rebuilding: the cathedral was 
Issued under the great seal, dated November 12, 

1 67 d. Sir Cihrirtopher Wren being appointed architect. 
Tiie business of taking down the ruins of the old 
structure was one of considerable labour and difficulty. 
To the middle tower, the ruins of which were 200 
feet high, a blast of eighteen pounds of gunpowder 
was applied, under the direction of the architect ; and 
coinparatix ely small as this force was it raised the 
whole angle of tlie tower, with several adjoining 
arches, visibly lifting about nine indies the vast mass, 
which was not less than »1000 tons in weight, when, 
tumbling back again suddenly, it dropped into a heap 
of ruins, but with such a concussion, that the inhabit 
tants in the neighbourhood took it for an earthquake. 
A less skilful engineer, on Avhom the demolition of 
the building devolved during the temporary absence 
of the architect, wa>s not equally successful ; for in 
iittcmpting to blow up part of the building, a frag- 
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Hlent of a large stone was tlirown into a private house, 
where some women were sitting at work, wliich made 
tlie commissioners order that no move gunpowder 
should he used. Sir Christopher 'W^len tlien resorted 
to that ancient engine of war, the battcring-ram ; a 
beam of timber forty feet long, well secured with 
ferules, and suspended from a triangh', was worked 
by thirty men for a whole day against a part of the 
wall without any apjiarent effect, but on the second 
day the whole was thrown down. 

Tile first stone of the new cathedral was laid on 
the 21st of June, IdTo, hy the architi'ct himself, who 
lived to see his son, then but a few montlis old, thirty- 
live yeai*s afterwards, deposit th(‘ highest stone of tliC 
lantern on the cupola. 

During tile early progress of the wdrlc an incident 
occurred, which, eveu in a less superstitious ago, 
might have been considered as a favourable omen. 
Sir Cliristoplier was marking out tlu‘ dimensions of 
the great euj)ola, when he ordennl on(‘ of the work- 
men to bring him a flat stone, to \ise as a station, A 
piece was brought : it was the fragment of a tomb- 
stone, on which but one word of the inscription w«is 
left — that word was resuryam, Home autliors sup- 
pose this circumstance to have been lln^ origin of the 
emblem sculpturcMl over the south portico, by (Jibber, 
viz., a pluenix rising out of its fiery nest, with this 
word beneatli. 

In 1 dhn, the walls of the new choir wore finished, 
and the scaffoMing removed ; and on the 2nd of De- 
cember, lfl97, it was opencKl for divine service, on 
occasion of the thanksgiving for the peace of 
Byswick. 

It is Hunarkablo, that this mighty fabric was begun 
and finished by one architect, Hir (Jhristopher Wren; 
cme i>rincipal mason, Mr. Strong; and during one 
bfehopric, that of Dr. Henry t!ompton, bishop of 
London. 
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The time occupied in its erection was thought, at 
the period, to have been uhnecessarily protracted ; yet 
the whole time occupied in this building did not ex- 
ceed tliirty-five » while St* s, at Rome, 
the only fabric of modern times which can be placed 
in competition with it, was not completed in less 
than one liundred and forty-five years. 

1ji tlio construction of the edifice, the arcliitect W'as 
forced to obstTve the general slia])e of a cross ; and 
yet it exhibits little or none of the awkwardness of 
that form, of building. By means of an additional 
transept or arm, be bas given due breadth to the west 
end or ])rincipal front ; tlie east end tenninatos in a 
]>roj(*etiiig semicircle ; and at the extremities of the 
principal trans(‘])ts, tluTO are also semieircular projec- 
tions for })orticofs, while the angles of the cross are 
occupied \N itli square appendages, which serve as but- 
tresses to a magnilieent dome or cupola. The front 
of the building on the west j)resents a grand portico 
of the Ooriiitliiau and Composite orders, sunnounted 
bya spacious pediment, with a lofty tower or steeple, 
of great elegance and richness on each side. In tlie 
tympanum, is the conversion of St. Paul, well sculp- 
tured ill basso-relievo, by Bird ; on the apex, is a 
colossal statue of Ht. Paul ; and on either hand, at 
different distances along the summit of this front, are 
similar statues of 8t. Peter, St, dames, and the four 
evangelists. The semicircular jiorticos at I'acli cud of 
the principal transept arc of the t'orinthiaii order, 
and are also erow ued by statues of the a])ostles. The 
tympanum of that on the north sidc^ exhibits a sculp- 
ture of the royal arms and regalia, sup])orted by 
angels; and that of tlmother, the pliecnix rising from 
the flames, as before mentioned. The side-walls of 
the building present the ap])carancc of a twro-storied 
stnicture, there being two ranges of pilastei’s all 
TOind— one of the Corinthian, the other of the Com- 
posite order; tlie intcrv^als between which aro 
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occupied with windows. The dome, or cupola, is 
the most striking feature of the whole edifice. A 
plain circular 1)asement rises from the roof of the 
c’hurch to the height of twenty feet^^ above that there 
is a Coi*inthian colonnade of thirty-two columns ; and 
every fourtli intcrcoliimniation is filled with masonry, 
so disposed as to fonn an ornamental niche, or recess ; 
while, at the same time, the ]>rojccting buttn’sses of 
the cupola arc thus concealed. By a happy combina- 
tion of ])rofoiiiid skill and exquisite taste, a construc- 
tion adapted to oppose, with insuperable solidity, the 
enormous pressure of tlie dome, the cone, and tlu^ 
lantern, is thus converted into a decoration of the 
most grand and beautiful character. The columns, 
being of a large proportion, and placed at regular in- 
tervals, are crowned with a compete entablature, 
ivhich, continuing without a single break, fonns an 
entire circle, and thus connects all the parts into one 
gmnd and harmonious whole. The entablature of the 
peristyle sui)ports a handsome gallery, surrounded 
with ji balustrade. Within this rises an attic story, 
with pilasters and windows, from the entablature of 
which springs the exterior dome. Round an aperture 
on tlie summit of the dome there is another gallery, 
freni tlie centre of which ascends an elegant lantern, 
surrounded witli Corinthian columns, and surmounted 
by a ball and cross richly guilt. 

The exterior of St. Paul's has been the subject of 
frequent criticism ; and judged of, according to the 
strict rules of art, it is ])robal)ly not without its 
f ults. The adoption of two orders of architecture in 
tlic body of the building ; tlie want of two towers or 
steeples at the east end, to correspond with those at 
the west ; the height of the pillars which fonn the 
j^eristyle of the dome, being little less than the lowest 
order, and larger than those immediately below them : 
and the magnitude of the cupola, as compared with 
the rest of the stnicture, arc all complained of, as 
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departures from acknowledged principles of harmony. 
It must be confessed, however, that these are nice 
discrepancies discovered by the learned few only ; and 
that with the grc{^ mass of ordinary observers, the 
appearance of the building excites emotions of unmin- 
gled admiration and wonder. When viewed, espe- 
cially from any of the heights around the metropolis, 
such as Hampstead, or Highgatc, or Shooter’s-hill, its 
dome has a very noble appearance; though there, 
perhaps, it is leather to be regarded as a cupola to the 
vast metropolis itself, than to any single edifice. 

On entering tlie building, there is one discrepancy 
whicli strikes a stranger more forcibly tlian any that 
can be remarked in the cxtiTior. Contrary to what 
he has been led to expect from the division of the 
walls on the outside into two stories, he finds no 
such corresponding division within. Althouj^h disap- 
pointed, however, he is far from being displeased. 
The unexpected loftiness of the vaulting, and of the 
long range of columns and piei’S which burst on the 
sight, add much to those ideas of vastness and magni- 
ficence which the exterior has insjnred. Sir Chris- 
topher chose the hemispherical manner of vaulting, 
as being much lighter than diagonal cross vaults ; and 
that demonstration we have before us. One w’riter 
says, — “ The whole vault of St. Paul’s consists of 
twenty-four cupolas, cut of semicirculai’, with seg- 
ments to join to the great arches one way, and which 
are cut across the other way with elliptical cylinders, 
to lot in the \ipper lights of the nave ; but in the 
aisles, the lesser cupolas are both ways cut into semi- 
circular sections, altogether making a graceful geome- 
trical form, distinguished by circular wrciiths.” 

The great dome over the central arc-a is supported 
by eight stupendous piers, four of the arches formed 
by which open into the side aisles. The advantges of 
this mode of construction are, that it gives an air of 
superior lightness to the clustered columns, affords 
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striking and picturesque views in every direction, and 
gives greater unity to the whole area of tlie building. 
The view upwards into tlic interior of the dome, is 
extremely striking. It Inis boon constructed, as to 
show a sjnacious concave every way; and from the 
lantern at the top, tlio liglit is ])ourod down with 
admirable effect over the whole, as well as through 
the great colonnade that encircles its hasoment. The 
inside is <livided into eight eompartnii'nts, in which 
there are as many paintings of subjects from Scrip- 
ture by Sir James Thornliili; but though originally 
executed witli much animation and lelief, the colours 
are now so taded, as to present to tlu^ (*y(? of the spec- 
tator below% only a confused mass of stains. Sir 
Christophin- VV'ren wislied to have heautific'd the Inside 
with the most durahk? monuments of Mosaic *\vork ; 
but in this, as in other instancl^s of correct foresight, 
he was unha])pily oveiTuled. 

The choir is siqiaratod from the body of the church 
by handsonu? iron railings, Ovit the entrance to it is 
the organ gallery and an organ in it, su])j)oscd to be 
one of the finest in the kingdom. It was erected in 
1694, and cost £2000. On the sonth-sidtj of the clioir 
is a tliroiKi for the bishops ; on the north, another for 
the lord mayor ; and besides these, there is on each 
fade a long ningc of stalls. The whole are richly 
ornamental with carvings. In the chancel or semi- 
circular recess at the east tmd, stands the communion 
table. ‘What is called the altar piece, lias four fluted 
pilasters, painted in imitation of lapis lazuli^ and is, 
^^esides, ornamented witli a profusion of gilding; but 
its appearance is on the wdiole insignificant, when 
contrasted with the lofty Avidows above it, and the 
gener«al magnitude of the choir. The pulpit and read- 
ing desk are both splendid objects; the former is 
richly carved and gilt ; the latter consists entirely of 
brass gilt, and is very light and airy. 

In the south end of the western transept there is a 
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chapel for morning prayers, and in the north tho con^ 
sistory; both are divided from the aisles by screens 
of insulated columns and ornamental carved work. 

Over the entranc^ to the choir is a Latin inscrip- 
tion, of which the following is a translation : — 

Beneath lies Christopher Wren, the builder of 
this church, and of this city, who lived upwards of 
ninety years, not for himself, but for the public good. 
Header, wouklst thou search out his monument, look 
around/* 

The first statue erected in St. T\aurs, was that of 
tlie great lexicographer and moralist, Dr. Johnson. 
Since then, many more monumental trilnites to tho 
illustrious (h'ad of this country have been added, and 
unquestionably contribute greatly to the relief and em- 
bellishment of th(^ architecture. The monuments have 
in themselves, howi'ver, little to boast of. Many 
finely sculpturc'd forms arc to be found among them, 
but, generally speaking, they arc masses of absurdity 
in point of invention and composition. 

I)r. Johnson is represented in a Roman toga, with 
the right arm and breast naked, and in an attitude of 
intense study. The inscription on the pedestal was 
written by l)r. I\arr. This statue is situated in an 
angle opposite tho north-east pier which supports the 
dome ; at the opposite angle is a statue of the pliilan*- 
thropic IToward, Avhich was executed by Bacon, and 
cost 1300 guineas. The Roman costume is also em- 
ployed in tins figure. He is represented trampling 
on fetters and ehaiiis, with a key in one band, and a 
scroll in the other, inscrilnHl Plan for the Iniprovc- 
nient of Prisons.*^ On the pedestal is a basso-rclievo, 
representing Mr. .Howard relieving ])oor prisoners. 
In the south-west angle below the dome, is a similar 
figure by Bacon, erected in 1709, to the memory of 
Sir W. Jones, tlie celebrated orientalist. Ho is re- 
presented standing Avitli a roll of ]>a])(?r m his hand, 
Inscribed Plan of the Asiatic Society." In front 
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of the pedestal is a bas-relief representing Study and 
Genius unveiling oriental science. The base of the 
north-west pier is occupied by the statue of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, the first pre^deht of the Royal 
Academy. He is represented in his Doctor of Laws 
gown, with his “ Discourses to the Royal Aca<lemy” 
in his right hand ; his left is resting on a pedestfil, 
attached to which is a bust of Michael Angelo. This 
monument was by Flaxman. 

Between the dome and the choir on the south side, 
is the monument to the memory of Lord Xelson. 
The statue of the hero represents him in the i)elisse, 
given to him by the Grand Signor, and leaning on .an 
anchor. Beneath on the right Britannia directs the 
attention of two young seamen to Nelson, their great 
example. The British lion on the other side guards 
the monument. The figures on the pedestal re]>re- 
sent the North Sea, the Gennan Ocean, the Nile, .and 
the Mediterranean. On the comice arc tlu* words 
“ Copenhagen,” “ Nile,” and “ Trafalgar." 

In a pannel above this monument is a mural tablet 
in commemoration of Captain Dutf, who was killed 
in the battle of Trafalgar. It consists of a small 
antique sarcophagus (on the front of which is a 
sculptured medallion of the deceased), a figure of 
Britannia on the right, holding a wreath of laurel 
over the sarcophagus, and on the left a sailor, re- 
clining his head in sorrow upon the edge of the 
pedestal. 

Opposite to Lord Nelson's monument is that to the 
memory of Marquis Cornwallis. On a circular pc'des- 
tal is placed the figure of Lord Cornwallis, standing 
in the robes of the Order of the Garter. The two 
principal figures forming the base of this group are 
personifications of the British empire, in Euroj>e .and 
the East ; represented as doing honour to the nuauory 
of a faithful servant of the state. The thmi figure of 
the group is the Bagarcth, one of the great rivers in 
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India ; and the small one on his right hand is the 
Ganges^ being the right branch of the Bagarcth. The 
Ganges is seated on a fish and a calabash. 

In the pannel'ahove is an alto-relievo, to the memory 
of Captain John Cdl)ke, of the Bellerophon. Britannia 
mourning her hero is consoled by one of her children 
bringing her the trident ; while another is pla3d'ully 
bearing her helmet. 

In the south transept, against the south-west pier is 
a monument in memory of CJaptain Burgess, who 
gloiiously fell in the battle fought with the Dutch off 
Camperdown, by Admiral Duncan. The faults and 
excellencies of this expensive jnece of sculpture are 
singularly blended ; yet it must be confessed that the 
former affect the conception more than the execution ; 
which, generally speaking, is deserving of high praise. 
The principal figures are those of Yictory, and the 
<lcceased, both of whom arc standing on the opposite 
sides of a cannon, near which are coils of rope, balls, 
&e. Victory, w’ho is a meagre and insipid figure, is 
in tlie act of j)rcsenting a sword to the brave Burgess, 
whose statue is finely expressive of heroic animation, 
but almost literally naked, a state l)y far more befitting 
the goddess herself than the representation of a naval 
officer. On the circular base or pedestal, in front, be- 
neath the jiannel w-ith the inscription, is an aged cap- 
tive, with a log-line and eomjiass. sitting betw'ecn the 
j)rows of two sliij)s, one of wliieli is antique, the other 
modern. At the sides are other figures, male and fe- 
male, beautifully sculptured, and, in a classical taste, 
expressive of disgrace, discomfiture, and captivity ; and 
in the spaces ai’c antique shields, clubs, &c. 

Above this monument, on a pannel, is a group of 
sculpture to the memory of Captain Ilardinge. It 
represent an Indian warrior bearing the victorious 
British standard, and seated by the side of a sarco- 
phagus, while Fame, recumbent on its base, displays 
her wreath over tho hero's name, 
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Against the opposite pier is another large monu- 
ment, commemorating the fate and gallant exploits of 
the lamented Captain Faulkner, who fell in battle in 
the West Indies. This intrepid q^cer (who is very 
injudiciously represented with a Roman sword in his 
right hand, and a Roman shield on liis left arm, as if 
intended for a gladiator) is exhibited in the moment of 
death, and falling into the arms of Neptune ; the latter 
is a gigantic figure seated on a rock, with a slight por- 
tion of drapery thrown over his left knee and middle, 
and occupying the most central and prominent place 
in the composition ; his form appears somewhat un- 
couth and his attitude ungracious: below him is a 
dolphin, and on his left, the goddess Victory with a 
palm branch in her left hand, and a wreath in her 
right, which she holds over the head of tlic dying 
hero. The lassitude resulting from the a]q)roach of 
death is well expressed in the figure of tlu; captain ; 
and the statue of Victory has considerable merit. 

The panuel above contains a tabular momunont b)' 
Mr. Flaxman, in whicli Britannia and Victory unite 
in raising Captoin Miller's medallion against a palm 
tree. The head of the Theseus, in which vessel the 
captain died otf the coast of Acre, is by tlu: side of 
Victory. 

Against the south side of this pier is the statue of 
Lord licathfield. It represents the hero resting in a 
standing attitude, in the uniform of the times, and 
wearing the Order of the Bath. In front of the pedestal, 
in alto-relievo, is represented the British ))ower at 
Gibraltar, by the warrior and the lion re])osing, after 
having defended the rock, and defeating their enemies. 
The female figure holding two wreaths in her right 
hand, and a palm branch in her left, presenting them 
to the hero, represents Victory and Peace. 

The monument to Earl Howe, is under the cast 
window of the south transept. Britannia is sitting oO 
A rostrated pedestal, holding the trident in her right 
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hand ; the earl stands by her, leaning On a telescope ; 
the British lion is watching by his side. History re- 
cords in golden letters the relief of Gibraltar, and the 
defeat of the French fleet on the first of June, 1794. 
Victory (without ‘*wiiigs) leans on the shoulder of 
History, and lays a branch of palm on the lap of 
Britannia. 

Against the south wall of the same transept is a 
monument erected in memory of Lord Collingwood. 
The moment for illustration chosen in this composition 
is tlio arrival of the remains of Lord Collingwood on 
the British shores. The body shrouded in the colours 
tom from the enemy, is represented on the deck of a 
man-of-war : in the hands of the hero is placed the 
sword which ho used with so much glory to himself 
and to a grateful country. On the foreground at- 
tended by the genii of his confluent streams, is 
Tliames, in a recuml)ent position, thoughtfully regard- 
ing l'’ame, who, from the prow of the ship, reclines 
over the illustrious admiral, and proclaims his heroic 
aehievemeuts. The alto-relievo on the gunwale of the 
shi]) illustrates tlie j)rogress of navigation. The 
genius of man, discovering the properties of the nau- 
tilus, is led to venture ou the expansive bosom of the 
ocean : ac<]uiring ct)ufi<leiice from success, be leaves 
his native laudiuarks, the stars his only guide, Tiie 
magnet’s power next diiects his course; and now to 
couuteraet the maeliinations of ]Hratcs and the feuds 
of nations, he forges tlie instruments of war. 

Adjoining the south door is a monument to the 
memory of (.ienoral Pakenluam and General Gibbs, 
who were killed at the battle of New Orleans. They 
are represented in their full uniforms, tho arm of the 
one resting on the shoulder of tho other. 

^ The statue of General Gillespie is ou the other 
side of tho door. He is represented in full military 
ttnifonn, one hand resting ou a sword, and tho 
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Other holding a roll of paper. The figure is very 
commanding. 

The monument of Sir John Moon^ represents his 
interment by the hands of V^alour jjnd Victory, while 
the Genius of Spain (di.stino'iiishc(>l)y the shield bear- 
ing the Spaiiisli arms,) is jdauting the victorious 
standard on his tomb. Victory lowers the liero to his 
grave by a wTcath of laurel. 

Under tlie west transept is the very noble eques- 
trian monument of 8ir Ralpli Abereroinby, who was 
mortally w'oundcd in Egypt, soon after tlio landing of 
the British troops in tliat country, in 1801. This 
was erected in consequence of a vote of parliament. 
The brave and able general is represented as wounded, 
and falling from his horse into the arms of an attend- 
ant Highlander. Both figures are arrayed in the 
proper costume of their n‘S]>ective stations : and 
below the fore feet of the Inn-sc', which is sjunnging 
forward, is the naked body of a fallen foe. The po- 
sition of the Highland soldier is well conceived and 
judiciously balanced, so as to sustain the additioni 
weight of the general witli(»ut exhibiting any indica- 
tion of weak or inefticient i)ower. The countenance 
of the immortal Aberei'omby, tliougli languid, dis- 
plays a placid dignity, highly expressive of the Strength 
nf mind and uudauntc'd heroism which distinguished 
his character. Upon tlie frcolone plintli of this mo- 
nument, and on each side of v!m* ])rincipal group, is a 
largo figure of the b'gy])tian Sphinx. 

In the western amlmlaiory ot the sf#uth transept 
is a tabular monument to tln^ memory of Sir Isaac 
Brook ; it represents a miliiary monument on which 
are placed the sword and helmet of tlui d<‘(’c*ase<l, Hiy 
corpse reclines in the arms of a British soldier, wlnlst 
an Indian pays the tribute of n^gret his bravery and 
liumanity elicited. 

In the east ambulatory of tlic same transept, over 
the door leading to the crypt, is a tabular monument 
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to the memory of Major General Ross, who was killed 
at Baltimore, in the last American war. The design 
represents Valour laying an American flag upon the 
tomb of the depai^d warrior, on which Britannia is 
recumbent in tears^ while Fame is descending with the 
laurel to crown his bust. 

The monument to the memory of Colonel Cadogan 
occupies the* opposite panncl. The design is his- 
torical. When the Colonel was mortally wounded 
at the battle of Vittoria, he caused his men to place 
him on an eminence, where he might contemplate the 
victory he had assisted to achieve. He is here repre- 
sented borne off in the arms of his soldiers, with his 
lace to the enemy, his troops having broken the 
enemy’s ranks with their bayonets. One of the 
enemy's eagles, witli its bearer, is represented as 
trodden on the ground, while another standard bearer 
is turning to fly. The soldiers who suj>port their 
leader appear waving their hats in the moment of 
victory. 

Against the east pier of the north transept is a 
magnificent group of sculpture, in commemoration of 
Major General Thomas Dundas, who died of the 
yellow fever in the West Indies, June 3rd, 1794 It 
is a very fine and spirited performance. Britannia, 
with her attendant lion couchant, is here represented 
in the act of encircling the bust of the deceased with 
a laurel wreath, whilst at the same time she “ is re- 
ceiving under her protection the Genius of the captured 
islands,” another full-length figure “ bearing the pro- 
duce of the various settlements,” having a youthful 
form and a countenance expressive of sensibility. At 
her feet is an infant boy with an olive branch, and be- 
hind, a trident. The bust is sustained on a circular 
pedestal, on which is a bas-relief of Britannia giving 
prqjtcction to a fugitive female against the pursuit of 
two other figures representing Deceit and Oppression. 
h 
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Above this is a tabular monument to Generals 
Mackenzie and Langwortb, Victory laments the loss 
of her heroes, while the sons of Britain recount their 
valiant achievements. Against th^) tomb are two 
wreaths, intimating the fiill of two •warriors. One of 
the boys holds the broken French Imperial J iagle, 
which lie is displaying to the other. helmet on 

the one boy, and tlie wreath of oak on the head of the 
other, imjrily the military service, connected with its 
honours and rewards, in the sons of Britain. 

Immediately opposite is a inonnmont to the memory 
of ('aptain Wostcotc', who was killed in the battle of 
the Nile. Th(? dying hero, a firu' jignre*. in a falling 
attitude, is hero supported by Victory. On the base- 
ment, in the centre, is a bas-relief of a gigantic Kgure, 
intended for tlie god Nilus, with numerous naked 
boys, indicative of the various streams of the river 
Nile; and on each ride are basso-iadievos representing 
the explosion of tin* L*Orieut, and a vessel under 
«ail. 

Above this tablet is a monument to the memory of 
Generals Oawforl and Mackiimoii. d'lie sculpture 
represents the hardy TfighlamhT W(vpiug ov(T th(3 
tombs of his fVdlen eoriimanders, m Idle j)lanting thc^st^m- 
dard betwci u them. Victoiy alights, and places 1: r 
wreath on the top of the standard, to mark the spot 
as sacred to the aslies of suecossfnl valour. The Hri- 
tish lion, the imperial eagle, and the shield on which 
are the arms of Spain, denote tliat the talents and 
operations of’ th(‘ geiuTals, when they fell, wofc di- 
rected against the French power in the Spanisli 
dominions. 

Against the same pier, on tlu^ nortli side, is a colos- 
sal statue of the late Earl St. A^incent, in full UflifoW, 
standing on a pc<lcstal, and resting on a telosoope. — 
The bas-relief represents History recording the name 
of th0. deceased hero on a pyramid, while Victory 
laments Jiiis loss. 
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The recess under the west window of the north 
transept is occupied by a group in honour of Ijord 
Rodney. The principal figure is standing on a square 
pedestal, while C4io, the historic muse (who is seated), 
instructed hy Fanrio, is recording the great and useful 
actions of this naval hero. 

On tlic north side of this transept is a monument 
to General Picton. The design represents Genius and 
Valour rewarded hy Victory. The group is sur- 
mounted hy a hust of the general. 

Near the north door is a monument to the memory 
of Major-gentiral Andrew Hay. lie is nipresented 
falling into the arms of N'alom’, while a soldier stands 
lamenting the loss of his commander. 

The recess under the east window of the nortli 
transept is occupied with a monument to the memory 
of Captains JMasse and Rion. An insulated base 
contains a sarcophagus, on the front of which Victory 
and Fame place the medallions of the tw’o deceased 
officers. 

Immediately opposite, is a monument to the me- 
mory of Lord Duncan. This trihntc consists simply 
in a statiu' of tlue admiral, with his hoat-cloak thrown 
around him — his hands being ('ugaged in holding his 
sword, which rests across his Itody. On the pcsdestal 
to the statue is an alto-relievo of a seaman, with his 
wiffi and chihl, ilh\strativ(' of the regard with which 
Lord Duncan’s memory is held hy tlu' poor but gallant 
companions of his achievements. 

In the easte'rn ambulatory of the iioidh transept is 
a tahular monument to the memory of Ufajor-gcnoral 
liowes. Th(! design represents the general storming 
the forts of Malamanca ; a shattered wall presents a 
steep hreaeh, crowded with the enemy, and covered 
with the slain. The general conducts his troops to 
charge its defenders with the bayonet ; the French 
standard and its hearer fall at his feet, and victory is 
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already secure — ^wlien he receives a mortal wound, and 
falls into the arms of one of his soldiers. 

In the western ambulatory of the north transept is 
a tabular monument, to the memorymf 'Major-general 
Hoghton. The design is simple, and arises oiit of the 
peculiar circumstances of the event it celebrates. — 
Ooneral Hoghton, while leading his troops to a suc- 
cessful charge on the French at Albucra, received a 
mortal wound, but lived for a moment to witness the 
total defeat of the enemy. The design, therefore, re- 
presents General Hoghton starting from the ground, 
eagerly stretching out his hand, directing his men, 
who are rushing on the enemy with levelled bayonets 
— while Victory, ascending from the fiehl of battle, 
sustains Muth one hand the British colours, and with 
the other proceeds to cro^^^^ the dying victor with 
laurel. 

The entrance to the vaults is by a broad flight of 
steps in the south-east angle of the great transept. In 
these gloomy recesses^ which receive only a partial 
distant light from grated prison-like windows, the 
vast piers and arches that sustain the superstructurt! 
cannot bo seen without interest. They fonn tlu? 
whole space into three main avenues, the princi])al 
inner one under the dome being almost totally dark. 

Here, in the very centre of the building, repose tie' 
mortal remains of the great Lord Nelson, a man wlios.' 
consummate skill and daring intrepidity advanced the 
naval superiority of the British nation to a'height and 
splendour previously unparalleled. The colours of tin 
Victor^', the ship wdiich he commanded, were depo8it< d 
with the chieftain Avho so gloriously fell under them, 
and whose revered reliques have since been enclosed 
within a base of Scotch granite, built upon the fleer 
of the vault, and supporting a large sarcophagus, 
formed of black and thirk -coloured marbles, brougld 
from the tomb-house of Cardinal Wolsey at Wiiidsor. 
Near the tomb of Nelson the remains of his gallaut 
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and much-esteemed friend and companion in victory, 
Cuthhert Lord Collingwood, have been interred. 

After exaipining all that is to he seen in the lower 
part of the cath%lral, the visitor has still to make the 
ascent to the summit, to examine the interior of the 
vast dome, and to enjoy the splendid views which the 
outside galleries furnish of this vast metropolis, before 
Ins curiosity can be fully gratified. The ascent is by 
a, spacious circular stair-case to a gallery whicli 
encircles the lower part of the interior of the dome, 
and is called the Whispering Gallery, from the cir- 
cumstance, that the lowest whisper breathed against the 
wall in any part of this vast circle may be acciurately 
distinguished by an attentive ear on the opposite side. 
Branching off from the, circular staircase at this place, 
there are passages which lead to other galleries and 
chambers over the side aisles. One leads to the 
library of the dean and chapter, which is immediately 
over the consistory. It is a handsome room, about 
fifty feet by forty, having shelves with books to the 
top, with a gallery running along the sides. ' The floor 
is of oak, consisting of 2376 small square pieces, and 
is not only curious for its being inlaid, without a nail 
or peg to fasten the parts, but is extremely neat in 
the workmanship. Over the morning-prayer chapel, 
at the opposite end of the transept, is a room called 
the model-room, which contains, besides some ancient 
designs and models of architecture, the great lantern 
which w!is suspended from the dome, and other heral- 
dic emblems used at the funeral of the gallant Nelson, 
In this room is kept the rejected model, according to 
which Sir Christopher Wren first proposed to erect 
this cathedral j and also the model of tJie altar-piece, 
which was left unexecuted. 

From the whispering gallery the visitor ascends to 
the stone gallery, which surrounds the exterior dome 
above the colonnade ; and from this elevation, when tha 
atmosphere is clear, the view aroimd is magnificent^ 
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As the staircase above this becomes very steep, narrow 
and dark, not many visitors can be prevailed on to go 
higher ; and yet there is much to repay both the tiouble 
and apprehension attending the ascejft. In the crown 
of the dome tlicrc is a circular opening, from which 
the superstructure of the cone and lantern, and the 
cross, rise nearly a hundred feet higher. 

Around the exterior base of the cone, there is a 
railed gallery, called the Golden Gallery, from which 
there is a more extended, and, on account of the iu- 
cre.a8ed diminution of inilividual ohjijcts, a more curious 
view of the busy world beneath. If tlie visitor’s head is 
steady enough to master the feeling of giddiness, which 
overpowers most people at so great an elevation, an<l 
makes them feel that the only y)leasure in going up is 
the pleasure of coming down again, he may e>?^ 
ascend by ladders into the lantern itself, and from tin; 
bull’s-eye chamber extend his survey far into the coun- 
try on cither side. 

When tho visitor has reached the hull’s-eye cluim- 
bor, it will not cost him much additional cxertitm of 
courage to mount into the ball which crowms the lan- 
tern. It i.s .six fetit two inche.s in diamoh'r, and capa- 
cious enough to contain eight persons with ease. 'Che 
weight of it is said to be .'>()00lbs. The cross, which 
is solid, weighs 33<)0lbs. 

In descending from this lofty perambulation, tho 
visitor, wlien he reaches the whi.s])ering gallery, may 
return to the lower part of the church hy a different 
staircase from that by which he ascended, called 
ihe Geometrical Staircase. It is, however, seldom 
used, and is chiefly resorted to l)y the curious in ar- 
chitectural matters, on account of the singularity aiul 
skilfulness of its construcstiou. The stairs go romid 
the concave in a spiral direction ; and the base is a 
circle inlaid with black and white marble, in the fonu 
of a star. 

The towers or steeples, forming part of the weston 
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fronts servo, one as the belfry, and the other as the 
clock tower. The clock-work is cvirious, both for the 
magnitude of its wluxls and otlier parts, and the very 
great accuracy aifjJ finnuess of its workmanshi]). The 
length of tlie })endiilum is fourteen feet, and the 
weight, Sit its i xtremity, is equsil to one cwt. The 
gi'csit bell, in tha scjutherii campanile, is said to weigh 
four tons and a quiirter, and is ton feet in diameter. 
The great bell of ISt. J^aul’s, which is of some celebrity, 
is never tolled except at the deaths and funerals of 
members of the royal family, or of the l>ishops and 
lord mayors of J^onclon, when the sound of it is heard 
at a great distonce. It has these words inscribed on 
it, Richard Phelps made me, 17 Ih/' 

III the area bedbre the west front of tlu^ cathedral, 
there is a statue of Q.tuxm Anne, on a sculptured pe- 
destal, re])ri‘sonti ng liritaimia, 1 1 i hernia, America, 
and France. Neitlier the statue nor the pedestal does 
much credit to the artist. 

The vaults of St. Paul's, as we have previously re- 
marked, are dark, dreary mansions. The centre one 
under tlie dome is totally dark ; but a portion of the 
north ais](‘, at the east end, is railed in, and dedicated 
to St. Faitli, and is used for interments. When the 
ancient church was hiially pulled down, many monu- 
mental statues were broken to pieces, and the ala- 
baster powdered for cement. A few escaped, and ajre 
now prcs(»rved in tlie vaults of St. Faith. Among 
them is the celebrated figure of Dr. Douue, represent- 
ing him as a corpse in a winding sheet : it was exe- 
cuted ill his lifetime, for the purpose of daily coiitem- 
platiou, as a memento mori. 

Two very interesting opportunities for visiting this 
cathedral are annually presented to the public. The 
first is in the month of May, when a grand musical 
meeting is held for the benefit of the children and 
widows of poor clergymen. The other occurs in JuuOt 
and consists in the waemblage, upon m avcrpgc, of 
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6,000 children, from the various parochial schools, for 
the purpose of uniting in the public worship and 
praise of the Deity. 

The church is open for divine lifervice three times 
every day in the year : at seven o'clock in the morning 
in summer, and eight in winter ; at a quarter before 
ten in the forenoon, and a quarter after three in the 
afternoon. At those times the public have free en- 
trance to the body of the church ; at all other times, 
admittance can be obtained only by paying. The 
entrance, for general purposes, is by the door of the 
northern portico. 

The terms of admission arc — to the model room, 
2d. ; clock and great bell, 2d. ; library, 2d. ; whis- 
pering gallery, 2d. ; ball. Is. 6d. ; geometrical stair- 
case, 2d. ; stone or iron gallery on the exterior, 2d. 
The ascent is safe but fatiguing, as there are 280 stops 
to the whispering gallery round the bottom of the 
dome; 254 more to the gallery at the top of the 
dome, and 82 from that gallery into the ball ; in all 
616. 


SUMMARY OF DIMENSIONS. 


»ct. 

Length, from east to weit, within the walls 500 

From north to south, within the doors of the porticos . 286 

The breadth of the west entrance. 10() 

The circuit of the entire building ••••#• 

The circumference of the cupola 130 

The diameter of the ball 6 

From the ball to the top of the cross 30 

Thediameterof the columns of the porticos .... i 

The height to the top of the west pediment under the figure of 

St» Faul •••••*•• ** 120 

The height of the campaniles of the west Aront .... 287 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

Westminster Abbey, or the collegiate church of St. 
Peter, derives its name from its situation in the 
part of the metropolis; anjl its original des- 
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^nat ion, as the church of a monastery. It was 
founded by Sehert, King of the East Saxons; but 
being afterwards destroyed by the Danes, it was re- 
built by King Eclgar in 958. King Edward the 
Confessor again rebuilt the church in 1065 ; and Pope 
Nicholas II. constituted it a place of inauguration of 
the kings of England. The monastery was surren- 
dered by tlie abbot and convent to Henry VIII., who 
at first converted the establishment into a college of 
secular canons, under the government of a dean, and 
afterwards into a cathedral, of which the county of 
Middlesex (with the exception of the parish of Ful- 
ham, belonging to the bishop of London), was the 
diocese. Edward VI. dissolved the see, and restored 
the college, which wtvs subsequently converted, by 
Mary, to its original appropriation of an abbey. 
EliKabeth dissolved that institution in 1650, and 
founded the present establishment, for a dean, twelve 
setiular canons, and thirty petty canons ; a school of 
forty boys, denominated the queen's or king’s scholars, 
with a master and usher, together with twelve alms- 
men, an organist, choristers, &c. 

The present church was principally built by Henry 
III. On the completion of the chapel in the first of 
Edward the Confessor, that monarch resolved that 
the reiufiirus of the saint should be removed into the 
new shrine in the chapel ; and, says Mr. Braylcy, in 
his history of this abbey, “ in the sight of all the 
principal nobility and gentry of the land, who were 
assembled here, he and his brother Richard carried 
the chest, containing St. Edward’s leraains, upon their 
shoulders to the new shrine, wherein it was deposited 
with vast ceremony and exultation. The princes 
Edward and Edmund, together with the Earl of 
Wanren, the Lord Philip Basset, and others of the 
nobility, assisted to support the chest and we are 
informed by Matthew of Westminster, that, “on seeing 
it exalted, the devils wcrosinstantly cast out of two 
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possessed persons, who had come purposely — the one 
&om Ireland, the other from Winchester — to repave 
benefit on the day of St. Edward’s repaoval !” 

The anniversary of St. Edwa^fl’s ti-aiislatlon was 
long observed by the corporation and principal citi^ns 
of London visiting his shrine, and the monarch and 
his court frecpiently mingled in the group. 

During the reigns of Henry 111. and Edwaini I,, 
the ea.stem part of the nave and the aisles were re- 
built, and finished in 1307. In the reigns of Edward 
II., Edward HI., and Itichard II., the great cloisters, 
ai^f’s house, and the principal monastic buildings 
■w^wfterected. The western part of the nave and the 
aialeg wore rebuilt by successive inonarchs, between 
the years 1340 and 1483. The west front and the 
great window were built by llichard HI. and Henry 
VII. ; and it was the latter monarch who commenced 
the magnificent cliapel which beai*s his name, and 
which was finished by his son and successor. The 
first stone of this chapel was laid on the 24th of 
January, 1502-3, by the Abbot Islip ; and although 
the king did not live to S(« the work finished, yet, 
after amply endowing the abbey, he gave Islip £5000 
towards completing it, only a few days before his de- 
cease. Although Henry VHI. finislied the chapel, 
yet he did not spare the abbey from the gojieral dis- 
solution of the monasteries, nor co\dd an existence of 
upwards of nine centmdes successfully }»lead in its 
behalf. The monarch, howt^ver, while In; s(?izod on 
its revenues, which were nearly £4000 a-year, raised 
it to the dignity of a cathedral, by royal letters ])a- 
tent, and endowed it with a revenue of £580 13.v. id. 
Queen Mary restored its monastic privileges ; hut in 
1550 Elizabeth finally established it as a coUegiate 
church. 

From the time of Henry VHI. to the accession of 
the House of Brunswick, little appears to have been 
done to improve the abbey ; but, on the contrary, it 
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suffered the profanation of the soldiery during the 
early part of the commonwealth, when Sir Robert 
Harlow, who wqs employed to demolish the venerable 
cross at Cheapsid^ broke into Henry VII/s chapel^ 
demolished the altar-stone, and committed other out- 
rages. In July, 1643, it appears that the abbey was 
converted into l)arracks for the soldiers, who broke 
down the rails about the altars, placed forms around 
the communion table, from off which they dined and 
supped, drinking ale and smoking tobacco as they sat ; 
they demolished the organ, and pawned the pipes at 
the neiglibouring pot-houses for ale ; and dressing 
themselves in the canonical habits, made a mockery 
of everything that was religious. 

During the reign of George I. and II. the great 
west window was rebuilt, and the western tower 
completed ; but it is to their immediate successors 
that Westminster Abbey is most indebted, in the re- 
storation of the exterior of Henry V^ll.’s chapel to its 
original beauty, after it bad ber^ome so much dclapi- 
dated. This work was commenced in 1809, under the 
direction of Mr. James Wyatt, and lias been com- 
pleted at ail expense of about £42,000. Tlie external 
appearance of the Abbey is not strictly imiforra, but 
the appcaraiK^o of the west front is extremely beauti- 
ful. Tlie gate is wrought with much delicacy, and 
the light and elcjgant screen corresponds with the large 
window it suppoils. The two towers, which are of 
more recent date, were completed by Sir Christopher 
Wren, but arc not so much to be admired. 

The front of tlie north transept has a very noble 
appearance, to which the elegant rose window, re- 
built about 1722, greatly cuntributoe. In the south 
frout is a similar window, erected in 1814, in the 
place of one decayed. The north window is filled 
with stained glass, representing our Saviour, the 
evangelists, and apostles. 

On entering the great wosteni door, the body of the 
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church presents an impressive appearance, to 'which 
its loftiness, lightness, symmetry, and elegance con- 
tribute, although the view is somewhat disfigured by 
the monuments, many of which,h.re neither good in 
themselves nor tastefully arranged. The church con- 
sists of a nave and two side aisles, separated by ranges 
of lofty columns supporting the roof, which is very 
high. The nave is separated from the choir by a 
screen ; the choir, in the form of a semi-octagon, was 
formerly surrounded by ten chapels, but there arc now 
only seven — that which was fonnerly the central 
<^iapel now forms the porch to that of Henry VII. 

The Choir is celebrated for its beautiful mosaic 
pavement, venerable in its age, costly in its material, 
and of elegant workmanship. This pavement, made 
at the expense of Abbot Ware, and named after him, 
is fonned of innumerable pieces of jasper, alabaster, 
porphyry, lapis lazuli, serpentine marbles, and touch- 
stone ; these pieces, w’hich vary in size from half an 
inch to four inches, are arranged in tlic most variwl 
and beautiful forms, and present a platfonn of singulai’ 
beauty. On the 9th of July, 18U5, the roof of the 
choir was much injured by a fire, which threatened 
tlie entire destruction of this magnificent structure. 

In 1776 the skills, ike., were rebuilt, and the iiooj' 
somewhat raised, by which the choir is made more 
commodious for divine service, and for the performance 
of the ceremonies of coronations, installations, &e. 
All the alterations arc in a light and elegant Ootliic 
style, and the whole choir is very beautiful. Among 
other improvements, it can be tlirown more open to 
make room for temporary buildings to join St. Ed- 
ward’s chapel, «vherc our sovereigns retire to refresh 
at their coronations. On the side of this aisle is the 
entrance to the enclosed chapels, and to the chapel of 
Edward the Confessor, which .stands in the centre, 
and is enclosed in the body of the church. 

The monuments in the chapel and round the walls 
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of the abbey which claim particular attention are de- 
scribed with great correctness ; but our limits will 
only permit us to enumerate a few. 

Chapel op St. Benedict. — On the side next the 
area is an antique *tomb of freestone, inclosed in an 
iron railing, to the memory of Archbishop Langham, 
who died July 22, 1376. A figure of the archWshop 
lies on the tomb. 

A majestic and curious monument of black and 
w'hitc marble, to the memory of Lyoncl Cranfield, 
Earl of Middlesex, who died in 1645. On it arc 
represented an ancient nobleman in his robes, with his 
lady, recumbent. H 

A handsome monument, composed of dificrent co- 
loured marbles, to the memory of Lady Frances, Coun- 
tess of Hertford, who died 1598. The lady is in her 
robes in a recumbent posture ; her feet on the back of 
a lion, and her head resting on an embroidered cushion. 
The sculpture deserves attention. A stately temple 
is represented, adorned with the ensigns and devices 
of the families of Somerset and Effingham. 

As w’c proceed from this chapel to the next, affixed 
in the wall, is a table monument to the children of 
Henry III. and Edward I. This has been a costly 
inonuinent of mosaic work. 

(hfAPKL OP St. Edmund. — On the left of the en- 
trance js a monument of .John Eltham, second son of 
King Edward IL The figure of this nobleman, who 
died in 1334, is of white alabaster, habited like an 
armed kniglit ; a coronet of greater and lesser leaves 
encircles the head, said to be the first of the kind. 

A monument to the memory of William of Wind- 
sor, sixth son of Edward HI., and of Blanch of the 
Towrer, his sister, so named from the place of their 
nativity. The effigies of these children lie on a small 
table monument ; the boy is dressed in a short doublet, 
and the girl in a horned head-dress, the habit? of 
their time. 
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An aHar to Lady Elizabeth Russell, dangliter ot 
liOrd RwsselL The image is of white marble, and 
sits in a sleeping posture. Beneath her foot is a 
death’s-head, at which she points Aj^ith her finger. It 
has been said that a bleeding of the finger caused her 
death ; but the design alludes to her coniposure of 
mind at the approacli of death, which she' st^ems to 
consider only as a profound sleep, and that she would 
awake again in the gladness of a glorious resurroctioi) 
~of which the motto is a proof, She is not <lead., 
but slecpoth.” An eagle, the emblem of eternity, 
stands on a florilege of roses, &e. 
if^n ancient table-monument of grey marble, to 
Humphrey Ibuicliier, bearing, in plated brass, the 
figure of a kniglit in armour, luiving one foot upon an 
eagle, and the f>tber upon a leopard, and his head re- 
clining upon a. helmet. He Avas slain in the battle oi 
Barnet-field, 1470. 

Another ancient altar-tomb to ^V^ilHain de Valences 
who was slain at Bayonne, 1200. This is a wooden 
figure, lying in a rmimbent posture, on a wainscot- 
chest, which stands upon a tomb of grey marble, p)at(‘d 
and ornamented with images, etc. 

Chapel of St. Nfc iioLAS. — A costly momaruni 
to Mildred, wife of tln^ gr(*at Lord Burleigh, and in- 
daughtcT Amie, (haiutess of Oxford, in the upper 
compartnuTit, Lord Burleigh is represented as 
Knight of the Crart(T, devoutly kneediug ; and in the 
lower compartment, in a recumbent j)Osture. lie Lady 
Burleigh and Aruie. Her children and graTulcliildren 
are kneeling at her head and fe(‘t. — I.ady Burleigh 
died in L02J^; Ikt daughter, in L7«S8. 

A very handsome monument of wddtc marble to 
the Duchess of Northumberland. In the centre is a 
pyramid, with a flaming vase at the toj) ; at its base 
is a sarcophagus, on which, in bas-relief, the Duchess 
is represented as Charity, surrounded by distressod 
objects, to whom she is dispensing relief. On one 
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i^de is Faith, and on the other, Hope ; the altars 
against which they stand are adorned with festoon® 
and rams’ heads, with flaming vases on the top.— 
Above is an urn, >yith two weeping figures mourning 
for her loss ; and in the arch beneath is the Percy 
orescent over two hymeneal torches reversed, with the 
lion and unicorn sciant. 

Henry VIl.’s Ciiapei,. — This magnificent chapel, 
which adjoins the cast end of the abbey church, and 
communicates with the body by a flight of steps, was 
erected by Henry as a place of sepulture for himself 
and family ; and till the reign of Charles 1., no per- 
sons but those of the blood-royal were allowed to Jpe 
interred there. The ex])en8e of erecting this handsome 
chapel is said to have been £14,000, which would be 
equal to £200,000 in o\ir time. 

Every part of this edifice, except the plinth, is covered 
with scriptural decorations. It seems, indeed, as if the 
artist had intended to give to stone the character of 
embroidery, and enclose the walls within the meshes of 
lace-work. The interior consists of a beautiful porch, 
or vestibule ; a choir, with side-aisles; and five small 
projecting chapels, surrounding the eastern!. The roof 
and vaulting ar(> surrounded by fourt<!en octagonal 
buttress- towers, richly ornamented, from which spring^ 
the elegantly-picrce*! <lying buttresses that support 
the superstiaicture of the nave. The l)adgcs and sup- 
jwrters of the royal found('r, the portcullis, the rose, 
the fleur-de-lis, th<‘ lion, the greyhound, and the 
dragon, are sculptured on many parts ; and every 
tower presents a scries of either three or four canopied 
niches, which originally were occupied by statues. In 
the year 1803, this chapel had become so completely 
ruinous, externally, and the stone was so much de- 
cayed, that the saftfty of the whole fabric was endan- 
gered ; but, as we have previously noticed, it was 
repaired at an expense of £42,000. The repairs were 
executed vdth Bath stone. On ascending the stops 
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below the vestibule, the interior is approached by 
three arches, closed by highly-ornamented gules of oak, 
covered vdth thick plates of brass, richly gilt. The 
central-plates are double, and the upper parts are 
perforated into numerous compartments, occupied by 
King Henry’s initials; arms, badges, and other 
heraldic insignia in relief, frequently repeated, and 
corresponding on both sides. 

The choir is separated from the aisles and chapels 
by lofty arches, springing from clustered columns or 
piers ; above which, under rich canopies is a con- 
tinued range of statues, representing apostles, saints, 
bi^liops, <kc., many of which are sculptured with consi- 
derable skill, and gracefulness. Great elegance is dis- 
played in the forms and traccy, of the windows, and 
particularly of that towards the west. The eastern 
windows project in acute angles, but those of the 
aisles are embowed. Originally there were all filled 
with stained and painted glass ; but the whole have 
been removed or destroyed, except a figun^ of Henry 
VII. in the uppermost east window, and some trifling 
heraldic memorials. 

In the middle of the chapel, within a screen, near 
the east end, is the magnificent tomb of Henry and his 
queen, wiiich was executed by special contract f)r 
^1500. The figures of the deceased, designated in a 
style of great simplicity, lie upon the tomb with their 
hands raised as in prayer ; these statues arc of cast 
copper, and were once resplendent with gilding, but 
but arc now much discoloured. The pedestal is prin- 
cipally of black marble, but the figures, pilasters, re- 
lievos, rose branches, &c., which adoi'n it ait; of 
copper gilt, as directed by King Henry’s will. On 
each side within boldly sculptiu'cd wreaths of fruit and 
flowers, are throe circnlar plates of cast metal, each of 
which includes two small whole length figures of the 
king’s patron saints. On the angles of the tomb arc 
small angels seated, and at tbc ends arc the royal arms 
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and quarterings. The screen or enclosure, which is 
wholly of brass and copper, is one of the most elaborate 
specimens of the art of founding in open work that 
exists. It is dhsi^ed in the pointed style of decora- 
tion, and is of an oblong fonn. At each angle rises 
an octagonal tower, and on each side there is an 
arched door-way, surmounted by a large rose and a 
shield of arms. A projecting cornice and a parapet 
ornamented with the king’s badges fonn the summit ; 
aiid at the sides, on the transvci’se plates, between the 
two divisions into which the upright compartments 
are separated, is a long inscription to the memory of 
the monarch. This elegantly wrought fabric was both 
designed and executed by English artists. 

On eacli side of the choir, upon a raised flooring, 
is a row of stalls, with elaborate pierced canopies of 
polished oak ; in front are reading desks, and Ixslow the 
latter, on the pavement, are rows of scats. The sitd- 
sellia display a very whimsical assemblage of historical 
and other carvings, some of which are extremely gro- 
tesque and ludicrous. Both the stalls and scats have 
long been ap})ropriatcd to the knights of the Bath and 
their es«|uircs ; and the installations of all the Knights 
of that Order, have taken place in the chapel, since its 
revival by Ocorgo I. On the dome of the cam)pics 
arc the helmets, (crests, and swords of the knights ; and 
over them are silken banner’s painted with the arnrs of 
all the Knights who belonged to the Order at the time 
of the last installation. 

The vaulting of the choir has been tnily termed a 
prodigy of art, and it is altogether, perhaps, without a 
parallel in architecture. Erected entirely of stone, the 
vastivcss of its extent and fearful height e.xcite astonish- 
ment at the hardihood and skill Avhieh could raise such 
masses, and counteract the povrer of gravity. 

The east end of the side aisles arc formed into beau- 
tiful little chapels, before wliich were formerly elegant 
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screeus. Among the many moiiuinentd here we will 
only mention the following : — 

One to the memory of Mary Queen of Scots ; to 
the Countess of Richmond, moth(^r of Henry VII. ; 
to Jolin Sheffield, and George •Villiers, Dukes of 
Buckingham : and a noble monument to the memory 
of Queen Elizabeth. 

Edward the Confessor s Ciiapel, is situated im- 
mediately behind the altar ; the venerable shrine of St. 
Edward, erected by Henry III., stands in the centre, 
but it is sadly defaced. Edwar<l I. made an offering 
to it of the Scottish regalia and chair, with the still 
more celebrated stone, which tradition relates to hav(> 
been Jacob's pillar. This stone is placed within the 
frame work of the chair, and was l>rought from Scone, 
in Scotland, in 1267, by Edward I. It is a remark- 
able instance of the force of superstition, tliat this 
stone has been the subject of an express article lU a 
treaty of peace, as well as of a conference between 
Edward HI. aud David King of Scotland. Hy the 
treaty it was agreed to give the stone up to Scotland, 
and ill tlu; conierenccj, it was resolved that thi^ king, 
after being crowned in iMigland, should rejiair to 
Scotland and bi? crowned king at Scoiu‘ ; hut ueitlicv 
of these rcsolutious were carried into (‘liect. 

A projilietic distich, said to have been cut on this 
stone by King Keimith. is no doubt the cause of tlic 
superstitious la viu'enee which tin* Scots attached to 
this stone ; wlien translated it reads — 


Where’er this stone is fouiuL or fate’s decree is vain, 

The Scots the same shall hold, and there supremely reign. 

Ai»l tills ])ro))li(‘f'y is siiid, iit a great inwisure, to have 
reeiuiciled many of the Scottish nation to tlio union 
with England. 

There are several monuments in tliis chapel, among 
which are— 
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An ancient table monument, on which lies the 
effigy of Eleanor, queen of Edward I. 

A large plain sarcophagus of grey marble. This 
unpolished tomb ^encloses the embalmed body of tho 
celebrated King fcdward I., wdio died 1307. In 
May, 1774, this sarcophagus was opened; when, in a 
coffin of yellow stone, the royal body was found in 
perfect preservation, enclosed in two wrappers, tho 
inner one, which was of gold tissue, being strongly 
w^axed, was fresh ; the outer one was more decayed. 
The strictest care was observed in replacing every- 
thing about it. 

The tomb of Edward Til. covered with a Gothic 
canopy. On a table of grey marble lies the effigy of 
this |)rinee. At tla^ h(‘ad is the shield and sword 
whicli w’crci earric'd before him in France. 

Anotlior to Kiehard Jl. and liis queen, over wdiich 
is a canopy of wood, rianarkahle for a curious paint- 
in<£ of the Viroin iMarvandom* Saviour, still visible 
np(m it. lie was murdered 13hf) ; she died 1304, 

In a Avainseot in this chapel is tbe w^axen 

<’ffigy of f'dinnnd Shefliehl, l>uk(‘ of .I>uekiriglian], 
w!i() dic'd 17 ‘kl. 

llnNUY A^’s. (hi Amre contrdiis the maguificent tomb 
of tliat glorious and Avarlike ])rhu-e. On tlie tomb 
arc his eHigies, I'oiinerly co venal witli silver, wliich 
eaiised tlie lu^nd to be stolc'U during tlio disorders of 
tlio Reformation. Alodcds of the abliey and of several 
ehiirehes in London, are likewise deposited in this 
chapel. 

fSr. Eu.\SMrs\s ( hi AUKL contains a moininient to tlie 
memory of Thomas V^auglian, Avho lived in tlie reign 
of Edward .1 

A monument to C^ol. Edward Popliam and his lady. 
Beneath a lofty canojiy are represented their figures, 
ns large as life, in white marble. They arc resting 
their arms in a thoughtful posture, upon a marblo 
altar, where lie the gloves of m anned iuiglit. 
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About the middle is a large tabic -monument to 
Thomas Cecil, Earl of Exeter. He is represented in. 
his robes, having his lady on his right side, and oni his 
left a vacant place for his second, wife ; which she 
expressly forbid by her will, her ‘pride not suffering 
her to take a place on his left side. 

Chapel of St. John Baptist. — In this chapel are 
only two monuments worth notice ; one to the 
memory of John Islip, the founder, who was Abbot of 
Westminster, a plain marble table, supported by four 
small pillars of brass, and is placed in the centre ; he 
died in 1510. The other to Sir Christopher Hatton, the 
figure of a knight, in armour, and a lady in deep 
mourning, both resting on the ascending sides of a 
triangular pediment, parted in the middle by a trunk- 
less helmet. In the centre of a neat piece of archi- 
tecture, above their heads, is a scroll with their arms, 
hold by naked boys ; the one over the knight has his 
torch put out and reversed, showing tliat Sir Christo- 
pher died first ; the other over the lady has his torch 
erect and burning, to signify her surviving him. 
He was Chancellor of England in the reign of 
Elizabeth, and died in 1619, 

In the chauntry of this chapel, in wainscot prcsscc, 
arc the w’ax-work effigies of King William and 
Queen Mary, with Queens Anne and Elizalxdh, all in 
their coronation robes. In another press is an excel- 
lent wax figure of the late Lord Chatham. It is a 
striking likeness of his lordship in his ])arliamentary 
robes ; and, also, a wax figure of the celebrated Lord 
Nelson. 

Chapel of St. .John and St. Michael, — In tliis 
< l’.apel arc many monuments worthy of notice. 

A curious table-monument to Sir Francis Vere, a 
gentleman famed for learning and arms, is placed in 
the area of the chapel. ]'’our knights kneeling sup- 
port the table, and on it lie the several parts of a com- 
plete suit of armour ; beneath, in a loose gown, on a 
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3 uilt of alabaster, lies the effigy of Sir Francis. He 
ied in 1606. 

Close to the. wall on the cast, is a monument to 
Sir George Holle^i Sir Francis Verc’s nephew, and 
major-general under him. The siege of a town in 
relief, in represented on the pedestal. A general on 
horseback is the principal figure ; lie holds a baton, 
and has received a blemish in one of his eyes. On 
one sits Bellona, and on the other Pallas, lamenting 
this warrior’s death, who is represented standing 
erect upon a lofty altar. 

Here is a beautiful monument erected to the memorj- 
of Joseph Gascoigne Nightingale and his lady. She 
died in 1734; he died in 1752. Beneath, is represented, 
creeping from a tomb, the grim visaged King of Terrors 
pointing his unerring dart at the lady above, who is 
expiring in the arms of her husband ; at the sight of 
whom he is suddenly struck with astonishment, horror, 
and despair, and is attempting to put aside the fatal 
stroke. The whole is executed with astonishing truth 
and effect, 

A beautiful monument to Jonas Hanway. On the 
top of a pyramid is a lamp, emblematical of perpetual 
light, under which is a medallion of the deceased. 
Beneath is a sarcophagus, decorated with his arms, 
the motto “ never despair,” and festoons ; and on it 
Britannia with a lion and the emblems of government. 
Peace, War, Trade and Navigation, represent the 
Marine Society giving clothing to an almost naked 
boy, who receives them with gratitude : a second boy 
is im 2 )loring tlic same bounty ; and a third, who is 
made happy by being, fitted out and trained for sea, 
sustains a ship’s rudder, and points up to the head of 
his benefactor. From behind the pyramid on the 
right flies a British flag over a conquered one ; and 
on the left that of the Marine Society, vrith the motto 
“ cliarity and policy united.” Mr. Hanway was the 
friend and father of the poor ; by an active zeal ho 
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nssisted the folio wing charities : — the Foundling Hos- 
pital, where destitute infants are nurtured ; the Mag- 
dalen, where friendless prostitutes are sheltered and 
I’eforined ; the Marine Society, by^Svluch many boys 
are rescued from misery and ruin, and trained to de- 
fend their country. In short, he possessed an univer- 
sal philantI}ro])y, Avhicli was ever exerting itself for 
the relief of distress, lie died in 1780. 

On tlie cast side of the door leading to the choir is 
the monument to th(? memory of the eminent states- 
man, C. J. Fox. He is represented in a recumbent 
position falling into tlic arms of Liberty ; at liis feet 
is Peace lamenting the loss of one whose voice had so 
often been raised in her behalf, and an African iiegTO 
testifying bis gratitude for the patriotic elforts of Mr. 
Fox to abolish the slave trade, lie died in 1806, but 
this monument was not ei’ected till 1823. 

A very lofty and magniiieent monument to Lord 
Cliathaiu. The oinlilematicalfigurt's are large., pleasing, 
and well executed. A rich pediment supports Bri- 
tannia : on lier right hand is Ocean, and on lier left 
Earth, wliose countenances are expressive of sorrow 
at the loss of this great statesman. Above tliese af‘c 
the figures of Prudcmcc and Fortitinle. A.t the top is 
a full hnigtli figure of his lordship, in ])arliainentary 
robes, as speaking ; it is a striking likeness, in a 
graceful attitmle. Died in 1778. 

Ill the area, behind the clmir on the riglit liand, is a 
stately monument to I^ord liigonier, commander-in- 
chief of his majesty's forces. It is a masterly per- 
formance. The principal figure is History, resting on 
a sepulchral urn, on wliicli are the arms and ensigns 
of the Order of the Bath ; in her right hand she holds 
a pen, and with it points to a scroll in her left, whereon 
are recorded the ten chief battles in wliieh he distin- 
guislied himself. On the base of tlu^ iirn, eacli side of 
wfaich is adomed with trophies of war, is liis lordship s 
portrait in profile. The carriage of a cannon sup- 
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ports a Roman coat of mail, in whicli the emblem of 
Fortitude, supporting the laurelled helmet, represents 
the soldier at rest. Behind History- is a pyramid, and 
on the top of it Mg lordship’s crest. Above are the 
medallions of Queen Anne, Cleorge I., II., and III., 
under whom he served sovemty years ; as also a 
medallion of Britannia. Died in 1770. 

Op])osito, is a noble momiment to Major-general 
Wolfe, a brave officer, who, after surmounting innu- 
merable obstacles in the contpicst of Quebec, received 
a ball in his breast, and expired in the moment of 
victory. At this instant, he is here represented with 
his hand covering the wound which the ball had 
made, and falling into the aims of a grenadier, who 
catches and endeavours to su{)])ort him, at the same 
time pointing to the clouds, where Fame, in the cha-* 
racter of Victory, is ready to crown him with a 
wreath of laurel. On the pj-ramid, is the Highland 
sergeant who attended him, whose inexpressible sor- 
row is most admirably shown l)y the sculptor. Two 
lions supj)ort tlic monument, and wolves’ h(,>ads deco- 
rate the Hanks. On the front, in alto-relievo, is an 
excellent representation of the landing of the troops 
at Quel)ec. Killed in 175.9. Erected by parliament. 

Poets’ Corneb. — 8o called from the number of 
monuments erected tliere to celebrate English poets ; 
though we find here a most magnificent monument, 
erected at the south end, to the memory of John, 
Duke of Argyle ; and other’s, to Camden, the anti- 
quary; Dr. Isaac Ban’ow; and 'Thomas Pan*, who 
died at tlie age of 1.52 years. 

Among other tributes to departed talent, we have 
here a monument to tho immortal Shakspeare. It is 
extremely beautiful; the attitude, shape, air, and 
dress of the figure, aro finely expressed. On the 
pedestal are the the heads of Henry V., Richard III., 
and Queen Elizabetli, alluding to characters in his 
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dramatic works. On the scroll arc his celebrated 
lines : — 


The cloud-eapt towers, the gorgeou^, palaces. 

The solemn temples, the great glohe itself. 

Yea, all which it inherits, shall dissolve. 

And, like the baseless fabric of a vision. 

Leave not a wreck behind 1 

A handsome monument to the celebrated poet, 
James Thomson. This gentleman is represented sit- 
ting, having his left arm upon a pedestal, and a book 
with the Cap of Liberty in his other hand. The 
Seasons are carved upon the pedestal in basso-relievo, 
to which a boy points, offering him a crown of laurel 
as the reward of his genius The tragic mask, with 
the ancient harp lies at his feet. A projecting pedes- 
tal supports the w'hole. Died 1748. 

A monument to the celebrated .lohn (lay, who 
died 1732. This gentleman excelled in farce, satire, 
fable, and pastoral ; of which the mask, dagger, and 
instruments of music, here blended together, an: 
emblems. The two lines in front were written by 
himself. 


Life is a jest, and all things show it; 

I thought so once ; but now 1 know it ! 

A monument to David Garrick, the eminent actor, 
who died in 1709. 1'he background is of dove- 
coloured marble. Tragedy and (Jomedy, with their 
relative attributes, arc acknowledging the actor’s 
superior power of calling foi’th and sup])orting the 
characters of the great Shakspeare, which is expressed 
by Garrick's removing the curtain which concealed 
the bard and showing his medallion. 

South Aisle. — A small handsome monument in 
white marble, to Dr. Isaac AVatts, the eminent divine. 
His bust is supported by Genii, whose countenances 
express a pleasing satisfaction. Below is a beautiful 
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Iigtli*i8 of the actor contemplatively sitting on a stool, 
whilst an angel is opening to him the wonders of cre- 
ation. He has a pen in one hand, and points to a 
celestial globe -rntti the other. Died 1748. 

A very neat monument to Major John Andre. It 
is composed of a sarcophagus, elevated on a pedestal. 
On the front. General Washington is represented in 
his tent at the time he received the report of the 
court-martial which tried Major Andre. A flag of 
truce from the British army is likewise seen, with a 
letter to tlie General to treat for the Majors life, 
vvliich was unsuccessful. lie is here represented as 
going with great fortitude to meet his doom. On the 
top, Britannia laments his fate ; and the lion secmis to 
mourn his untimely death. He was executed in 
America as a spy, during the unhappy troubles in that 
country in 1780. 

To the memory of Sir Palmer Fairbomc, governor 
of Tangier. This fine monument is placed between 
two grand pyramids of black marble, which stands on 
cannon balls ; on the tops are two Moorish emperors’ 
heads in profile, and cmblematiciil devices, in relief, 
.adorn their middles. The enrichments, in relief, on 
the pyramids, show the manner of his glorious death ; 
one side represents bis executiim while viewing the 
enemy’s lines before the towm, and the other, a hearse 
and six horses bringing him w’ounded to the castle, 
liis .arms, with the motto, “ Tuits si fortis" are on 
a lofty dome ; and over them, by w.ay of crest, is a 
Turk’s head on a dagger, which he won by his 
courage when fighting against the Turks in the 
German war. Died 1680. 

Tire monument to the mcmoiy of William Har- 
grave, Esq., governor of Gibr.alt.ar, must not escape 
notice. It was designed and executed by lloubiliac. 
The resurrection is represented by a body rising from 
a sarcophagus. A contest between Time and Death : 
Time proves victorious, and by breaking his an- 
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tagonist's dart, divests him of his power, and tumbles 
him down ; the King of Terrors drops his crown 
from his head. Above is a vast building in a state of 
desolation ; and in the clouds is jj'cherub sounding 
the last trumpet. The w hole has a noble appearance# 
Died 1748. 

A magnificent monument of Admiral Tyrrell* The 
device is from the burial service. When the sea 
shall give up the dead.” An angel descending is 
sounding tlie last tnimpet, while the admiral is rising 
from the sea behind a large rock, on which are j>laced 
his arms, with emblems of Valour, Prudence, and 
Justice. The background represents darkness. The 
separation of the cloud discovers the celestial light, 
and a choir of cherubims singing praises to the 
Almighty ; over the ro(‘k, «at a vast distance, the sea 
and clouds s('om to join. Tln^ admirars countenance, 
with his right hand on his breast, is expr(‘ssi\e of 
hope and jinxiety, and his left arm significant of seeing 
something wonderfully awful. On tlio I'ock an angel 
has written this inscription : ^‘’Tho sea shall give np 
lier dead, and every one shall be rewarded according 
to his w^orks.” Hope is on tlie top of tlio rock ; iii 
her left hand is a celestial crown to reward his virtue, 
and with joyful countenance she extends her right to 
receive the admiral. Ilibcrnia leans on a globe 
lamenting his loss, and pointing to that part of the sea 
where his body was coniniittcd. 7'he admirars ship, 
Buckingham, with its masts imperfect, are on one 
side of the rock, and on the other is a flag witli 
trophies of wrar. 

Tlie next noble monument has a bold base and 
pyramids of {Sicilian marble ; is fifty-six feet high, and 
and is erected to Captain James Oornw^all. The rock 
seen against the pyramid is embellished w ith naval 
trophies, sea- weeds, &c., and in it are two cavities ; in 
one, is a Latin epitaph, and in the other is a view of 
riie sea-fight before Toulon, in basso-relievo. On the 
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foreground the Marlborough, of ninety guns, is seen 
fiercely engaged with Admiral Navarro’s ship, the 
Beal, of 114 guns, and her two seconds, all raking 
the M arlborouji^ ftgre and aft. On the rock stand two 
figures ; one is Britannia, under the character of 
Minerva, accompanied by a lion ; the other figure re- 
presents Fame, wlio, having presented to Minerva a 
medallion of the hero, supports her whilst exhibited 
to public view. Tlie medallion is accompanied with 
a globe, and various honorary crowns, as duo to 
Valour. Behind the figures is a lofty palm-tree 
(whereon is fixed the hero’s shield, or coat-of-arms), 
together with a laurel-tree — ^both of which issue from 
the naturally barren rock, as alluding to some heroic 
and uncommon event. Killed in the above fight, 
1743. 

The monument to the Right Hon. William Pitt is 
over the great west door, lie is represented in his 
robes, as (Jhancellor of the Exchequer. On the right, 
Historv is recording the acts of his administration — 
whilst Anarchy, on his left, lies subdued and chained 
at his feet. He died, 1806. 

Sir Godfrey Ivuellcr, died, 1723. Ilis bust is under 
a canopy of state, the curtains of which are finely 
gilt, and tied up with golden strings. On each side 
of the bust is a wecynng cherub, one resting on a 
framed picture, the other holding a painter’s pallet and 
pen. lie was painter to several of the Kings of 
England. 

At the entrance to the choir is a grand and expres- 
sive monument to Sir Isaac Newton. He is recum- 
l)€nt, leaning his right arm on four folios, “ Divinity, 
Chronology, Optics, and Phil. Prin. Matth.,” and 
pointing to a scroll supported by a winged cherubim. 
Above is a globe projecting fi*om a pyramid behind, 
wlxereon is delineated the course of the comet in 1680, 
with the signs, constellations and planets. On this 
globe sits a figure of Astronomy, with her book closed, 
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in a very composed and pensive mood. Beneath is a 
very curious bas-relief, representng the labours in 
which Sir Isaac chiefly employed his. time — as dis- 
covering the cause of gravitation, settling the principle- 
of light^and colours, and reducing the coinage to a deter- 
mined standard. The device of weighing the sun by 
the steelyard is bold and striking ; ana the whole 
monument has been much praised. Died 1726. 

On the opposite side is a lofty and magnificent monu- 
ment to James Earl Stanhope. The principal figure 
leans upon his arm in a recumbent posture, having in 
one hand a general’s staff, and in the other a parch- 
ment scroll. Cupid stands before him resting on a 
shield. Over a martial tent sits a beautiful figure of 
Pallas, holding in her right hand a javelin, and in the 
other a scroll. Behind is a slender pyramid, answer- 
ing to that of Sir Isaac Newton’s. On the middle of 
the pedestal are two medals, one on each side of the 
pilasters. He was a soldier, and a statesman. Died 
in 1721. 

In the cloisters which adjoin the abbey, on the soiith 
side, arc interred many eminent individuals : among 
them may be noticed G. Vertue, who died 1756, and 
William Woolctt, who died 1785, both eminent en- 
gravers ; Dr. R. Jebb, A. O’Keefe, Esq. and Mrs. 
Addison, 1715. In the south walk are also the muti- 
lated tombs of the abbots of the conventual church. 

From the east end of the cloisters there is an en- 
trance through a vaulted passage into the chapter- 
house. This is an octagonal btiilding and was formerly 
very lofty, with a pillar rising from the centre of the 
floor to the roof, and having arches springing from 
the walls of each angle, and meeting at the top. Only 
a small part of the central pilLar is remaining, and the 
whole building has been fitted up with galleries, to 
contain the records of the crown, which are now de- 
posited here. Among these is the celebrated Domes- 
day Book, compiled towards the end of the eleventh 
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century, still as. legible as when first written. It is 
comprised in two volumes : the first containing thirty- 
ono counties, is written on 382 double pages of vellum, 
in the same haind,throughout, in a small plain charac- 
ter; the second is *on 450 pages of vellum, in single 
columns, aiid in a large foir character, and contains 
the counties of Essex, Norfolk, and Suffolk. The re- 
cords of the Star-chamber proceedings are also de- 
posited here. 

In 1377, the Commons of Great Britain first held 
their meetings in this building; but in 1547, Edward 
VI. gave them the chapel of St. Stephen. 

North from the abbey stood the Sanctuary, the 
place of refuge allowed, in olden times, to criminals of 
certain classes ; and on the south was the Almonry, 
where the alms of the abbot were distributed. On 
this spot the first printing press ever used in England 
was set up. 

The abbey is open throughout the day from nine 
till dusk ; but the public are not shown the tombs, 
&c., between the hours of ten and eleven in the fore- 
noon, and between three and four in tlic afternoon ; 
these being the hours of divine service. During these, 
however, the entrance at Poets' corner is open. In 
winter the abbey closes at four o’clock. Admission, 
free to Poets’ Corner .at all hours ; to the nave 3d ; to 
the chapels, Henry VII’s chapel, and the remainder 
of the abbey 3(/. 

SUMMARY OF DIMENSIONS— ABBEY CHURCH. 

feet inches 

I.eiigth— Exterior from east to west, including Henry Vll’s 

chapel ....... 530 0 

Of the church in the clear .... 375 0 

Vestibule before Henry VH’s chapel . . 18 0 
Transept, from north to south, in the clear . 204 10 

Cloister from cast to west .... 141 0 

- north to south ... 160 0 

Diameter of the chapter-house (octagon) • , 59 6 

Width— Church, west-ftonC . , . • • 113 0 
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Nave> interior « • • • * • • (5 

Aisles^ interior € 

Total, in the clear 79 0 

Each arch 21 0 

Helght-«»West towers each • • • * • • 225 0 

Central tower • • • • • • • 155 9 

Church, exterior, to upper parapet . • .114 0 

. , . ■ to rldgo of roof • • 141 0 

p.i interior, to vault of nave , # • 105 0 

HENRY Vira CHAPEL. 

Length—Exterior 11 J 7 

Interior ....... 85 4 

Aisles «..••• 61 9 

Width— Exterior 77 4 

Choir, interior . • • • • 35 8 

Height— Exterior to parapet of aisles • • . 41 0 

Buttresses, ditto « • • . • 70 9 

Upper parapet ...... 74 2 

West buttress ...... 101 fi 

Interior to vault of choir « • • . 65 7 


CHURCHES. 

St. MaiktvVRet, Westmtntru. — This ehurrh wms 
founded by Edward the Coiite?»sor, within a few yards 
from tlic abbe\\ iu l()(>4. The ancient edifice re- 
liaaiiicd until tlic roi^ii of E<lward 1., wlien it was 
rebuilt by the iiuTcliants of tlio sttijile, and the 
parishioners, with tin' (exception of tlie cliancel, wliieli 
was built by the Abbot of Westminster, aliout tlnr 
year ldi>7. ddi** church underwent frequent nqiairs 
durinj:^' the sev(‘nt(‘'vMitU century, priiicipany by tin* be- 
nevolence of individuals; but, in 17 ‘15, it was found 
necessary to call ujioii the government, and parliament 
granted a sum of £3,500, iu order to rebuild a part 
of the tower, and make other substantial repairs.— 
Twenty-three years afterwards, a sum of ^£4,000 was 
appropriated to embellish this church; and in 1803, 
when other repairs were found necessary, a richly- 
ornamented pulpit and reading-desk, with a new 
organ, and a chair for the Speaker of the House of 
Commons, were added. 
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The church is a neat Gothic edifice ; but its prin- 
cipal ornament is a beautiful window of the Cruci- 
fixion, which was painted by direction of the magistrates 
of Dort, as a present to Henry VII. for his chapel. — 
The king and quctin sent their portraits, and they are 
represented at their devotions in the picture, which 
not being finished when the king died, it fell into the 
hands of the Abbot of Waltham. On the suppression 
of tliat monastery, the window was removed to New- 
hall, in Essex, then in possession of General Monck, 
and by him preserved during the civil wars ; and 
after passing to several persons, it was sold to the 
committee appointed for superintending the repairs of 
this chiu'ch, for four hundred guineas; the figures, 
which are numerous, arc extremely fine ; and in addi- 
tion to that of our hiavioiir, there is a representation of 
the two thieves reaping the difiercut rewards of their 
obstinacy and ))eivitonce. A fiend is bearing off the 
soul of th<; liardened thief — while an angel waits to 
receive that of tin? penitent. The subordinate figures 
are tlio two Marys ; llie Itomau centurion, mounted 
on a spirite<i eliargi'r, finely executed ; St. George of 
Cap])odoeia ; Catharine the Martyr, of Alexandria; 
Henry VII. and his queen ; and other auxiliaries, 
which are finely gronjx'd, and have a striking elfect. 
Beneath this \Yindow is a striking representation of 
“ Gur Saviour’s meeting at Emmaus.” The Church 
(tf iSt. Jilargarot eontains few monuments worthy of 
notice; nor, with the exception of Sir Walter llaleigh, 
does it contain any of the illustrious dead, who are to 
be found in many of the churches of the metropolis. 
Tlio only memorial that has been raised to this victim 
of tyranny is a tablet, with the following inscription : 

“ Within the walls of this church was deposited 
the body of Sir W alter Raleigh, Knt., on the day he 
was beheaded in Old Palace-yard, Westminster, Oct. 
I8th, au. Horn. 1(118. 
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Re»der« AoitM you reflect on hif errors. 

Remember hit many virtues. 

And that he was but mortal*** 

Posterily might surely aflfbrd a monument to this 
^reat man, who distinguished himself as much by his 
literary talents, as by his valour, and magnanimity.: — 
The head of Sir Walter was not interred in the 
church, but was long preserved by his family. 

The Roxburghe club have erected a neat tablet to 
the memory of William Caxton, who introduced into' 
this country the art of printing, which he exercised 
in the adjacent abbey of Westminster, 1477. 

St. John the Baptist. — ^This church is almost 
the only remains Of the ancient palace of the Savoy, in 
the Strand, which was built in the year 1245. It 
does not appear that the chapel suffered by the riots 
of the Kentish reliels in the rei^ of Henry VI,, but 
a considerable part of the palace was demolished, and 
the whole was repaired in 1509. The roof of this 
church is very fine, being divided into pannels, on 
which numerous religious and heraldic devices are 
carved. This church, which was tastefully repaured 
in 1820, contains several ancient monuments of the 
Willoughby, Howard, and Compton families, as well 
as of other persons. 

St. Dcnstan in the West. — No church in Lon- 
don was, perhaps, so well known as St. Dunstan’s. in 
Fleet-street ; not certainly on account of its external 
elegance, but for the equivocal celebrity it has ac- 
quired by the two wooden figures placed in a niche in 
front, in 1671, representing savages, who indicated 
the hours and quarters by striking a bell with their 
clubs. As they were visible in the street, they were, 
says an historian, “ More admired by many of the 
populace on Sundays, tlian the most eloquent preacher 
fimm the pulpit within.” Charity induces us to hope 
better, particularly as Dr. Donne, the celebrated 
Richard Baxter, and the pious Roinaine, were preach- 
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crs at St. Dunstan's. There is no evidence when this 
church was erected, hut Stowe records burials in it as’ 
early as the year 1421. * In 1820 it underwent con- 
siderable repairs ; hut in 1828 it was found to be in 
such a decayed state, that it was ordered to he re- 
moved, to improve the thoroughfare in Fleet-street. 

St. Dunstan in the East, St. DiiNSTAN’s-iiiLii. — 
This church was rebuilt in 1820, with the exception 
of the tower, which is very much admired for its sin- 
gular construction ; the spire rests on the crowns of 
four pointed arches — a bold attempt in architecture, 
and one proof, amongst many, of the geometrical skill 
of Sir Christopher Wren, by whom it was constructed 
in 1678. The windows of the church are richly deco- 
rated with painted glass ; that at the cast end, con- 
taining representations of the Ark, with Moses and 
Aaron, and over them our Saviour and the four Evan- 
gelists. 

St. Giles, Cripplegate, one of the neatest Gothic 
buildings in London, was erected in 1546, on the site 
of the ancient church built by Alfune, the first master 
of Bartholomew Hospital in 1090, and burnt down in 
the year 1545. It is a light, airy, w'ell-proportioned 
structure, which will always be attractive to the anti- 
quary and the poet, on account of its being the place 
whore Speed, the historian, Fox, the martyrologist, 
and Milton, the poet, were interred. Oliver Cromwell 
was married in this church. 

St. Mary, Inner Temple, usually called The 
Temple Church, belongs to the societies of the 
Inner and Middle Temple. The western part, w hich 
is circular, is highly interesting, as being one of the 
earliest specimens of the pointed style of architecture. 
It was built by the Knights Templars about 1185, and 
displays a series of six clustered columns, supporting 
the same number of pointed arches, over which is a 
triforium and a clerestory, with semicircular arches, 
N 
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Koar the centre^ in the area, is a series of recumbent 
effigies of Knights Templars. The body of the church 
is of a later date, and is one of the i)urest examples of 
the style of the tlrirteenth century. Tho exterior of 
this church was substantially repaired iii 1827. 

St. Bartholomew the Great. — This churcl), 
which was a part of the ancient i)riory of St. Bartholo- 
mew, in Sinithfield, owed its foundation to Rahere, 
the king's minstrel, about the year 1202. It was in 
part rebuilt about the year 1410. It is one of the 
most ancient churches in London, and exhibits some 
jine specimens of Norman architecture. On the north 
side of the altar is a fine inonumeiit to Rahere, the 
founder, 

St. Bartitolomeav the Less. — This church, which 
is entered tli rough 8mithfield, appears to he of con- 
siderable antiquity, as tlierearc monuments in it of as 
early a date as 1 438. The sculpture in the interior, 
which is the Gothic stylo, is very neat, and it was re- 
paired, and in part rebuilt, in 1 823, in a very substan- 
tial manner. 

St. Helen, Bishopsoate, so (*al]cd on account of 
its being dedicated to the mother of Constantine, wa.s 
originally a priory of black nuns. The chtirch, wliicli 
is a light Gothic structure, with a tower built in 
is honoured with the remains of Sir Julius Caesar, Sir 
Thomas (iresliam, founder of the Royal JCxchangc, 
Sir John Cr()si)y, and other Avorthies. 

St. a nor ew Um)EKshaet. — This church, whicli 
is situated in Leadcnhall-strect, is so called on account 
of a Tnay-))oJ(», or 5 ?liaft, having formerly been raised 
every year on tlie first of May, which was higher 
than the (dmreh steeple. This church was rebuilt in 
1525, at the exjieiisc of William Fitzwilliam, the 
founder of the noble house of Wentworth. In it arc 
tho monuments of several emiruTit persons ; amongst 
them may he noticed one to Stowe, the historian of 
tlie city. 
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St. Olavb, Hart-street, Crutcher Friars; a 
church whicli has nothing hut its antiquity to recom- 
mend it. The first rcconl of this church is in 1319, 
since which time it Ijas had neither external or inter- 
nal grandeur to hoast of. 

St. Peter ad Vincula, Tower of London. — This 
is a small neat church, ])riucipally celebrated for con- 
taining the remains of the following eminent persons : — 
Gerald l^^itzgerald, ninth Karl of Kildare, who died in 
1534; John Fisher, Bishop of Rochester; and the 
great Sir Thomas Moore. In front of tlio altar repose 
the remains of the lovely Amu^ Boleyne, and Lord 
Rochford, lier brotlu^r ; Queen Catharine [Toward ; 
the venerable Margaret, ( V)iintess of Salisbury ; Tho- 
mas Croniwcdl, Earl of Essex; and Robert Devereux, 
also Earl of Essex, favourite of Elizabeth. Under 
the cornmunion-talde lie tlie Duke of Monmouth ; 
and nndcr the western gallery the headless bodies of 
Lords ijovat, Balmeriiio, and Kilmarnock, who were 
oxeented in 17 47. 

St. Dunstan, Stepney. — This church, which is of 
Gothic architecture, was erected in the fourteenth 
century. On the exterior of the walls are some 
pieces of riule scul])ture, representing the crucifixion, 
and the Virgin and child. The churchyard, celebrated 
in the Syioetator on account of tlie ei)itaplis, has quite 
.1 rural character, from the limes and poplars which 
tine its ])aths. 

St. Saviour, Southwark. — This church, which 
was originally founded previous to the arrival of the 
Nbmmaiis in this country, was successively a House of 
Sistei*s, a ( ^illege of Priests, and a Priory of Canons 
regular, and was snpportiHl by a fiuTy across the river. 
Tho church, which was formerly, and is now, some- 
times called St. Mary Overy, was rebuilt in 1400. 
John Gower, the poet, was a liberal benefactor, and 
was intened within its ancient walls, whore there is a 
liaudsomc monument to him. When the priory had 
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been surrendered to Henry VIII., or rather seized 
upon by that monarch, the inhabitants of Southwark 
purchased it, with a charter, wliich constituted the 
churchwardens a corporation. At a subsequent pe- 
riod the corporation appeal's to hav/: manifested very 
little regard for their purchase, and to have actually 
let a part of it for a common bakehouse ; and for up- 
wards of sixty years were the bakers suffered to carry 
on their traffic in tlie temple of St. Saviour’s, South- 
wark. This church, which is very spacious, is of the 
pointed order j twenty-six pillars, in two rows, sup- 
port the roof of the church ; and the chancel and 
galleries in the walls of the choir arc adonied with 
pillars and arches similar to Westminster Abbt^y. 
The tower, which is erected on four very strong pil- 
lars, is one hundred and fifty feet high, and contains 
twelve of the finest bells in Britain, (iower is not 
the only poet who has been buri<;d in this church, for 
here sleep in one grave Philip Massinger ainl Flctclu r, 
of whom it may be said — 


They were friendly in their live.?. 

And in their death they were not divided. 


St. Marv, — The tower of this chiu’ch, 

which is eighty-seven feet high, avas erected about tin- 
year 137o, but the other parts of the edifice appi iu' 
to have been built towards the end of the fifteeiUli 
century. The churcli is about one hundred and ti ii 
feet in length, fifty in breadth, and tliirty-eight in 
height. In one of the windows is the figure of m 
pedlar and his dog, paintial on glass ; this person i- 
said to have left to the parish the ground called Ped- 
lar’s Acre. The south aisle contains a marble slab, 
with a Latin inscription, to the memory of Elias Asii- 
mole, the celebrated antiquary. Iii the cemetery 
beloBging to this church, are interred Moore and T. 
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Cooke, the poets ; and the celebrated Countcsss de la 
Motte. 

St. PANCRAS,-«j-Tliis church was built in the four- 
teenth century, and is of small size and rude archi- 
tecture ; it consists of a nave and chancel, in wliich 
are several monuments ; and no church or church- 
yard in or near the metropolis affords a last home to 
such a diversity of characters as arc buried within its 
precincts. Tlie churchyard of St. Pancras is remark- 
able for the great number of Roman Catholics interred 
in it ; and this church was the last in England where 
mass was performed after the Reformation. 

Alliiallows, Barking. — This church was built 
in 1G51, at the corner of Secthing-lane, Great Tower- 
street, belonging to the abbess and convent of Barking, 
in Essc.v, whence its name is derived. 

St. Stki’Hun, Waxurook. — Tliis church is more 
celebrated on the continent than the cathedral of St. 
Paul, or Westminster Abbey. The first stone of this 
church was laid in 1G72, and in 1G79 it was com- 
plettal. Th(i interior of this church is allowed to be 
of the most beautiful and matchless architecture. 
E.\temallyit displays no architectural attractions ; but 
the interior is calculated to gratify every lover of the 
art. The walls inclose an area of eighty-two feet 
from east to west, by fifty-nine feet from north to 
south. Tim roof is supported aiid the area divided by 
sixteen Corinthian columns, eight of wdiich sustain an 
hemispherical cupola, adorned with caissons, and having 
a lantern-light in the centrt!. 

St. Seimixcuhie, Ski.nnkr-stueet. — It is not known 
when this church was first erected, but there are re- 
cords of its existence in the middle of the thirteenth 
century ; and it is probable that it has one of the 
oldest foundations in London. The church that was 
erected in 1440 was not entirely destroyed by the 
great fire, but it was almost entirely rebuilt in 1G70. 
The tower, which is about 140 feet high, has foxir an- 
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guUr pinnacles. The intci*ior is elegant, and has 
twelve columns of the Tuscan order supporting a 
vaulted ceiling. The altar piece is* decorated with 
Corinthian columns, and the whole has been much 
admired. It was long a custom for the; bellman 
of St. Sepulchre’s parish, on the night preceding an 
execution, to |)roceed under Newgate, and i^jpcat the 
following linos to the criminals in tlie condemntsl 
coll : — 


All you that in the condemn’d hold do lie. 
Prepare you, for to-morrow you shall die. 
Watch ail and pray, the hour is drawing near 
That you before the Almighty must appear. 
Examine well yourselves, in time repent. 
That you may not to eternal flatnes be sent: 
And when St. ’Pulcre’s bcUto morrow tolls. 
The Lord have mercy on your souls 
Past twelve o’clock. 


St. Maby-lf.-Bow, Ciikap.sii)K. — This church, 
which is supposed to have heeu erected in the reign 
of William I,, was the scene; of many interesting 
events. It w’as unroofed iii 10!)(), by a tempest, and 
in 1271, a great part of tin' steeple fell down, when 
several persons w'ere killed, h’ivc years afterwards, 
when Fitz-Osbert, commoidy called Ijong Beard, had 
raised an insurrection, ho songlit refuge in this church, 
and fortified it ; l)ut fearing that the king’s justiciary 
would set it on fire, he made a desperate effort to 
oscapo, but was taken, and, with eight of bis com- 
panions, executed. When the church had been de- 
stroyed by the great fire of lOOh', Sir C. Wren, who 
had intended to raise two arches over the pavement, 
was comjwlled to erect the c<lifice to range with the 
street ; when, iiv digging to the depth of eighteen feet, 
he found a Roman causeway four feet thick, on which 
he laid the foundation. The principal ornament of 
this church is its steeple, which combines the -five 
ordiers of architecture. It is 225 feet high, and; is 
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surmounted with a gilt ball and dragon. The inside 
contauvs two Corinthian and two semi-pillars in length, 
against each of wljich are two pilasters ; and it is from 
tliose that the arches between the nave and the side 
aisles are turned. Their capitals are foliage, and the 
arches have cherubim on the key stones. In 1818, 
a survey having been made of this church, the steeple 
was deemed unsafe, and it was determined that it 
should he taken down and rebuilt. This spire is dis- 
tinguished for its beauty ; it rises to the height of 
228 feet from the foundation of the tower, and was 
rebuilt in 1820. In this church the consecration of 
the bishops of London always takes place. 

St. Bride, Fleet-street. — This church is of a 
plain hut neat structure, but it is in the lofty spire 
that the taste and skill of the architect is displayed. 
This spire was much injured by lightning in 1764, 
when several large stones w’cre forced from their 
places, one of which fell through the roof into the 
north gallery, and another was thrown into a house 
in Bride-lam;. It w'as, however, soon repaired, though 
at an expense of £3000. -This spire was again struck 
by lightning in 180.), and in repairing it the steeple 
was somewhat lowered. In 1822, this church was 
substantially repaired, and a rich w'indow of stained 
glass added. Among the eminent persons buried 
here, is Wynken do Worde, the famous printer. 

St. SwiTifiN, Cannox Street, a small but elegant 
church, built in 1480, on the ruins of one of very 
ancient foundation. This church is memorable from 
the celebrated “ London Stone,” being placed in front 
of it. 

Christ CiiUROii, Newgate, was built in the be- 
ginning of the fourteenth century, and consecrated in 
1325. The ancient church, which was burnt down 
in the fire of London, was of large dimensions. The 
only part that has been rebuilt is the choir, to which 
has been added a tower, n6t remarkable 'for ’its 'ec- 
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terior grandeur. It is an elegant and commodious 
church, which is much frequented on account of the 
scholars of Christ’s Hospital regularj|y .attending here 
upon divine service. • 

St. Miciiakl’s, Crooked Lane. — ^This church, 
which was rebuilt in 1689, stands in Milcs-lane. Sir 
'William Walworth, who killed Wat Tyler, was bu- 
ried iu this church, to which Walter Warden be- 
queathed the Boar’s Head, Eastchca}^ — ^the identical 
house in which Falstaft’ kept his revels. 

St. Clement Danes, Strand, was erected in 
1680, except the tower, which was raised to its 
present height of 1 1 6 feet, in 1 7 1 9. On th c north .and 
south sides are domed porticos supported by Ionic 
columns. In the vestry-room there is a picture, some 
of the figures of whieli arc said to be portraits of the 
wife and children of the Pretender. 

St. Andrew’s, Holjjorn. — This spacious fabric 
was erected in 1687, under the direction of Sir C. 
Wren. The .altar-piece and roof are ricdily orna- 
mented with fret work, and over the former is a fine 
painted window, representing the Ijast Suppirr and ihe 
Ascension. The organ is remarkable for its fine tone. 
This church is 10.5 feet in length, 6.‘» iu breadth, .and 
43 in height. The height of the tower is 110 feet. 

St. Martin’s, St. i\lARTiN’.s Lane. — 'riiis elegtint 
church was irbuilt betwiten 1721 and 1720, on the 
site on which there had been a clmreh befitro 1222. 
On the we.st front is a noble portico of eight C’orin- 
thian columns supporting a ])ediment, in which .are 
represented the royal arms in basso-re lievo, and un- 
dcme<ath, a L.atin inscription respecting the crccrtion of 
the church. The length of this churi;h is about 140 
feet, the breadth 60, .and the height 4;5. It has a 
fine arched roof, sustained by stone columns of the 
Corinthian order, ’i'he sh^cple h<as a beautiful .spire, 
and is very stately .and eleg.ant. In the tower i.s an 
excellent peal of twelve bells. The interior decora- 
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tions are very fine. The vestry-room adjoining con- 
tains a fine model of the church, and portraits of the 
vicars since 1670« 

St. George, IPanover Square. — The front of this 
church is very fine, and forms a singular contrast to 
the uncouth construction of the interior. The portico 
consists of six Corinthian columns, with an enta- 
blature and pediment. The steeple is grand and ma- 
jestic ; but the interior of the church exhibits a total 
disregard of the rules of architecture. 

Mary-j.e-Bon’e, New Hoad, was originally de- 
signed as an additional chapel of ease to the parish ; 
but when the interior had been fitted up, it was so 
raucli admired, that it was thouglit expedient to make 
it the parisli cliurch. A small stone cupola which had 
been erected was taken down, and the present towei’, 
adorned with representations of the winds substituted. 
The front was increased in length, and the portico of 
six Corinthian colums was tastefully attached to the 
building. Nc alteration however was deemed neces- 
sary to th(j interior, which is rendered remarkable by 
a double gallery ; but th(» arrangement was more as- 
similated to a tlieatre than a place of worship. The 
removal, however, of the transparency in the centre of 
the organ, and the private galleries at the sides of the 
instniment, in 181!), have given a more decidedly 
ecclesiastical character to the edifice. 

Soon after the completion of the last named edifice, 
the new church of St. Paxcras, in Tavistoek-placc 
Euston-sc|uare, Now Road, was erected. It was con- 
secrated May 7, 1822. It is built in imitation of the 
ancient temple of Erectheus, at Athens. The portico 
is a beautiful erection, consisting of six Tonic pillars, 
beneath which are three dooi’s, the centre being an 
exact representation of the entrance to the Greek 
Temple. At the east end of the church are two pro- 
jecting wings, designed for the registry and vestry- 
room, and formed upon the model of the Pandrosium, 
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which was attached to the temple of Erectheus, The 
steeple, which is 1C5 feet in height, is also from an 
Athenian model, being built in rijsemblanco of the 
Temple of the Winds. The interior is very elegant, 
the windows being composed of ground glass with 
stained borders ; the galleries supported by pillars 
taken from casts of the Elgin marbles, and the end of 
the church over the communion table adorned with six 
antique Scagliola columns, with bases and capitals of 
white marble, copied from the Temple of Minerva. 

St. Paul, Suaowell. — This church was rebuilt in 

1820. The steeple is ])eculiarly beautiful, and, in the 
simple harmony of its several parts, scarcely yields to 
the most admired object of the kind. 

All Souls’ Chukcii, at the corner of Regent- 
street, is a singular building. It has a circular por- 
tico, supported by twelve Corinthian eohmms, above 
which is another colonnade of the Corinthian order, 
surmounted by a spire. Mr. Westall’s ]>aintiDg' of 
“ Christ erowncid with thorns,” forms the altar- 
piece. 

St. Mahy, Haggkrstone, in Shoreditch, is in the 
Gothic style. 

Hanover CnAPBL, Regknt-stiiekt, is a beautiful 
composition of Grecian architecture, on the model of 
the famed St. Stephens, Walbrook. 

St. Petek, Pimlico, and St. Mark’s Chapel, 
North Audley -street, arc situated in the same 
parish ; and are both elegant Grecian structures of 
the Ionic order. 

St. Philip’s Chapel, Regent-street, Imilt in 

1821, lias a portico of four columns, and the interior 
is very richly fitted up. 

St. Mary, Wyndham-place, was consecrated Ja- 
nuary 7, 1824. It is a plain and substantial edifice, 
eafMblc of accommodating 2000 persons. 

;St. Peter, Walworth, consecrated February 28, 
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18.25. Tlic interior is elegantly fitted up, and has 
three windows of stained glass. 

■ Chutst Cjiurch, Mary-le-Bone, was built by 
Mr. Hardwick ; and the same gentleman designed 
yt. Barnabas Chapel, in King-square, in the Gothic 
style. 

St. Luke, Chelsea, is deserving of attention ; its 
stone vaulted roof, and magnificent organ and altar- 
piece, are unrivalled among modern specimens. 

St. John’s, Upper IIollow'ay, and St. Paul’s, 
Ball’s Pond, in Islington Parish, arc light but 
beautiful specimens of the Gothic style. 

St. Mark, Kennington, has a four-columned por- 
tico, of the Greek Doric order. It is remarkable, as 
being built on that part of Kennington Common, 
which was formerly the common place of execution 
for the county ; and, on digging the foundation, an 
iron swivel was found, whicli had probably been used 
to suspend some malefactor in chains. 

Besides these already named, there are many other 
dmrehes in London which do not require particular 
mention. 

PALACES, PARKS, PUBLIC BUILDINGS, &c. 

St. James’s Palace, Pall-Mall. — ^This palace is 
built on the site of an hospital for lepers, which was 
erected here before the Conquest, and dedicated to St. 
James. The hospital was continued until the reign 
of Henry VIII., who seized upon its revenues, pen- 
sioned a few persons who were on the establishment, 
razed the house, and built the present edifice. Henry 
only intended it for a private residence, and it was 
called the King’ s Manor-house. His daughter. Queen 
Mary, resided here during the last two years of her 
reign, and terminated her inglorious life within its 
Prince Henry, son of James I., also died in 
this paktcc. 
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Chai’lcs I. enriched the palace with many valuable 
works of art, and employed a foreign agent to collect 
them. St. James’s Palace was foiksome time the pri- 
son of this unfortunate monarch*; and his body was 
brought back here after his execution, and exhibited 
publicly for several days. 

James II., William III., Queen Anne, and George 
I., II., III., and IV., and William IV., all resided 
in this palace, whei’e many royal births and baptisms 
liave taken place, and many a nuptial ceremony has 
been celebrated in the chapel royal. 

St. James’s Palace is an irregular brick-building, 
without a single external beauty to recommend it as a 
royal residence. In the front, next St. Jamcs’s-strect, 
an old gatehouse appears, which serves as an entrance 
to a small square court, with a piazza on the west side 
of it, leadittij to the grand staircase. Tlie buildings 
are low, plain, and moan ; beyond this are two other 
courts, which have little appearance of a royal palact . 
The state apartments look tow.ards the j)ark ; and this 
side, though certainly not imposing, cannot be pro- 
nounced mean. It is of one storey, and has a regular 
appearance not to be foiind in other parts of the 
building. Tin; south-east wing was destroyed by lire 
in 180.0, and has never been relniilt, though the rest 
of the palace was thoroughly rc])aired in 1821-22, 
and 1823. 

The state apartments, neatly furnished by George 
IV. in 1 824, are commodious and handsome, and arc 
entered by .an elegant pass.age and staircase. The 
w’alls are of a dead stone colour, and an; lighted by 
Grecian bronze lights, with moon shades, placed on 
plain granite pedestals, which have an air of ne.atncss 
corresponding with this part of the edifice. 

On ascending the staircase you enter a gallery or 
guardroom, converted into an armoury, the walls of 
which are tastefully decoiuted with various kinds of 
arm.?, in dillercnt devices, such as stars, diamonds. 
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circles, &c. When a drawing-room is hold, this 
apartment is occupied by the yeomen of the guard, in 
full costume. 

The next room is a small chamber covered with 
beautiful specimens'pf tapestry, in good preservation, 
from the ceiling of which is suspended a magnificent 
chandelier. When a drawing-room is held, a person 
attends here to receive the cards containing the names 
of the parties to be presented, with the circumstances 
under which such presentation takes place. A du- 
plicate of the card is subsequently handed to the lord 
in w’^aiting, in order to prevent the introduction of 
improper persons. 

The next room is the first of a succession of three 
rooms, the last of which may be styled the Presence 
Chamber. It is fitted up in matchless splendour. The 
walls are covered with crimson damask, and the window 
curtains, which hang in rich and luxuriant folds, are 
composed of the same material, Tlio cornicjcs and 
basements arc formed of broad carved and gilt mould- 
ing, and extend to every part of the room. On en- 
tering, the eye of the spectator is first attracted by a 
looking-glass of uuusal magnitude, which extends 
completely from the ceiling to the floor, and is, 
perhaps, not to bo equalled by any otlicr glass in the 
kingdom. At the east end of the room is a ])ainting 
of George If. in his parliamentary robes, and on the 
other walls liang two large pictures of Toiirnay and 
Lisle. The furniture consists of sofas, ottomans, aiid 
stools, covered with crimson velvet, trimmed with 
gold lace. From the ceiling hangs a superb lustre 
containing two rows of lights of throe branches each, 
and at each end of the apartment are tuo s|>lendid 
candelabras, elegantly gilt, calculated to receive 
twelve lights each. 

The next room is fitted up in the same style of de- 
coration, and contains an excellent full-length portrait 
of George III., in the robes of the Order of the Garter. 
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On each side of this are two paintings of the cele- 
brated sea-^fights by Lord Howe on the first of Jnne, 
1794, and by Lord Nelson at Trafalgar, October' 21, 
1805. Tlie brilliant effect of the whole is consi- 
derably heightened by the additicrf of three magnifi- 
cent pier-glasses reaclnng from the ceiling to the floor. 
Prom the centre of the ceiling hangs a richly chased 
Grecian Instre. 

The third and last room is the Presence Clramber, 
where levees and drawing-rooms sire held. This in 
point of gorgeous and rich decoration, far exceeds the 
precceding rooms, although the style is somewhat 
similar. The throne upon which the sovereign re- 
ceives the company, is splendid, and in point of size 
and magnificence of elfcet far exceeds that in the 
House of Lords. It is composed of rich crimson 
Genoa A'clvot, thickly covered with gold lace^ and is 
siimiOuntc<l by a cano])y of the same nature, on the 
inside of which is a star embroidered in gold. Ilicro 
aro three stej)s to ascend, which lead to a state ch.air 
of exquisite workmanship, close to which is a foot- 
stool to correspond. Over the fireplace is a full length 
portrait of ( ieorge IV. in his coronation robes. On 
each side of this are paintings of the battles of Vit- 
toria and \Vaterioo. In both, the Duke of Wellington 
is the most prominent figure. The piers of the room 
arc entirely filled up with plate glass, before which 
are some beautiful marble slabs. Tho window-cur- 
tains are t)f crimson satin trimmed with gold-eoloured 
fringe and lace. The cornice, mouldings, »^c., arc 
richly gilt, and the other cnibellishments and fnnii- 
ture of con’cspoiiding elegance. 

Behind the Presence Chamber is tho royal closet in 
which the sovereign gives audience, and receives the 
members of the royal family, foreign ambassadors, 
cabinet ministers, and officers of state. It unites every 
thing that is grand, and though smalls than tho otlier 
zooms, is not less appropriate. It contains a state- 
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chair and footstool ; elegant writing table with inte^ 
stand, and other necessary furniture. The dressing- 
room is beyond this. 

The old ball-room has been modelled upon the 
JFrench plan, and*;forincd into a supper-room. The 
fitting-up and furniture are of the most elegant de- 
scription. 

Ill one of the rooms, foraicrly the ante-chamber to 
the levee room, James, the son of James II., after- 
wards styled the l^njtcnder was born. 

BiJCKTNGif AM Palace, St. James Park, the town 
residence of her majesty Queen Victoria. — Bucking- 
ham house was erected in 1703, on the site of what 
was originally called theMulberry Ciardcus, by the ac-*- 
complishcd Jolin Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham, 
who died in 1 7 ‘20. In 1702 this palace became the 
property of Queen Charlotte, who made it her town 
residence ; and Ikto all her children, with the excep- 
tion of George IV., were born. Here likewise several 
royal marriag(‘.s have taken place. The front was of 
red brick, with wliiti^ pilasters, entablatures, and win-' 
dow frames. It lia<i btdbre it a spacious lawn en- 
closed with iron railing, and l>ehind it extensive gar- 
dens and a small ]>iece of water. The walls of the 
grand stainaise cxliibit the storf^r^ Dido and the 
ceiling rcjireseuts Juiio, Venus, aminSther mythologi- 
cal figures. 

. In 1825, ])ar]iaineTit granted a considerable sum of 
money to enlarge and indeed rebuild this palace as the 
residence of (icorge I V . The arcliitcct appointed was 
Mr. Nash. 

Tl)e palace is \'(’ry extensive, and forms three sides 
of a quacfraugle. The centre is three stories in height, 
with a double ])ortico of the Doric and Corinthian 
orders, sumiount(*(l by a pediment, in the tympanum 
of which is an alto-relievo of the triumph of Britannia. 
On the apex is a gigantic statue of Neptune ; and in 
other parts of this front trophies and statues are similarly 
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% di^osed. The ■wings ■were originally exceedingly 
naean, but they have been improved at an expense of 
£50,006. In the right wing are the private apart- 
ments, and in the left, the chapel, kitchens, &c. The 
state apartments look towards tl^e gardens at the 
baph». which are beautifully laid out. The royal 
entrance is through a grand triumphal arch of white 
marble, modelled from that of Constantine at Romo. 
The chapel is of a beautiful form, and adorned with 
the cartoons of Raphael. 

Whitbhall-palace — The old palace of this name 
occupied a space along the banks of the river, a little 
to the north of W estminstcr Bridge. It was originally 
the residence of Hubert de Burgh, justiciary of Eng- 
' laud under Henry III., from whom it passed to the 
archbishops of York, and was from them called York- 
house. Henry YIII. seized it on the fall of Cardinal 
Wolsey, and from that time it became the residence 
' r pif the Kings of England, till the reign of Queen Anne, 
■who held her eoHit at St. James’s, in consequenee of 
^the principal paii having been burnt down in 169.5. 
On that occasion, the Banquetting-house which had 
been added to the structure by James I., alone escaped 
the conflagration, and remains a monument of the 
classic taste in architecture introduced into this country 
by Inigo Jones. 

The great room of this edifice is converted into a 
chapel, in which service is performed in the morning 
and evening of every )Sunday. Soldiers on duty at the 
Horee-guards are iiccommodated in a gallery built for 
the'purpose. The ceiling of this room was painted by 
Bubens, and represents the apotheosis of James I., 
which is treated in nine compartments. It waS in front 
of Whitehall, upon a scaffold erected for the purpose, 
that Charles I. was beheaded ; having passed to the 
block through one of the windows. Within the area, 
behinc the building, is a fine bronze statue of James 
II., by Gibbons. 
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Kensington Palace was formerly the seat of 
Lord Chancellor Finch, afterwards Earl of Notting- 
ham, hut was purchased and made a royal residence 
by William III. ‘^It is a largo irregular edifice of 
brick, but contains a good suite of state-apartments, 
and some painted staircases and ceilings. The great 
staircase leads from the principal entrance to the 
palace by a long corridor, the sides of which are 
painted to represent a gallery crowded with spectators, 
on a grand court-day. William and Mary, Queen 
Anne, George I. and II. made this palace their place 
of frequent residence, and the last-mentioned prince 
died here. Here is a range of apartments, which 
was occupied by the late Duke of Sussex, Ihincess 
Sophia, and other distinguished personages. Admission 
is obtained by a slight douceur to the housekeeper. 

The garden, or park, originally attached to the 
building, and which King William greatly improved, 
consisted, in his time, of only twenty-six acres. — 
Queen Anne added thirty more ; and Queen Caroline, 
consort to George II., extended them by the addition 
of two hundred acres taken out of Hy de-park. These 
beautiful gardens, which are nearly three Qdlcs in cir- 
cumference, were laid out by Kent, and arc considered 
equal in arrangement to any promenade in Europe. — ^ 
The walks, ponds, gi'oves, and arbours, all delightfully 
harmonize. To the gardens the entrances are — Vic- 
toria Gate; another at Kensington Gate, adjoining 
the palace ; another a little westw’ard of the first mile- 
stone on the Kensington-road, and another near the 
bridge over the Sei*j)entine. 

Lambeth Palace is an irregular pile of building 
on the bank of the Thames. Having been erected at 
difi’erent periods, it displays various kinds of archi- 
tecture. A considerable portion Avas built as far back 
as the thirteenth century. The corners of the edifice 
arc faced with rustic work, and the top surrounded 
o 
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with battlements. Tlic principal apartments are of 
good proportions, and Mrell lighted. Some of the 
rooms command delightful views of the Thames, and 
the buildings on its banks. When viewed from the 
river, this palace and the adjacent church have a very 
picturesque appearance. The chapel erected in the 
twelfth century contains the remains of Archbishop 
Parker ; and in the vestry are portraits of several 
bishops. The long gallery, 90 feet in length, and 
60 in breadth, is adorned wdth portraits of numerous 
bishops, and of all the archbishops from Laud to the 
present time. From the bow-window at the end, St. 
Pauls, Westminstcr-bridge, and the abbey, are seen to 
great advantage, through o})enings formed in the 
foliage of the gardens. The galleries over the cloisters 
contain the library, which was founded by Archbishop 
Bancroft, but has been increased, at clitFerent periods, 
by his successors, till the number of volumes now 
amount to upwards of 25,000 The windows of the 
library are ornamented with painted glass. The Lol- 
lards" Tower, at the western extnunity of the chapel, 
contains a small room, wainscotted with oak, on which 
arc iiiscrihfj'ji several names and portions of sentences, 
in ancient characters ; and the walls are furnished 
with large rings, to which the Lollards, and other 
persons, confined for heretical opinions, are supposed 
to have been affixed. In the groiuids, whicli are laid 
out with good tast(!, are two fig-trees of extraordinary 
size, supposed to have been })lante(l about the year 
1558, by Cardinal Pole. This j>alace is the town- 
residence of tbo Arclibishop of Canterbury, 

St. Jaukss Paijk was a complete morass till the 
time of Henry VllL, who, liaviug l)iiilt St. James's 
Palace, enclosed it, laid it out iii wailks, and, collecting 
ihe waters, gave the new enclosed ground and building 
Die name of St. James's. It was afterwards muck 
improved by Charles II. , wdio employed Lo Notre to 
add several fields, to plant rows of lime-trees, and to 
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lay out th^ Mall, which is a vista half-a-mile in 
length, at that time formed into a smooth walk, 
skirted by a wooden border, with an iron hoop at the 
further end, for the,, purpose of playing a game with a 
ball called a mall. He formed the canal, which was 
100 feet broad, and 2,800 feet long, with a decoy, and 
other ponds for water-fowl. Succeeding kings allowed 
the people the privilege of walking here ; and 
William III., in 1()99, granted the neighbouring 
inhabitants a passage into it from Spring-gardens, at 
its north-cast corner. It was further improved by 
George IV, ; and William IV. gave it a new entrance 
from Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. Buckingham Gate 
and the Stable-yard Gate are open all night. The 
interior of the park is now extremely beautiful; In 
the centi’e is a fine piece of water, diversified by 
rocky mounds and islands, and surrounded b}’’ ser- 
pentine-walks through parterres and shrubberies. On 
the water are great varieties of aquatic birds, foreign 
and domestic. In fine weather, this is an interesting 
scene. Tlie gates of the interior are open from eight 
in tlie morning till <lusk. On the northern and 
southern sides, outside the iron railing, are/jjroad and 
well-planted walks. Every forenoon, from ten to 
eleven, a regiment of the Foot Guards parades the 
])ark with its band ; after which it relievos the senti- 
nels on duty at Buckingham Palace. 

On the Parade, in front of the Horse Guards, are 
some (uirious pieces of ancient foreign ordnance. 

In the Bird Cage Walk, extending, on the south 
side of the Park, from Storey's Gate to Buckingham 
Gat(\ is a range of barracks. 

The CiREicN Park forms part of the ground en- 
closed by Henry VIII. It is situated north of 
Buckingham Palace, Jind extends from St. James's 
Park to Hyde Park. Tliis park adds greatly to the 
pleasantness of both palaces, as well as of the sur- 
jcouuding houses, which are so fortunately situated as 
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to overlook it. The promenade round the basin, and 
other parts of this small hut beautiful park, possesses, 
for a town scene, unequalled attractions. At the 
north-west extremity, surrounded .by a shrubbery, i& 
the lodge of the deputy-ranger of St. James’s and 
Hyde Parks. 

Hyi)K Park is situated at tlie western extremity 
of the metropolis, between the roads leading to Houn- 
slow and Uxbridge, ’riiis park derives its name from 
the ancient manor of Hida^ whicli 1)oloiiged to the 
monastery of St. Peter, at Westminster, till, in tlie 
reign of Henry VIII., it became the property of the 
crown. It contained originally about six hundred and 
twenty acres ; but by enclosing and taking part of it 
into Kensington gardens, and by other grants of land 
for building on, its extent is now under three Imndred 
and nimdy-five acres. It has seven entrances : Hyde 
Park coiaier ; Grosvenor Gate, in Park-lane ; Stan- 
hope Gate; Cumberland Gate, at the end of Oxford- 
street: Victoria Gate; Albert Gate, on the road to 
Kensington; and a gate at the entrance of Ken- 
sington. 

At the ^puth-east corner of Hyde Park, near Ai»s- 
LEY House, the mansion of tlie Duke of Wellington, 
is a handsome screen of the Ionic order. Directly 
o])positc the central arcli of the entrance at Hyde 
Park corner, to the north, is a colossal statue ot' 
Achilles, by Mr. Westmaeott, and bearing the follow- 
ing inscription: — To Arthur, Duke of Wellington 
and his brave companions in arms, tin's statue of 
Achilles, cast from cannon taken in the battles of 
Salnmanca, Vittoria, Toulouse, and Waterloo, is in- 
scribed by tlicir countrywomen.” On the base is 
inscribed, Placed on this spot, on the 1 8th day of 
Juiir^, 1822, by command of his majesty George IV'.” 
The statue is about twenty feet in height, and thirty 
tons in weight, and stands on a basement of granite. 
The park is open every day from ^ix in the morning 
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till nine at night, to the exclusion only of hackney 
and stage-coaches. 

The sheet of water called the Serpentine River, 
although in the of a parallelogram, was formed 
by Q,ucen C'aroline in 1730, by enlarging the bed of 
the stream, which runs to the nortli of Bayswater, on 
the Uxliridgc-roacl, passes through Kensington Gar- 
dens and the park, at the eastern extremity of which 
an artificial waterfall has been constructed. A hand- 
some bridge crosses the stream not far from Kensing- 
ton Gardens. It is much frequented in summer for 
bathing, and in winter for skating. It is, however, 
extreiaelv dangerous. On tlic north side of the river 
is one of the stations of the Humane Society, two 
))Owder-in:igazines, and the Keeper s lioiise ; Jind hero 
also an) two s])rings — one a mineral water, fit for 
drinking ; the other, used for diseased eyes. Splendid 
military reviews, on a large scale, take place in this 
])ark : (/ii tlio south side of which are the barracks of 
the Life Guards. 

Regent’s Bauk is a spacious enclosure on the 
north side of the metropolis, betwx'en the New Road 
and Hampstead. It is nearly of a circular form, and 
comprises about four liuiKlred and fifty acres, laid out 
ill shrubl)eries, interspersed with various pieces of 
water, and intersected by several roads, which ren- 
der it one of the most frequented promenades in the 
vicinity of London. The buildings round this park 
ate truly heautlful, finished in a very siqierior style of 
architecture, and so variously adorned, that, though 
very numerous, and following in such close succession, 
they arc sure to kcej) alive the admiration of the 
stranger. Independently, however, of its own attrac- 
tions, this park possesses so many detached points 
worthy of attention, that strangers especially are early 
induced to visit it. On the cast sidi^ are seen the 
Diorama, the Colosseum, Camhridge-terrace ; Cliester- 
tcrrace, adorned with statues of some of our most 
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celebrated countrymen ; Cumberland-tcrrace ; St. Ca- 
therine’s Hospital, with its collegiate church. On tho 
south side are Ulster-terrace, York -terrace, and Corn- 
wall-terrace ; and on the west §kle are Clarence- 
terrace, Sussex-place, and Hanover- terrace. The 
pediment in the centre of the last range contains 
figures in relievo, representing Medicine, Chemistry, 
Architecture, Sculpture, Poetry, Peacje, Justice, Agri- 
culture, Plenty, Music, History, and Navigation. 

WiisTMTNSTKR Hall was built by William Rufus 
in 1098 ; and here, on his return from Normandy in 
1099, he kept liis feast of Whitsuntide very royally.” 
It was, therefore, first used as a bampuding house to 
the palace which stood on the site of Old Palace-yard. 
It became ruinous previous to the reign of Richard 

11., who repaired it in 1397, raised tlie walls two feet, 
altered the windows, and addc^l a new roof, as well as 
a stately ])orc]i and other huildings. In 12*36, Henry 

111., on N(5W-Year s-day, caused 6000 poor men, 
women and children, to he entertained in this hall, 
and in the other rooms of his ])alacc, as a celehratioii 
of his queen’s coronation. Tho king and queen had 
been married at Canterbury ; and, on tho day of this 
great feast made their public entry into London. As 
a proof of its size it may be mentioned that Richard 11. 
kept his Christmas festival in the new hall, accom- 
panied with all that splendour and magnifieenco for 
which his couiti was conspicuous : and that, on this 
occasion, 28 oxen, 300 sheep, and fowls without 
number, were consumed. The number of guests on 
each day of the feast amounted to 10,000 ; and 2000 
cooks were employed. 

The present hall was first called tho New Hall 
Palace, to distinguish it from the Old Palace at the 
^)|ith end of the hall. Westminster Hall is tlie 
laigcst room in Europe, excepting the theatre at 
Oj^ord, unsupported by columns. It is 380 feet long, 
72 and from 90 to 100 feet high. The roof 
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consists chiefly of chesnut wood, most cnrioiisly con- 
structed, and a fine species of Gothic carving. It is 
everywhere adorned with angels supporting the arms of 
Richard [I., or tlfjse of Edward the Confessor, as is 
the stone moulding that runs round the hall, with the 
hart couchant under a tree, and otlier devices of the 
former monarch. l\arliaments have often been held in 
this hall. In 1397, when it was extremely ruinous, 
Richard Tl. built a temporary room for his parliament, 
fonned of wood and covered with tiles. 

This edifice was completely repaired and new 
fronted during the years 1820, 21, and 22, during 
wliicli ])eriod the upper windows at the sides of the 
hall wore first constructed ; tlie lantern also on the 
roof was then rel)uilt. Hie main entrance forms a 
noble recessed archway, flanked by embattled towers, 
adorned vsdth niches for full sized statues as in the old 
front. The large w-indows at each end of the hall are 
designed in the pointed style. On the west side are 
communications with the new courts of law and 
equity ; at the south end is an avenue to the New 
Palace-yard, and in the centre a passage by a flight of 
steps wliich formerly led into the House of Commons. 
It was in tliis hall that Charles I. received sentence 
of death. On tlie western side of the hall are the 
Courts of Justice, arranged in their present form by 
the late Sir John Sloaiie. The first on the right hand, 
in the corner, is the Court of King s Bench, and its 
Bail Court ; the next is the Court of Coinmoii Pleas ; 
the third is the Court of Exchecpier; and the fourth 
is the Court of Chancery. Hero arc also the courts 
of the Vice-Cliancellors, for the assistance of tlie Lord 
Chancellor in his judicial duties. These courts are all 
open to the public. Westminster Hall has also been 
used for the trial of peers and other distinguished 
persons, such as the late Lord Melville, Warren 
llastings, &c., accused of high treason or other crimes 
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and misdemeanours. In this hall likewise are held the 
coronation feasts of the sovereigns of England. 

Houses of Parliament. — On the night of the 16th 
of October, 1834, the two Houses Parliament were 
almost entirely destroyed hy lire.' What was then 
termed the Painted Oiillery, is now ap])ropriated to the 
use of the Peers. It was the house which Guy Fawkes 
endeavoured to blow up. The former House of Lords 
has been converted into the House of (bminons. 
Tlicse structures may be seen by strangers, when par- 
liament is not sitting, by paying a shilling to the 
housekeeper. 

In consequence of this (h'structivc fire, it was de- 
termined that the two houses of the legislature should 
bo re-edified, upon a scale of extent, convenience and 
magnificence worthy of the first nation in the world. 
Mr Barry’s design, with certain modifications, was 
determined on, and, under that gentleman’s superin- 
tendance, the noble })ile is rapidly advancing towards 
its completion. The 1 louses of Ihirliament, the Courts 
of Law, and Westminster Hall, ivill constitute one 
comprehensive Avholc. St. Stejiheu’s Chapel, the 
Crypt, and the Cloisters are to bo I’estored. Exclu- 
sively of the space occupied by Westminster Hall and 
the Law Courts, the design covers a sj>ace of about 
six acres. The eastern or river front is 870 feet in 
length, running nearly ^at right angles with West- 
minster Bridge. The south front extending west- 
ward to the eastern flank of Westminster Hall, is 
340 feet in length. The western front is 410 feet in 
extent ; and the Hall wdth its adjuncts occupies a 
further length of 330 feet. The north end of the 
liaw Courts and of Westminster Hall, with a portion 
of the new building at the Commons’ (md, and em- 
bracing the Commons’ entrance, exhibits a length of 
300 feet. Mr. Barry’s plan happily avoids the eccle- 
siastical, collegiate, castellated and domestic styles of 
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architecture, and adopts that which is better suited 
to the characteristic nature of the building. 

The original estimate for the building of the new 
Houses of Parliamont, was £1,025,463 8,v. oJ. ; but 
on account of numerous alterations from tlie first de- 
sign, such as deepening the foundations, rendering 
the whole structure fire-proof, (fee., we observe that 
that sum has been more than doubled ; as from a 
paper presented to Parliamont during this session 
(1849), tlie expense will amount to £2,045,923 10^. Id. 
I'lns large sum is, we believe, exclusive of the expense 
of ventilating, &c. The work has been delayed beyond 
the time anticipated for its completion, by strikes 
amongst the workmen employed, and other (tausos ; 
but now it is fully expected that the whole will be 
finished early in 1850. 

Tub Tower of London is situated on the east side 
of the city, near'the banks of the river Thames. This 
extensive edifice originally consisted of no more than 
what is now called the White Tower. It has been 
traditionally reported, but without any authority, to 
have been built by Julius Ckesar, though there is the 
strongest evidence of its being marked out and a 
part of it first erected by William I., in the year 
1076, doubtless with a view to secure to himself and 
followers a safe retreat, in case the English should 
ever have recourse to arms to recover their ancient 
possessions and lost liberties. 

However, the death of William, in 1087, about 
eight years after he had commenced this fortress, for 
some time prevented its progress, and left it to bo 
completed by his son William Rufus, who, in 1098, 
surrounded it with walls, and a broad and deep ditch, 
which is in some places 120 feet ^vvide, into wdiich 
water from the Thames was introduecMl. In 1240, 
Henry III., ordered a stone gate, bulwarks, and other 
additions to be made to this fortress, and the original 
tower to he whitened, from wlience it was called the 
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White Tower. Edward IV., in 1465, greatly en- 
larged the fortifications, and built the Lion s Tower, 
for the reception of foreign beasts, birds, <fec., pre- 
sented to the kings of England. /In 1668, by the 
command of Charles II., the ditch was completely 
cleansed, and the wharfing rebuilt with stone and 
brick, and sluices erected for admitting and retaining 
water from the river, as occasion miglit require ; the 
walls of the White Tower have been re])aircd, and 
a great niiiiiber of additional buildings have been 
added. 

The Tower is in the host situation that could have 
been chosen for a fortress, it lying near enough to 
protect the metropolis and the seat of comm(*rcc from 
invasion hy w’ater. It is to the north of th(i Thames, 
from wliich it is .se))arated hy a commodious wharf 
and ditch, over which is a drawbridge for the conve- 
nience of issuing and receiving ammnnition and stores. 
Upon this Avharf is a noble platform, on which arc 
placed upwards of sixty piecios of cannon mounted on 
handsome iron cari’iages. Panillel to the middle part 
of the wharf is a platform, seventy yards in length, 
called the Ladie* Line, from its being much fre- 
quented in the summer evenings, as on the inside it is 
shaded with a row of lofty trees, and affords a fine 
prospect of the shipping, and of the boats passing and re- 
paesing on the river. The ascent to this line is by stone 
steps, and being once upon it, there is a walk almost 
3 K)und the Tower walls without interruption, in doing 
which one passes three batteries : the first called the 
Devil’s Battery, where there is a platfonn on which 
are mounted seven pieces of cannon ; the next is 
named the Stone Battery, and is defended by eight 
pieces of cannon ; and the last called the W ooden 
Battery, is mounted with six pieces of cannon ; ^1 
these are brass nine poundeiu 

Tho wharf, which is separated from Tower-hill at 
each end hy gates, is opened every morning for the 
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convenience of a free intercourse between the respec- 
tive inhabitants of the tower, the city, and its suburbs. 
From this wharf is an entrance for persons on foot 
over the drawbridge ; and also a water-gate under the 
Tower wall, commonly called the Traitor’s Gate, 
through which it has been customary, for the sake of 
privacy, to convey traitors and other state prisoners 
by water to and from the Tower. Over the water- 
gate is a regular^ building, terminated at each end by 
a round tower, on wliich are embrasures for pointing 
cannon. The infirmary was formerly in this building, 
but now it is converted into regular apartments for 
persons employed in the ordnance department, also a 
mill, and the water-works for supplying the garrison 
with water from the Thames, by means of a steam 
engine. 

The principal entrance into the Tower is by tour 
gates to the west, one within another, and each large 
enough to .admit co.aehes and heavy carriages. Hav- 
ing passed through the third of these, you proceed 
over a strong stone bridge, built over the ditch, to the 
fourth, which is the strongest ; it has a portcullis, to 
let down on occasion, and it is guarded not only by 
some soldier’s, but by the warders of the tower. 

The gates are opened .at five o’clock in the rtioming 
during summer, and as soon as it is light in winter. 
The time for closing them is eleven o’clock every 
night. On the occasion of opening or shutting the 
gates the following ceremony takes place : — ^the yeo- 
man porter, with a sergeant and six men, goes to the 
governor’s hoirsc for the keys ; having received them^ 
he proceeds to the iunermost gate ; passing which, it 
is again shut. He then opens the three outermost 
gates, at each of which the guards rest their firelocks^ 
while the keys pass and ropass. On his return to the 
innermost gate,, he calls to the warders on duty' to 
take in Queen Victoria’s keys ; when they open tiie 
gate, and the keys are placed in the warders hall. 
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At night, the same formality is used in shutting the 
gates ; and as the yeoman porter, with his guard, is 
returning with the keys to tlio governor’s house, the 
main guard, with their officers, are ,!inder arms, avIio 
challenge him with “ Who comes there ?” he answers, 
“The keys:” the challenger replies, “Pass keys.” 
The guards rest their firelocks, and the yeoman porter 
says, “God save Queen Victoria!” the soldiers all 
answering “ Amen.” He then goes on to the gover- 
nor’s house, and there leaves the keys. After which, 
no person can go in or out without the watch-word 
for the night. The officer, to whom the government 
and care of the Tower arc committed, is the Constable 
of the Tower, who is always a person of the highest 
rank. Under him is a lieutenant, a deputy-lieutenant, 
a major of the Tower, a chaplain, a physician, an 
apothecary, gentleman porter, yeoman porter, gentle- 
man gaoler, four quarter-gunners, and forty warders. 
The warders wear the same uniform as the yeomen of 
the guard. 

The Tower was formerly a royal residence ; but 
since the time of Elizabeth, it has been occupied 
chiefly as a state prison, a royal arsenal, and a place 
of safety for the crown jewels. It is now under the 
government of the Duke of Wellington, as Constable. 
On the second floor of the White Tower, in which 
King John of France w^as at one period confined, is 
the beautiful Norman chapel of St. John, where our 
early kings performed their devotions. In another 
storey is the Council Chamber, whence, according to 
tradition, the Protectoi-, Glouccstor, ord(u-ed Lord 
Hastings to be led to instant execution. Below the 
chapel is a prison lodging, in whicli Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh was confined; it is now appropriated to the 
Queen Elizabeth Armoury. The lower portions of the 
White Tower are occupied as store-rooms by the ord- 
nance department, and the upper portions by a part 
of the national records. The circular turret^on the 
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north-cast, was used as an observatory by Flamstead^ 
the astronomer. The square tower opposite the 
water-gate, is called the Bloody Tower, and tradi-’ 
tionally asserted to have been the scene of the murder 
of the two infant f)rinccs, by their uncle, Richard III. 
The upper floor of the Wakefield, or Record Tower, 
is said to have been the scene of the murder of Henry 
VI. Passing through the gateway of the Bloody 
Tower, we find ourselves under the walls of the 
White Tower, in front of the spot formerly occupied 
by the Grand Storehouse, or Small Armoury, which 
was destroyed by fire, October 30 , 1841 . The idea, 
that the wliolc of the annouries, with their antiquities, 
fell a prey to the flames, is incorrect. The Small Ar- 
moury, at the time of its destruction, and the room 
below, contained upwards of 100,000 stand of arms — 
muskets, carbines, and rifles Of 12,000 percussion 
muskets, 11,000 wore destroyed. The collection of 
ancient armour and weapons was deposited in the 
White Tower, and in the building called the Horse 
Armoury, on its south side, botli of them unapproached 
by the fire. To the left, is the church of St. Peter ad 
VirenUx., formerly noticed as the burial place of several 
distinguished individuals. Opposite the church, on 
the south-west corner of the Tower-green, the place of 
execution, arc the lieutenant’s lodgings, now the resi- 
dence of tlie governor. Half-way between the church 
and the governor’s residence, stands tlie Beauchamp 
Towel’, the walls of whieli are covered with the carved 
memorials of its numerous noble and unfortunate oc- 
cupants, Its upjier chamber is said to have been the 
prison of Anna Boleyn. Is’orth of tlie Beauchamp 
Tower is the Develin ToAver, to the eastward of w'hich 
arc the remains of the Flint, Bowycr, and Brick 
Towers ; in the last of Avhich liatly Jane Grey was 
imprisoned. The Bowycr Tower was the scene of the 
drowning of the Duke of Clarence in a butt of 
Malmsey. It was in a work-room over the Bowycr 
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Tower, that the fire originated, which destroyed the 
grand storehouse in 1841. At the north-east angle of 
’the Ballinm wall stands the Martin Tower, formerly 
the depository of the crown jewels. The present 
Jewel House for the exhibition ol the regalia, was 
ccnnpleted in 1841. A few years since all the ar- 
mouries were re-arranged under the superintendence of 
^ S. Meyrick, the antiquary. 

Having taken notice of the principal buildings, we 
Mrill now point out a few of the curiosities which are 
exhibited ; the first of which is — 

The Royal Menagerie, situate a few paces within 
the outer gate, and distinguished by a painted lion 
placed over the door of the building, for the purpose 
of attracting the notice of strangers. The larger 
animals, of which there is a small collection, are con- 
fined in dens, disposed in the form of a half moon, in 
order that a comprehensive view may be afforded. 
The whole are judiciously fronted with iron grates. 
Tho smaller animals, birds, serpents, &c., are in great 
variety. 

The Spanish Armoury contains a most interesting 
variety of Spanish spoils, comprising swords, bay- 
onets, musketooiis, pistols, halberts, the invincible 
banner of the Spanish Armada, &c., (fee. 

The New Horse Armoury. — This is a spacious 
room, 14{) feet by .’1.3. Here are arranged in (;hrono- 
logical order, no less a number than tw(!nty-two 
equestrian figures, comprising many of the most cele- 
brated Kings of Kngland, accompanied by their 
favourite lords ; all of tliem, together with their 
horses in tlieir respective armour of the period when 
they flourished ; many, indeed, in the identical suits 
in which they aj)})eared wliile living. Along the 
centre of the ceiling, immediately over each figure, is 
a Gothic arch, on tlie columns of which, on the right 
hand side of the effigy, is fixed a crimson banner, 
which, in letters of gold, express the name, rank, and 
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date of existence of the personage on its left. The 
horses stand, mounted by their riders, almost without 
any visible support, on a floor of brick, raised a little 
from tlie adjoining boarded flooring, which is appro- 
priated to the spfectators, and are fenced off, both 
before and behind, by a light iron railing. The walls 
of the building are also decorated with a profusion 
of pieces of annour, military instruments, &c., with 
the dates when they were in use, neatly inscribed on 
the spot. The imposing magnificence and deep into*' 
rest which pervades this enchanting scene, is probably 
unequalled. 

The Volunteer Armoury contains upwards of 
30,000 stand of arms, curiously and conveniently 
arranged in racks, all bright, clean, and fit for service 
at five ininutes* notice ; as also, pistols, swords, (kc., 
ingem ously displayed, and forming various devices. 
Here is also a fine figure of Charles Brandon, Duke 
of Suffolk, wearing a curious suit of bright steel 
armour, holding a tilting lance in his right hand, 
about eighteen fec^t in length, said to be the identical 
weajx)!! witli whicli he performed many of his signal 
exploits. 

The Ska AmiouRV contains arms for more than 
.')0,()()0 sailors and marines ; a short and curious suit 
of bright steel armour, invented by the Earl of Dart- 
mouth, for tlu^ light cavalry in the reign of James 
1 1. ; two very handsome brass cannons, presented by 
the City London to the young Duke of Gloucester, 
^^ueeu iVmie’s sou, to assist him in learning the art of 
war; several suits of ancient armour ; together with 
numerous trophies, iron caps, breast-plates, pistols, 
swords, spears, and bayonets, curiously displayed. 

Admission — si\j)eT)co each person to the Armouries, 
and the same to the Jewel-house ; to the Menagerie 
one shilling. 

The Mint is a handsome stone building on the 
oast side of Towcr-hilL It is of Grecian, architecture, 
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and consists of three stories, having a centre anci 
wings ; the former ornamented with columns, and a 
pediment displaying the British aims. The Mint is 
inaccessible to strangers, except ^t)n special intro- 
duction. 

The Monument, Fish Stbeet-IIill is a magnificent 
column, erected by Sir Christopher AVren, by order of 
parliament, to perpetuate the remembrance of the 
great fire, which, in 1666, broke out at tlie distance of 
202 feet (the height of the column) from this spot, 
and destroyed a great number of the buildings of the 
metropolis. It is fluted, and of the Doric order; the 
diameter of the base is 1.5 feet, and the height of the 
shaft 120 feet; the cone at the top, with its blazing 
um of gilt brass, measures 42 feet ; and the height of 
the massy pedestal is 40 feet. Within the column is 
a flight of three hundred and forty-five steps of bhack 
marble ; .and the iron balcony at the top coinmands a 
very extensive prospect of the metropolis and the ad- 
j.aceut country. The charge for admittance is sixpence. 
It was begun in 1671, and completed in 1677. On 
the north and south sides of the pedestal are inscrip- 
tions, in English and Latin, descriptive of the 
conflagration which consumed the city, and of its 
subsequent restonition. On the cap of the pedestal, 
at the angles, arc four dragons, and between them, 
trophies and symbols of regality, arts, sciences, com- 
merce, Ac. On the west side is an emblematical 
groxip of seidptnre in alto and basso-relievo. 

East India House, Leaden IIai.l .Stueet. — This 
noble edifice comprises the principal ofliccs of the home 
establishment of the East India Company. Here the 
cotirts arc held, and the directors assemble to conduct 
the affaii’s of their vast empire and extensive -trade ; 
here likewise all the sales of teas and other oriental 
produce are regularly carried on at stated periods. 
This building was preceded by a smaller house, erected 
in 1726, which only occupied the extent of the present 
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uast wiag. The inconvenient accommodation which 
it afforded to the increasing business of the company, 
led to the construction of the present fabric, which 
was executed in the years 1798 — 99 . The principal 
front consists of six Ionic columns, supporting an 
enriched entablature and pediment. The frieze is 
sculptured Avith ornaments, and the pediment contains 
a group of figures, emblematical of the commerce of 
tlie company, protected by George III., who is re- 
presented as extending a shield over them. On the 
apex of the pediment is a statue of Britannia, at the 
east comer a figure of Asia seated on a dromedary, 
and at the west, another representing Europe seated 
on a horse. The interior is well worth visiting, and 
the stranger may see great part of it without expense, 
and the rest by a trifle to the porter, or an order from 
one of the directors. The grand court-room, which 
is elegantly fitted up, contains a fine bas-relief of 
Britannia, in white marble, attended by the Thames 
and three female figures, emblematical of India, Asia, 
and Africa, presenting their various productions. In 
the committee room, is a good portrait of Major- 
general Lawrence, whose skill and gallantry so greatly 
contributed to the preservation of the East India pos- 
sessions in the middle of the last century. In the old 
sale room arc statues of Lord Clive, Admiral Pocock, 
Major-general Lawrence, Marquis Cornwallis, Warren 
Hastings, and Sir Eyre Coote. Portraits of the 
Marquis Cornwallis, Warren Hastings, the famous 
nabob of Arcot, and various views of buildings, <fcc., 
in the east, are contained in the room where the com- 
mittee of correspondence meet. Within the eastern 
wing are the^^ibrary and museum ; the former contains 
a considerable collection of oriental manuscripte, many 
of which are adorned with historical and mythological 
drawings,' executed in the most brilliant colours, and 
heightened with gold: one of the most curioiui is 
p 
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Tippoo Saib’s copy of tho Koran. In the museum 
are many finely sculptured representations of the 
Hindoo deities, together with inscribed bricks, in the 
Persepolitan or nail-headed characjjer, from tho banks 
of the Euphi-ates, and numerous other articles of 
interest from tlic countries forming tho British empire 
in the Indies. Here are also many of the trophies 
taken at Seriiigapatam, particularly the standards of 
Tippoo Saib, the golden footstool of his throne, his 
velvet carpet, mantle, and various pieces of his 
armour. The curiosities may be seen, except in the 
month of 8t'ptember, every Tuesday and Thursday, 
from ten till thrcic, by tickets signed by any East 
India Director ; on Saturdays free. 

The Bam k of Enolan d, Thread needle Street. — 
This immense pile of buildings is more extensive in its 
range of offices, and more eminent for its archi- 
tecural ornaments and interior arrangements than any 
public office in the metropolis. In 1782 the first 
stone of this building was laid, and it was competed 
in the following year : it then comprised only what 
now forms tlie central fayade of tho south front, with 
the court-yard, the hall, and the buUiou court. Be- 
tween tho years 1780 and 1786 wings to the east and 
west were added, but the latter liavc been rebuilt in a 
more elegant manner, under the direction of the late 
Sir Jolm Soane, who also rebuilt a now and elegant 
centre, of the Corinthian order. In most parts of the 
exterior, both tlie order and fonns liave been copied 
from the Sybilliue Temple at Tivoli ; and the heavy 
appearance which such an immense line of wall would 
otherwise have displayed, has been considerably ob- 
viated by projecting entrances under lofty arches, ptm- 
nelcd windows, cornices, &c. ; the entraueos being 
ornamented by Corinthian columns, fluted, supporting 
entablatures crowned by elevated turrets. This ©xten- 
aive pile covers an area of eight acres. The exte^ io 
front, or on the south side measures 365 feet, on ihc 
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west side 440 feet, and on the east side 245. Within 
this space are nine open courts, a spacious rotunda, 
numerous public offices, court and committee rooms, 
an armoury, engraving and printing offices, a library, 
and many convenient apartments for principal officers 
and servants. The principal entrance is in Thread- 
needle-street, hut there arc others in Bartholomew- 
lanc and Lothbury, and at the north-west angle in 
Prince’s-street. 

The Nkw Royal Exchange, occupying the site 
of the old one, considerably enlarged, is at the south- 
east corner of the Bank of England. The original 
establishment was founded by Sir Thomas Gresham, 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and opened in No- 
vember, 1567. On that occasion it was honoured 
with its distinctive epithet by her majesty. The 
building was destroyed by the great fire in T66d, and 
was rebuilt under the superintendence of Sir Chris- 
topher Wren, with the statues of Charles I. and II. 
in Roman hal>its, and Sir Thomas Gresham, at an 
expense of nearly £100,000. It was openedin 1669. 
The latter edifice was destined to experience the fate 
of its predecessor. On the night of the 10th of Ja- 
nuary, 1838, a fire broke out in Lloyd’s Coffee-room, 
at the north-cast corner of the Imilding ; and the con- 
sequence was the entire destruction of one of the 
noblest monuments of British wealth and mercantile 
power. Of the numerous architectural competitors 
for designing the new structure Mr. Tito was selected 
by the city authorities, and approved by government. 
The foundations having been sufficiently far advanced, 
the first stone was laid with great pomp and ceremony 
by his royal highness Pi’ince Albert, on the 17th day 
of January, 1842. The ceremony took place witfehi 
a circular pavilion of great extent, and tastefully de- 
corated in the interior. The Bishops of London and 
Llandaff, the Duke of Wellington, nearly all her Ma- 
jesty’s ministers, and the Lord Mayor and Corporation 
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of London were present. Tlie ceremony of opening 
the new edifice took place October 28, 1844. Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria having been received by the 
civic authorities in front of the w^tern portico, was 
conducted round the building. In tho commercial 
reading room, "up stairs, a throne having been erected, 
the Queen took her seat, when the recorder delivered 
a suitable address. Her Majesty, attended by the 
Lord Mayor, subsequently partook of a dejeuner ; and 
on passing through the merchants’ area on her going 
to her carriage, the heralds, by her desire, proclaimed 
4;he building “ The Royal Exchange.” This building 
is in the Grecian style of architecture, supported by 
columns of different Ordera, is truly worthy of the 
commercial enterprise which it represents. Some idea 
•of the business carried on in the vicinity of the Royal 
Exchange may be formed from the calculation that 
upwards of 200,000 persons daily pass the south-west 
comer. 

The Auction Mart, Barthourmew-lanr, derives 
some importance from its immediate contiguity to 
those active scenes of business, tlie Bank of England, 
the Royal Exchange, and other public offices. This 
structure, which was opened in 1810, though grand 
and imposing, the peculiar constmetion of the build- 
ing has made it necessary, in some degree, to sacrifice 
appearance to convenience. The interior contains a 
spacious saloon for the exhibition of particulars of 
sales of every description, together with various apart 
ments for auctions, and auctioneers, coffee room, <kc. 
Particulars of all sales arc preserved here for the pur- 
pose of public reference, as are also all charters, and 
acts of parliament, relating to canals, railways, bridges', 
and other commercial speculations. 

Trinity House, Tower-ihui,. — The society of tin- 
Trinity was founded in the year 1.515, at a time when 
the British navy began to assume a warlike aspect. 
It is a corporation, consisting of a master, four war- 
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d^is, eight assailants, and eighteen elder brethren, 
selected from commanders in the navy and merchant 
service, but as a compliment, some of the nobility are 
occasionally admitted. They may be considered as the 
guardians of our ships, military and commercial. They 
examine the children in Christ’s hospital, and the 
masters of queen s ships, appoint pilots for the Thames, 
settle the rates of pilotage, erect light-houses, and sea- 
marks, and hear and deWmine complaints of officers 
and men in the merchant service, and all business con- 
nected with the Thames. 

The present structure was commenced in 1 7 93, and 
fimshed in 1795. It is built of Portland stone, and 
consists of a instic basement, over which is one storey 
adorned with Ionic pillars and pilasters. It is also 
ornamented with busts and allegorical relievos. The 
interior is embellished with portraits of several emi- 
nent men, as well as with numerous naval curiosities. 
It has alms houses at Mile End, and Deptford, for the 
maintenance and residence of decayed pilots, masters 
of ships, &c. 

Custom House, Lower Thames-stueet. — The new 
Custom house was opened for business on the 12th of 
May, 1 817 ; and is now deservedly ranked among the 
most celebrated public buildings of the metropolis. 
The general character of this building is that of plain- 
ness and solidity, being chiefly designed for the con- 
venience of business ; but from its great magnitude, 
and the simplicity and just proportions of its parts, 
the effect is grand and imposing. The building is 
480 feet in length, and 100 in depth. The south front 
towards the Thames, together with those towards the east 
and west, are faced with Portland stone, but the north 
front is chiefly of brick ; there is an entire continuity 
of parts throughout, so that the unity of design is 
preserved, notwithstanding the variation of materials. 
The front, towards the river, consists of a centre, and 
vrings ; the former is embellished with a portico of six 
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lonio columns, elevated on an arched basement, the 
columns surmounted by an entablature and balustrade. 
The long room is a dull looking apartment, covered 
urith a coved ceiling; its length is 1^0 feet by 66 feet 
broad, and about fifty-five feet high in the centre. 
The hoard room and the corridor leading to it, are de- 
corated with architectural ornaments ; but the finish- 
ing of all the other parts is confined to a judicious 
neatness alone. The building is, in a great measure, 
rendered indestmctible by fire, and various incombus- 
tible rooms arc distributed throughout, for depositing 
books and other important documents. Iron doors are 
also provided, to shut out at night the communication 
between the centre and wings, that in case of accident 
the fire may not possibly spread to any great extent. 
For the convenience of the vanous branches into which 
this service is divided, and the building distributed, 
there are numerous entranctis on all sides, with separate 
staircases and communications, to prevent confusion. 
The two principal entrances for the public are from 
Thames-street, having a hall to each. The business of 
the Customs is managed by thirteen commissioners j also 
a secretary, clerks, and a great number of officers. 

Excise Office, Broad-street. — This extensive 
edifice was erected in 1763. It consists of two ranges 
of buildings, one of stone, tlie other of brick, sepa- 
rated from each other by a large yard. From the 
centre of each structure, passages and staircases lead to 
the apartments of the commissioners, and clerks. 
The business is managed by nine commissioners, under 
whom are a great number of clerks, who receive the 
duty, on tea, soap, malt, and other excise articles. 
The Excise office is open for the transaction of business 
from nine till three. 

Gcildiiai,!., King-street, Ciieapside. — This is 
an extensive structure, partly anci<mt and partly 
modera.! It is tlie public hall of the city of London, 
in Mffiich ^e held the various coiutSj the meetings of 
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the livery, and in which most of the grand city enter- 
tainments are given. Guildhall was originally built 
in 1411 ; but the exterior having been greatly damaged 
by the fire of it was repaired, and in 1789 the 

present front was erected. It consists of three 
divisions, separated by fluted pilasters, and above, in 
the centre, arc the city arms. The hall itself, which 
will contain 7 0(M) pei'sons, is 1 53 feet long, 48 broad, 
and 55 in height, to the roof; the latter is flat, and 
divided into pannels. The windows at each end are 
enriched with painted glass, representing the royal 
arms, the insignia of the Orders of the Garter, Bath, 
St. Andrew, St. Patrick, &c. Amongst the monu- 
ments in the great hall arc one to AVilliain Pitt, Earl 
of Chatham, with an inscription from the; pen of the 
celebrated Burke ; another to AV'illiam Pitt, his son, 
tlic distinguished premier of England, with an inscrip- 
tion by Canning; one to Lord Nelson, with an 
inscription by Sheridan ; and one to William Beck- 
ford, Lord Mayor in 1782 and 1789. The monument 
to Beckford represents the spirited chief m.agistrate in 
the attitude in which he replied to George Ill’s, 
answer to the address, remonstrance, and petition of 
the lord mayor, aldermen, and common council of the 
city of London, on the 23rd of May, 1778. On a 
black marble tablet, in letters of gold, are the words 
of this eloqiient and p.atriotic re])ly, which has been 
the subject of much encomium. At the west end of 
the hall are the gigantic figures of Gog and Magog, 
believed to represent an ancient Briton and Baxon. 
In the diflPorent offices of the Guildhall are other 
munuments and numerous pictures. The hall is open 
to strangers from ten in the morning to six in the 
evening, and the other apartments may be seen by a 
trifling douceur to the officer in attendance. 

The Post Office, St. Martin’s-le-G band, is one 
of the finest specimens of architecture in the metro- 
polis. This extensive pile of building, rqplete with 
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convenience, and in all respects worthy of the com- 
mercial importance of the establishment, was erected 
under the superintendence of Sir Robert Smirke, in 
the latter end of the reign of George IV. It was 
opened for public business September 23, 1829. The 
great hall, through which there is a thoroughfare 
from St. Martin s-le-Grand to Foster-lane, is 80 feet in 
width, 60 in length, and 50 in height. The roof is 
supported by six Portland stone columns of the Ionic 
order. On the north side are newspaper, foreign, 
inland, and ship-letter offices ; on the south side arc 
the Receiver-gencrars, Accountant's, M onoy-order, 
and other offiiies ; at tlie south-east end, is what was 
formerly calked the twopenny post, but now the Lon- 
don District d(>partment; and at the western, on each 
side of the grand entrance, .are boards with lists ol 
persons to whom letters have been addressed, and 
whose abodes are unknown. North of tlie centre is 
the hall where the bags are received from tlie mails^ 
and this liall communicates with tlie inland sorters' 
office, and letter carriers' office. These officios arc 
upwards of 100 feet long, and the immense number of 
drawers, boxes, and pigeon holes, witli which they 
are fitted up in order to meet the necessities of this 
department, must be seen to be duly appreciated. At 
the eastern end of the hall, .at the north sidt>, is .i 
staircase, leading to the dead-letter, mis-semt, ami 
returned letter offices, whiel), together with the board- 
room, secretaries' rooms, occupy the first floor. Tlu^ 
second floor and upper storey are .almost exclusively 
occupied by sleeping-rooms for the clerks of the foreign 
department. In the basement storey, which is rendered 
fire-proof, by brick vaulting, is the mail-guards' room 
and armoury. Immediately under the portico are two 
large gas-meters capable of r(*gistering 4000 cubic feet 
of gas per hour; and some curious machinery has been 
introduced for supplying water to the upper parts of 
the building in case of fire, and also for raising coals 
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from the cellars to the different floors. Under the 
great hall is a tunnel for the conveyance of letters 
from one department of the oflice to another. The 
Post-oflice is closed on Sunday, but numerous receiving- 
boxes in all parts of the metropolis, are open night 
and day, for the reception of newspapers, stamped 
letters, &c. Since the establishment of the new 
postage, all letters, if not exceeding half an ounce in 
weight, with a stamped envelope, or label, or pre- 
paid, are charged only one penny each; — ^if not 
stamped, or prepaid, twopence. 

The IIeuald’s College, Benneet’s-hill, is an 
ancient foundation, in which are kept records of the 
descent of all the great families of the kingdom. It 
is a brick edifice, erected in 1683, and adorned with 
four Ionic pilasters ; it contains a court of honour, a 
library, and apartments for the members, consisting 
of three kings-at-arms, six heralds-at-arms, and four 
pursuivants-at-arms, whose business it is to attend the 
queen on particular state occasions, to arrange state- 
processions, make proclamations, &c. A common 
search for a coat-of-arms costs .'Js., or a general search, 
dSl Is.; but if a new coat-of-arms be required, tlie 
fees amount to £10 10#., or more, according to circum- 
stances. 

Temple Bar. — This handsome gate is the only one 
of the city boundaries now remaining. It stands at 
the western extremity of the corporate jurisdiction, 
between hleet-strcct and the Strand. It is of the 
Corinthian order, and composed of Portland stone, 
with a rusticated basement. Over the gateway, on 
the outside, in two niches, are iron statues of Queen 
Elizabeth and James I., with the royal arms over the 
keystone; and, on the west side, are statues oi' 
Charles I. and 11. On the east side is an inscription, 
nearly effaced, which states that it was erected during 
1670-1-2, and the names of the lord mayors for those 
years. Temple Bar is still closed, on certain occasions, 
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against the official agents of the court, and it is opened 
only the special order of the lord mayor, who, as 
Governor of the City of London, thus maintains his 
peculiar privileges. • 

The Adelpht, Strand, is a Imndsome range of 
buildings, erected on the site of Durham-yard, by 
Messrs. Adams, four brothers, whose labours have 
embellished the metropolis with several edifices of 
distinguished excellence ; and whose many, improve- 
ments in ornamental architecture will bo highly 
appreciated, as long as good taste prevails. The 
whole is built on arches forming subterranean pas- 
sages from the river to George-street. Adelphi is a 
Greek word, denoting the fraternal relationship. The 
Adelphi is one of the principal objects visible from 
the bridges of Waterloo and Westminster, and the 
view from the terrace, as it is lofty, and built at a 
bend of the river, is very commanding. 

Somerset House, Strand. — On the site of the 
present range of buildings formerly stood a magnifi- 
cent palace, erected in the sixteenth century, which 
beloi^ed to the Protector Somerset. Oueen Eliza- 
beth, Anne of Denmark, and Catherine, Queen of 
Charles II., occasionally held their courts here. In 
1774, it was detennined to erect a large suite of 
government offices on this spot. Sir William Cham- 
bers was appointed the architect ; and although the 
economical spirit of the government prevented him 
from completing his design, yet the building is such 
as to do credit to himself, and to the age in which he 
lived. 

Somerset House consists of a spacious quadrangle ; 
the south front, on the banks of tlie river, has a very 
fine terrace, raised fifty feet above the bed of the river. 
The front, in the Strand, is composed of a rustic base- 
ment, supporting columns of the Corinthian order, 
orowned in the centro with an attic, and at the extre- 
mities with a balustrade. The basement consists o£ 
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nine large arches — ^three iu the middle, open, and 
forming the principal entrance; and three at eadb 
end, filled with windows of the Roman Doric ordev, 
adorned with piljbsters, entablatures, and pediments. 
On the keystone^ of the nine arches arc carved, ia 
alto-relievo, nine colossal masks, representing Ocean, 
and the eight great rivers of England, viz,, the Thames, 
Humber, Mersey, Dee, Medway, Tweed, Tyne, and 
Severn, with various emblems to denote their charac- 
ters. The Corinthian columns over the basement are 
ten iu number, placed upon pedestals, having their 
roguliw entablature. Here are comprehended two 
floors. The attic, which distinguishes the centre of 
the front, extends over three intercolumniations, and 
is divided into three parts, by four colossal statues^ 
placed on the columns of the order. It terminates 
with a group, consisting of the arms of the British 
empire, supported on one side by figures emblematic 
of the Genius of England, and on the other, by Fame 
sounding her trumpet. The three open arches in the 
Strand front form the principal entrances to the whole 
structure. They open to a spacious vestibule, deco- 
rated with Roman Doric columns. The inner front 
of this main body of the building, that overlooks the 
magnificent quadrangular court, is also of the most 
elegant composition, considerably wider than that 
facing the Strand, and has two projecting wings.— 
A continuous pile of stately buildings ranges round 
the court, and presents, on the side next the Thames, 
a yet grander, though still incomplete front, which 
comprises one of the finest terraces in the world. This 
terrace, which forms a truly-delightful promenade, is 
open to the public. In the spacious couit, and directly 
fronting the entrance, is a statue of George III., Mritli 
faRier Thames, as a river-god, at his feet, pouring 
wealth and plenty from a cornucopia. The major 
part of this grand national structure is occupied by 
the- various offices, and by the abodes of diffiereub 
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officers of the government. Here are the Navy Pay- 
office, Stamps and Taxes, Legacy Duty, Poor Law 
Commissioners, Audit Offices, &c. Here also are the 
apartments of the Royal Society of Arts, the Royal 
Society of Antiquaries, the University of London, 
the School of Design, &c. And here, too, until the 
year 1837, were the Exhibition Rooms of the Royal 
Academy of Arts, now in the National Gallery. 

Hobsk Gdabds, Wuitkhall. — This edifice owes 
its name to the circumstance of its being the principal 
station where that military corps is usually on duty, 
and is a noble but rather heavy buil ding of hewn stone, 
erected about 1730, at an expense of upwards of 
£30,000. It consists of a centre and two wings, in 
the former of which is an arched passage into St. 
James’s Park, and above, in the middle, a cupola con- 
taining a clock. In front of the street is a gateway, 
at the sides of which are two small stone pavilions, 
where sentries daily mount guard. Here is transacted 
all the business of the British army, in a great variety 
of departments ; consisting of the office of the Com- 
mander of the Forces, the office of the Secretary at 
War, the Adjiitant-general’s office, the Quartcr-raas- 
ter-gencral’s office, besides the orderly rooms for the 
regiments of foot-guards, whose arms are kept here. 

The Admiraltv-Oi’Fice, ■\\’iiiteiiai.l, is a large 
pile, built with brick and stone, receding from, but 
communicating with, the street by advancing wings ; 
the portico of the main building is in a heavy bad 
taste, as a specimen of the Ionic order. It was built 
in the reign of George II., on the sight of a mansion 
belonging to the family of Wallingford. Here are the 
offices, and the spacious abodes of the Lords of the 
Admiralty, together with a handsome hall, &c. 

The Treasury, St. James’s Park, is a handsome 
stone building, near the Horse Guards, facing the 
parade. The front, which was erected by Kent, con- 
sists of three stories, displaying the Tuscan, Doric, 
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and Ionic orders of architecture, the whole surmounted 
by a pediment. 

Privy Council Office, Whitehall. — This edi- 
fice was rebuilt un 1826 . It is a highly enriched 
building of stone, the order of architecture being that 
of the Temple of Jupiter Stator, at Rome. The 
principal front has a scries of attached columns, and a 
magnificent entablature finished with a balustrade. 
The interior is very elegant. 

Sbssions’-House, Old Bailey, is a handsome 
building of stone and brick. The entrance to the 
court is formed by two flights of steps, on either side 
of which staircases ascend to the galleries. On each 
side the court are seats for the sheriffs, who can speak 
to each other by means of a pipe passing along the 
front of the bench. The prisoner stands nearly at the 
extremity of the court, facing the bench. During 
the trials, admission to the galleries may be obtained 
on application to the officers who are constantly in 
attendance, and demand a sum proportionate to the 
interest of the case. The fee in ordinary cases is Qd. 
or Is. Behind the Sessions’-house is a colonnade, 
which was built for the witnesses in waiting — over 
which a now court was built in 1824, for the purpose 
of facilitating the trials during the sessions. 

Sessions’-house, Clcrkcnwell, for the county of 
Middlesex, situated in St. John’s-street, and called 
Hicks’s-hall, having become ruinous, the present 
building was erected about 1780. The front is of 
stone, with a rustic basement, over which arc four 
Ionic pillars and two pilasters, supporting an archi- 
trave, frieze, and comice, with a pediment. Over the 
centre window is a medallion of George III., and over 
two others are representations of Justice and Mercy, 
executed by Nollekens. At each extremity is a medal- 
lion of the Roman fasces and sword. The tympanum 
contains the county arms. The interior is divided 
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into the court, the hall, and rooms for the magistrates, 
grand jury, &c. The court is open to the public. 

Town-Hall, Southwark, is a modem brick 
edifice, with a stone front, consiMing of a rustic 
basement, above which are several Ionic pilasters, 
Surmount(‘d by a handsome balustrade. The Steward 
of the city of London holds a court of record here, 
for all trespasses, &c., within his jurisdiction. 

New Court-House, or Westminster Guildhall. 
—This handsome modem structure is built on part of 
the ancient Sanctuary. It is of an octagonal form, 
and is entered by a few steps under the vestibule, 
supported by massy columns of the Doric order. It 
is plain and substantial, and is used as the Court of 
Sessions for the city of AVc'stminster. It is open to 
the public during the transaction of business. 

The Corn Excuange, Mark Lane, is a quadran- 
gular paved court, surrounded by a colonnade. The 
entrance is ornamented by Doric columns, supporting 
a plain edifice, in which are two coffee-houses. It is 
an open market, and convenient enough in its plan, 
except that it is too small. The market-days are 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday; but the day on 
which the most business is transacted is Monday. 

The New Corn Exchange, adjoining the last 
mentioned, is a very elegant building, erected in 1828. 
The principal front is made into a centre and wings ; 
the former consists of a poflico of six fluted Doric 
columns sustaining an elegant entablature. The in- 
terior is particularly pleasing, the roof is supported by 
columns, the capitals formed of wheat sheafs. This 
building was erected according to an act of parliament 
passed in the seventh year of George IV. 

The Albany, Piccadilly, derived its name from 
second title of the late Duke of York, by whom 
it was formerly inhabited. After his royal highness 
left it, it was partly taken down, and its site and 
gardens were covered with buildings forming the 
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present establishment. Apartments are here let to 
the nobility, members of parliament, and others, who 
have no fixed town residence. The buildings extend 
to Burlington G-iirdens, and has a porter s lodge at 
each end ; but it is not a public thoroughfare. 

SUBSCRIPTION OR CLUB HOUSES. 

These establishments are frequented by celebrated 
political and fashionable characters, who meet for the 
purpose of reading, conversation, or refreshment, and 
no one can be admitted who has not been elected 
according to the rules of the Society. The principal 
arc 

* The Union Club House, Union-square, a noble 
building erected in 1824, contains some of the finest 
rooms in the metropolis. 

The University Club House, Suffolk-strcct, a 
chaste and elegant edifice erected in 1824. 

The Senior United Service Club House, Pall 
Mall, was erected in 1828, on the site of part of 
Carlton Palace. The rooms are spacious and ele- 
gantly adorned. 

The Junior United Service Club House, comer 
of Charles-strcct, Regent-street, is adorned with a 
basso-relievo, representing Britannia distributing re- 
wards to Naval and Military heroes. 

Crockford’s Club House, St. James’s-street, is a 
venr chaste specimen of architecture, built in 1827. 

The Atuenaium Club, Pall Mall, was instituted 
in 1824, for the association of literary and scientific 
individuals, artists of eminence, and noblemen and 
gentlemen distinguished as liberal patrons of science, 
literature, and the arts. The building has been erected 
in a rich style of Grecian architecture. Over the 
portico is a statue of Minerva. 

Arthur’s Club House, St. James’s-street, is a 
stone fronted building, presenting a mstic basoment 
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of five arches, above which are six columns of the 
Corinthian order, supporting an entablature, comice, 
and balustrade. 

In addition to the foregoing may be enumerated the 

Oriental Club, Hanovcr-square ; Verulam Club, 
Lincoln’s-inn-fiel^; Literary Union, Waterloo-place ; 
Cocoa Tree Club, Graham’s Club, Guards’ Club, St. 
James’s Club, Albion Club, Colonial Club, Brooke’s 
Subscription House, White’ s Subscription House, Boo- 
dle's Subscription House, St. James’s-street ; Royal 
Naval Club, Bond-street ; Portland Club, Stratford- 
place; Alfred, Albemarle-street. 

NOBLEMEN’S RESIDENCES. 

Northumberland House, Charino-Gross. — ^T his 
magnificent edifice was built in the reign of James I., 
by Henry Howard, Earl of Northiimpton, during 
whose life it was called Northampton House, and con- 
sisted originally of three sides only. After his death, 
it came into the possession of the Earl of Suffolk ; and 
in 1642, Algernon, Earl of Northumberland, became 
its proprietor, by marrying Lord Suffolk’s daughter, 
at which time it obtained its present name. Tlie 
front to the street is magnificent, and is surmounted 
by a lion, the crest of the Percy family. Here are 
many paintings by the old masters. The whole of 
the building was completely repaired in 1821, and 
fitted up in the most sumptuous style. The grounds 
extend nearly to the water side. 

Burlington House, Piccadilly. — The front of this 
handsome mansion is remarkable for its beauty, but is 
hid fifom public view by a lofty brick wall. The 
wings of the building arc connected with the centre 
by a colonnade of the Doric order. The front is of 
Portland stone, designed by the great Earl of Burling- 
ton, an amateur architect. 

Bpencer House, St. James's Place, the town rc- 
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sidence of Earl Spencer, is a noble pile of building in 
the Grecian stylo of architecture. The principal orna- 
ment of the interior is the library, an elegant room, 
containing one of ,the finest collections of books in the 
kingdom. ^ 

Malbobougii Hoitse, Paij. Mall, is a stately 
brick edifice, erected during the reign of Q,uecn Anne 
as a testimony of Britain’s approbation of the services 
of the great Duke of Marlborough. The wings are 
adorned with rustic stone work, and the interior is 
splendidly furnislied. In the vestibule is a painting 
of the battle of llochstet, in which the Duke of 
Marlborough, Prince Eugene, and Marshall Tallard 
arc represented. 

Apsley House, Hyde Park Corner, has for 
many years been the town residence of the Duke of 
Wellington, who, in the years 1828 and 1829, caused 
it to be eidargcd and remodelled, so as to correspond 
with the beauties that had lately sprung up around it. 
The ornamental architecture is Corinthian ; the whole 
enclosed by a rich bronzed palisade. The rooms ai’e 
large, richly ornamented, and arc furnished in the first 
style of magnificence. 

Our limits prohibiting us from giving an ample 
description of all the noble houses in lamdon we catt 
only enumerate those which are of the most distin- 
guished rank. 

Chesterfield-House, South Audley-street ; the Duke 
of Devonshire’s, Piccadilly; Hertford-House, Man- 
chcster-scpiare ; Melhoume-llouse, Whitehall ; War- 
wick-House, Warwick -street ; Grosvenor-house, Up- 
per Grosvcnor-strcct ; GIouccster-House, Piccadilly; 
Earl Harcourt’s, Cavendish-sfpiarc ; Duke of Nor- 
folk’s, St. Janies’ s-square ; Duke of Buckingham’s, 
Pall Mall ; Earl of Liverpool’s, Fife-House, &c., &c. 
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SQUARES. 

Belgbave-sqvare, commenced in„l 825, is now one 
of the most distinguished ornaments "of the metropolis ; 
it is 684 feet long, and 617 broad; the houses which 
are lar^e and unifonn, are adorned with Corinthian 
columns. 

Berkf.ley-scidabe, on the north side of Piccadilly, 
is situated on one of the few descents found in London. 
The south side is occupied by tlic wall of an extensive 
garden, in the midst of which is a large stone house of 
heavy proportions, built for the late Earl of Bute, but 
now the property of the Marcpiis of Ijansdowne. 

Bloomsbdry-souare, was once called Southamp- 
ton-square. The house which formerly occupied the 
north side was built after a design by Inigo Jones. To 
forward those improvements, of which Russel, Tavi- 
stock, Euston-squares, &c., are the result, this house 
and its gardens Avere sold, and the whole site is now 
built over. On the north side is a fine colossal statue 
of Charles James Fox, elevated on several steps rest- 
ing on a pedestal of granite ; the whole about 1 6 feet 
high. The patriot is represented seated, and habited 
in a consular robe, with his right ann extended, sup- 
porting Magna (*harta. 

CAVENDistr-sQUARK Contains soiiio very noble man- 
sions. In the centre is a gilt ecjiiestrian statue of 
William Duke of Cumberland. 

EesTON-sQ,iTARE is situated to the north of Tavi- 
stock-square, and is bisected by the Now Road. 

FiNSBUHY-SQirARE, at tlic uortli-oast part of the 
metropolis, is a handsome quadrangular range of build- 
ing, surrounding a sjiacious garden. 

FiTzuoY-squARE, is near the Regent’s Park. The 
houses on tlie soutli and e,ast sides are faced with stone, 
and have a greater proportion of architectural cxcel- 
Jenee and embellishment than most others in the me- 
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tropoHs. The north side of the square, which is faced 
with stucco, was not erected till 1825. 

Grosvenor-sq,uare, is situated on the south side 
of Oxford-streetnj and contains six acres of ground. 
The houses arc mtignificent, and the shrubs and walks 
well arranged. In the centre is a gilt equestrian statue 
of George I. 

Hanover-square is a fashionable and celebrated 
place, built soon after the accession of the House of 
Hanover. The square occupies about two acres ; and 
the middle is enclosed with a handsome iron railing. 

St. JAMEs*s-sauARE, is oue of uncommon celebrity, 
chiefly on account of the elevated characters who in- 
habit it. It is very large, and in tlic centre is an ex- 
tensive sheet of water, from the middle of which rises 
a pedestal, surmounted by a statue of William III. 
Tlio space, ivitliin the railings, is occupied by walks 
ornamented with shrubs, plants, &c. 

liErcESTER-SQ,iTARE, whicli is still frequently called 

rjoicester-ficlds,’' is adorned with a fine gilt eques- 
trian statue of George 1. 

PoRTMAN-sQiJARE was bcguu 111 1764, aud was not 
completed for twenty years ; it consists of large and 
elegant mansions. 

QuEEN-sauARE IS a uoat and niral ]>arallelogram, 
so iiamiHl in liouonr of Queen Anne, wliosc statue is 
j)laced luTO in tin', et'ntre of the gardens. 

Ru8SEi.-s(iir.\Rr-: is a largo and welharranged plot of 
ground, about 670 leet square, surrounded by eapital 
lioiises. On tlie soutli side is a colossal bronze statue 
of the late Duke of 1 Bedford. 

Soiio-s(ii: ARi: is said to have derived its name from 

Soho” being the word of the day at the battle of 
Sedgenioor. In tlio centre is a large area, with a 
handsome railing, enclosing trees and shrubs, and a 
pedestrian statue of (Jbarles II., at whoso feet arc 
omhlematical figures of the rivers Thames, Trent, 
SoYcm, and Humber. In the north-western comer of 
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the square stands the Soho Bazar, established by Mr. 
Trotter, in 1815, to afford respectable young ■wonacn 
an opportunity of trading on a small capital. It has 
long been a fashionable resort for lad^s. 

Tavistock-sqtjabe is situated a slfort distance north 
of Russell-squarc. It consists of handsome and spa- 
cious houses. 

TEAFALOAE-SQrAUE IS ouc of tlic most iDodem em- 
bellishments of the metropolis. Forming the north 
side of the square is the National Gallery, with a 
handsome terrace in front. Between the National 
Gallery and Charing- cross it occupies a vast area : it 
has two fountains in the centre, and a magnificent 
column to perpetuate the memory of Admiral Lord 
Nelson, and record to posterity his naval intrepidity 
and deathless renown. 

Wellclose-squahe, situated at the east end of the 
metropolis, is small, but neat. The Danish church, 
in the centre, is an elegant structure, with a tower and 
turret. It was erected according to an inscription on 
it, in 1696, at the expense of Christian V., King of 
Denmark. Caius Gabriel Cibber, the architect of 
this church, and his wife Jane, the father and mother 
of Colley Cibber, are both buried here. The monu- 
ment of the latter was erected by her husband. 

BRIDGES. 

Formerly there were but few bindges over the 
Thames, and those few constructed on rude and infe- 
rior principles ; but both tliesc defects are now well 
remedied. 

The first bridge that ever crossed the Thames was 
near the Fishmongers’ Hall. It was built of wood. 
The Old London Bridge, removed a few years ago, 
was commenced in 1176, but w«as not finished till 120,9, 
at which time it was covered with houses on each 
eide, and connected together by arches of timber, which 
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crossed the street or centre. This monument of the 
early ages, the stability of which appeared to defy the 
hand of time, has at length disappeared ; and, a few 
paces higher up the stream, has been built the 

New Jjondon Bridge, the first pile of which was 
driven in March, 1824 ; and the first stone was laid 
by the lord mayor, on the 15th of June, 1825. It 
was opened by his late Majesty, William IV., and 
Queen Adelaide, in state, on the 1st of August, 1831. 
At the northern foot of the bridge, an elegant pavilion 
was erected, on the occasion, for the accommodation 
of their majesties, the royal suite, the civic authori- 
ties, &c. ; and a princely collation was served. The 
bridge consists of five arches, the centre of which is 
150 feet in the clear rising, and 23 feet above high 
water; the two adjoining arc 140, and the others, 130 
feet. The length of the bridge, including the abut- 
ments, is 950 feet ; within the abutments, 782 feet; 
its width from parapet to parapet, 83 feet ; the car- 
riage-way, 55 feet. The approaches to the bridge, on 
both .sides of the river, are very fine. 

Blackpriars Bridge is an elegant structure, the 
thorough repair of which wjis completed in 1841 ; it 
was built between the years 17G0 and 1769, at an 
expense of £152,840, which was defrayed by a toll on 
the passengers. On a tin plate, placed over the first 
stone, is a liatiii inscription, indicating the year in 
which the erection was commenced, as well as the 
sovereign, and lord mayor, at that period. It consists 
of nine elliptical arches, the centre one 100 feet in 
width. It is 995 feet long, and 42 broad. This 
bridge is situated at about an equal distance from 
those of Southwark and Waterloo. It commands a 
fine view of St. Paul’s Cathedral, as well as of both 
sides of the river, including the Tower, the Monu- 
ment, Somerset House, Westminster Abbey, and 
upwards of thirty churches. 

Westminster Bridge is esteemed one of the most 
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complete and elegant structures of the kind in tlie 
world. It is built entirely of Portland stone and 
crosses the river, where the brea(j,tli is 1223 feet, 
which is above 300 feet more than rrt London Bridge. 
On each side is a fine stone balustrade, 6 feet 9 
inches in heiglit, witli places for shelter from the rain. 
The widtii of the bridge is 44 feet, having on eacli 
side a footway for passengers seven feet broad. It 
consists of fouiteen piers, and thirteen largo and two 
small arches, all semicircular ; that is, the centre being 
76 feet wide, and the rest decreasing four feet each 
from the other ; so that the two last arches of the 
thirteen great ones are cacli 52 feet. The widtli of 
the two small arches at the abutments is about 20 feet. 
It is computed tluit about £40,000 value in stone, and 
other materials, is under water. The proportions of 
this bridge are so accurate, that if a person speak 
against the wall of any of the rccess(‘s on one side of 
the way, he may be distinctly hoard on tln^ opposite 
side ; even a whisper is pcree])tiblc during the still- 
ness of the night. This magnificent structure was 
begun in 1730, and was finished in 1750, at the 
expense of £380,000, defrayed by parliament. 

Waterloo Bridge. — Tliis truly noble structure 
commenced in 1811, under the siiperiiitendc'nco of Mr. 
G. Dodd, and finished in 1817, under that of Mr. Ren- 
nie ; it was opened on the anniversary of the battle of 
Waterloo, in the presence of the Prince Regent, the 
Duke of Wellington, and an immense concourse of 
spectators. Tlie width of the river at this part is 
1326 feet at high water. The bridge consists of nine 
elliptical arches of 120 feet span, and 35 feet high, 
supported on y)iers 20 feet wide. Its entire length is 
2456 feet, and its breadth, within the balustrades, 
42 feet ; the bridge and abutments being 1 380 feet, 
the approach from the Strand 310 feet, and the cause- 
way on the Surrey side, so far as it is supported by the 
land arches, 766 feet. The roadway on the summit 
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of the arches is level on a line with the Strand, carried 
on by a gentle declivity on the opposite side. As a 
public ornament and a public accommodation, Water- 
loo Bridge is invaluable. The toll for foot-passengers 
is a halfpenny. 

Vauxiiai.l Buidge is a very elegant structure, 
thrown over the Tliuines at an expense of £!.')(), 000, 
The lirst stone was laid in THIS, and the bridge was 
conipletoa m 181 (>. It consist>s of nine cast -iron 
arches with piers formed by a wooden frame as a 
foundation, faced with Kentish ragstone and Roman 
cement. The arches arc 78 feet in span, and 29 feet 
in height, and the length of the bridge is 860 feet. It 
contributes greatly to the beauty of the metropolis, 
and affords the inhabitants of Vauxhall, Lambeth, 
&c., an easy communication with the courts of law, 
Pimlico, Chelsea, and their populous neighbourhoods. 
The toll for foot-j)assengers is one penny. 

SouTHWAHK Bridge is a noble fabric of cast-iron, 
laid upon stone piers ; it was commenced in 1814. 
It consists of three arches, the centre one liaving a 
span of 240 feet, and that on either side, 210. The 
weight of metal employed exceeds 5800 tons. The 
foundations of the piers are 12 feet below the bed of 
the river ; and the boxes of the immense wooden 
piles on which these foundations rest arc 2(>i feet lower : 
the distance between the two abutments is 708 feet. 
The expense of the construction was £800,000. It 
was completed and open for public use in March, 1819. 
Toll for foot-passengers one penny. 

The TiiAMES Tunnel is an extraordinary under- 
taking, and a triumph of human ingenuity over seem- 
ing impossibilities. The work was projected and 
executed by Sir J. Brunei, and forms a communica- 
tion under the bed of the Thames from Wapping to 
Rotherhithe. The first complete excavation, from 
side to side, was effected in the autumn of 1841. The 
Tuiftiel is admitted to be one of the most astonishing 
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and marvellous constructions of modern times : it 
consists of two arches built of brick ; carriages as 
well as foot-passengers can pass through it. The 
passages are well aired and lighted Yfith gas. Dimen- 
sions, — ^length, 1300 feet; width, 3.5 feet; height, 22 
feet; width of each arch, 14 feet ; thickness, between 
the vault of tlic Tnnueland the Thames, about 1.5 feet. 
One penny is the charge for passing through. 


C II APT Eli V. 

Public Schools j Charitable Institutions, Alms Houses, ice* 

EDUCATION. 

In the most extended sense of tlu? phrase we may say 
that Edueatiou is widely spread over tlie metropolis 
of Groat Britain. Schools amply endowed for the 
gratuitous education of thousands of every class had 
long existed ; — pari.sli schools, supported by volun- 
tary coiitribii Jons, were also numerous; seminaries 
and preparat(.>ry schools abounded ; but from all sucli 
the pupil was ushered forth unfinished, and his edu- 
cation h .id to be completed by a course at Oxford or 
Cambridge at an expense beyond the reach of many 
who only rerpiired proper cultivation of mind to 
render them conspicuous in the literary world. This 
evil was seen by many philanthropic individuals, 
whose laudable principles led them to endeavour to 
find a remedy : we are proud to say that success has 
crowned their efforts, and 

The London Univeusity, Gower-Street, stands 
forth as a lasting testimony of their labour of love. 
It was founded in 1826, for the promotion of useful 
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learning amongst the youth of the metropolis. This 
institution is subordinate to a royal incorporation, de- 
signated the University of London, which holds its 
sittings in Somerlet-house, and has the power of con- 
ferring all kinds of degrees, except divinity. The 
College is considered to be the first medical school in 
London, and was much wanted, .os medical students 
before its foundation were compelled to attend the 
colleges of Edinburgh or Glasgow, to obtain their 
diploma. No theological principles are taught within 
its walls. The establishment has every requisite ac- 
commodation for professors, theatres for lectures, la- 
boratories, museums, apparatus, &c. In the centre of 
the buildings is a bold portico, of the Corinthian 
order, raised on a plinth to the height of the first storey. 
To the east is the hall, .90 feet long by 4.5. To the 
north is the museum of natui’al history, 118 feet by 
50, communicating with the museum of anatomy, 
which contains an excellent collection of preparations, 
several mummies, &c. To the south of the vestibule 
is the library, of the same dimensions as the museum. 
The London University was opened October 2, 1828. 
Respectable persons are freely admitted to inspect the 
interior. 

King’s College, Somerset House, Strand. A 
noble emulation among the more aristocratic part of 
the community, excited by the institution of the Lon- 
don University, gave rise to this rival establishment, 
the object of which is to supply a liberal educaticta, 
blended with instruction according to the principles of 
the Church of England, to the members of which it is 
exclusively confined. It is patronized by the digni- 
taries of the church, and has received a royal charter. 
If forms the eastern wing of Somerset-bouse, and was 
completed in 1 833. 

Christ’s Hospital, commonly called the Blue 
Coat School, from the long blue gsirment worn by the 
boys, was founded by Edward VI. for the “innocent 
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and fatherless.” It at first consisted of a grammar 
school for boys, and a separate school for girls, where 
they were taught to read, sew, &c. In addition to its 
original foundation, Charles II. lil»erally endowed it 
with £1000 to be paid from the Exchequer yearly for 
seven years, to found a mathematical school for the in- 
struction of forty hoys in mathematics and navigation. 
This was afterwards followed by a second matliematical 
school for thirty-six boys, founded by Mr. Travers. 
Tlierc are on the foundation nearly 1200 children, 500 
of the younger of whom are educated at an establish- 
ment in the healthy town of Hertford. The lord 
mayor and coporation of liOiKlon arc directors of the 
institution. 

The luiilding is very irregTilar, and occupies the 
site of the ancient friary of the Franciscans founded in 
1225, the ancient cloisters of which still remain, fom\* 
ing part of the thoroughfare from Little Britain into 
Newgate-strect, and serving as a place of recreation 
for the boys in wet weather. The south front, adjoiu- 
ing-Newgate- street, is ornamented with Doric pilasters, 
and a statue of the young founder. A new and com- 
modious hall was built and opened for the reception 
of the boys of the establishment, on the 29th May, 
182,9. It is of the Tudor style of architecture, and 
is one of the noblest buildings in the metropolis. The 
revenues of Christ’s hospital, arising from royal and 
private donations in houses and lands, and from a 
grant by the City, of vario\is privileges conferred on 
it by the charter, art) very considerable. The annual 
expenditure amounts to about £45,000. The dress of 
the boys consists of a long dark blue cloth tunic, made 
close to the body down to the waist, and descending 
loosely and open in fiont to the ancles ; yellow under 
coat ; yellow worsted stockings ; drab knee breeches ; 
a small round flat worsted cap, which is more frequent- 
ly carried in the hand than Avorn on the head ; and a 
leather belt round the waist. Their food is plain but 
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■wholesome, a'od their dormitories spacious and cleanly. 
They are principally instructed so as to fit them fc* 
counting houses, gnd trades. S’ew boys however are 
annually sent to Oxford or Cambridge, to be educated 
for the church. — A prcscntJition is valuable. A most 
interesting ceremony takes place at the meeting of the 
boys to supper, every Sunday evening, for eight Sun- 
days, from March to May, at six o’clock, to which 
strangers arc admitted by tickets, easily obtained fi'om 
persons connected with the institution. When tho 
supper is terminated, they retire in procession, bowing 
to the company. 

The Ciiauter House, CuAnTER House-sq,uaiie, 
was formerly a priory for monks of the Carthusian 
Order ; but in IGll the building was converted into a 
hospital for a master, [ircacher, second master, forty- 
four boys, and eighty decayed merchants or military 
men. Thomas Sutton, Esq. endowed it with lands 
at that time worth £1400 per annum. The boys are 
instructed in classical learning ; and the pensionei’S arc 
allowed provisions, lodgings, a gown, and £14 per 
annum. This foundation allows £21 per annum each 
to twenty scholars at the university, and they enjoy 
various other privileges. The buildings have an an- 
cient appearance. In the governor’s room is a half- 
length portrait of the founder. His effigy is placed 
above his tomb in the chapel, above which is a 
preacher addressing his auditory. 

Westminster School, Dean’s Yard, West- 
minster, was founded by Queen Elizabeth, in 1560, for 
forty boys', called the Queen’s scholars, who are pre- 
pared for the university. It is situated ■within the 
walls of the abbey, and is divided into upper and 
lower schools, comprising seven classes. Besides the 
scholars on the foundation, many of the nobility and 
gentry send their sons to W cstininster for instruction, 
so that this establislnnent vies with Eton in respec- 
tability. Many celebrated jiersons have presided over 
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this establishment. The school is under the nia- 
naffement of the Dean of Westminster. 

St. Paul’s School, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
was founded in 1509, by Dr. J6hn Colct, Dean of 
St. Paul’s. The Mercers’ Company were appointed 
trustees of this charity, which was instituted to be a 
free school for the education of one hundred and fifty- 
three boys, under the superintendence of a master, an 
usher, and a chaplain. Many of the scholars are re- 
moved to the universities with exhibitions to defray 
a portion of their expenses. This school is divided 
into eight classes. In 1822 the building situated on 
the east side of St. Paul’s churchyard was taken down ; 
it has since been rebuilt, and greatly enlarged towards 
the north. The new edifice, which was erected under 
the direction and from the designs of G. Smith, Esq., 
architect, is a very handsome building, fronted with 
stone, and consisting of a centre and wings, orna- 
mented with a Corinthian colonnade. 

Merchant Tailors’ School, Suffolk Lane, 
CuRZON Street, was founded by the company of 
Merchant Tailors in 1561. Agreeably to the original 
statutes one hundred boys are here taught at five 
shillings each, per quarter; fifty, at half-a-crown each ; 
and one hundred gratis. The present building con- 
sists of the school-house, apartments for the ushers, .a 
house for the head master, library, and a chapel, 
erected after the great fire in 1666. Several scholars 
are annually sent from this establishment to St. John’s 
College, Oxford. 

Besides these there arc various minor schools main- 
tained by charity ; the parish school, the Lancas- 
trian and national schools, the Sunday schools, and 
nearly four thousand private schools in and about the 
metropolis. 
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PUBLIC CHARITIES, HOSPITALS, &c. 

The Foundlhjg Hospital, Guildfoud-stkeet, 
was founded tljroii^h the exertions of Captain Thomas 
Coram, in the year 1735, by royal charter, granted 
by George II., for the maintenance and education of 
exposed and destitute infants. They arc not, how- 
ever, as in some foreign establishments of a similar 
nature, received indiscriminately or under sccresy. 
Application must be made personally by the mother, 
who must be able to prove her previous good conduct, 
the desertion of the father, and also that the reception 
of the child with the secresy observed, may bo the 
means of restoring her to virtuous behaviour and an 
honest livelihood. Private donations, large grants 
from government, liberal bequests, and endowments, 
constittite the property of the foundation. The in- 
terest of this property, together with the collections 
in the chapel, the produce of the childrens’ work, bene- 
factions, legacies, rents, &c., produce an annual 
income of about £18,500, which provides for the 
maintenance and education of about four hundred 
children, nearly one-half of whom aro reared in the 
country, being at the tender ages of from one to five 
years, after which they are removed to town. The 
boys at thirteen, and the girls at fourteen, are advan- 
tageously placed by the care of the committee with a 
view to their future prospects. On leaving the hos- 
pital they receive clothes, money, or necessaries, at tlie 
discretion of the committee, to an amount not exceed- 
ing £10. 

The edifice is spacious and convenient ; the chapel 
forms the centre. Tlie east wing is appropriated to 
the girls, and the west to the boys ; and a good gar- 
den, and an extensive play-ground complete the 
accommodation of the establishment. Divine service 
is performed every Sunday at eleven in the forenoon, 
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and seven in the evening. The hymns and anthems 
perfonned in a scientific manner, render the chapel 
very attractive. The organ was presented by Handel, 
who, for some time, performed his celebrated Mes- 
siah annually, for the benefit of the institution. The 
altar-piece, by West, is a noble work ; and in dif- 
ferent parts of the building, paintings by Hogarth, 
and other eminent artists, are to be found in conn- 
derable numbers. The hospital may be seen on 
Sundays and Mondays in the middle of the day. 

The Deaf and Dumb Asylum, Kent-road, is 
indebted for its origin to the humane exertions of the 
Rev. John Townsend. The building, erected in 1807, 
was enlarged in 1819, and made capable of receiving 
two hundred children. The pupils are not admitted 
before the age of nine, nor after fourteen. They are 
taught to read, and write, and cipher, as well as to 
comprehend the grammatical arrangement of words, 
and, in some cases, to articulate so as be understood. 
They are also taught the art of mechanism and 
manufacture, which they arc generally found very 
expert ,• on leaving the hospital, they generally follow 
useful occupations. 

Magdalen, Blackfriar’s-road. — This useful 
institution was established to reclaim unfortunate 
females from the paths of prostitution. It was formed 
in 1758, principally by the exertions of Dr. Dodd, and 
many thousands of abandoned women have enjoyed 
the benefits of the establishincnt, and have been 
restored to their families, friends, and society. By 
far the greater number who have been protected here, 
have subsequently continued honourable and correct 
in their behaviour. No female who has conducted 
herself with propriety in the hoiLso, is allowed to 
leave it unprovided for. Tlie apartments of the 
building are kept with great cleanliness and order. 
The chapel is open to the public every Sunday morn- 
ing and evening, when a collection mado on 
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entrance. Persons wishing to see through the huiid> 
ing, may be admitted on application to the Treasurer, 
or Committee, who meet every Thursday. The 
unhappy women, who wish to take the benefit of this 
institution, must apply on the first Thursday in the 
month, between eleven and three, when those whom 
the Committee consider the most deserving, will be 
admitted without recommendation. 

The Asylum, Lambeth, is a house of refuge for 
female orphan children, which was instituted in 1758. 
It has been eminently useful in securing the objects 
originally intended by its benevolent founders, in res- 
cuing poor girls from that state of wretchedness and 
neglect which might expose them to all the miseries of 
prostitution. The asylum was rebuilt in 1825, and 
forms three sides of a quadrangle. In the centre is a 
handsome chapel, which is open to the public every 
Sunday, when collections are made for the benefit of 
the children, whoso cleanly and healthy appearance 
cannot fail to interest the spectator. 

London Oui'kan Hospital, Clapton, was insti- 
tuted for the maintenance and education of destitute 
orphans, particularly those of respectable parentage. 
The present building, erected in 1825, is capable of 
accommodating thret' hundred children. 

The Sciitxir. for the Indigent Blind, near the 
Obelisk, was instituted in ITOi). About sixty persons, 
of both sexes, are taught to make baskets, cradles, 
clothes, ttc, Strangers are admitted to view them 
gratuitously. The structure presents a handsome 
(lothic exterior, chiefiy in white brick. 

Gbeenwioh llosiMTAL, situated on the south bank 
of the Thames, about five miles from London Bridge, 
is one of the noblest buildings in the world, devoted 
to one of the noblest objects — public gratitude to the 
humble heroes of the country : it is a retreat for sea- 
men, who, by age, wounds, or infirmities, are disabled 
Iqt service, and for the widows and children of those 
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who are slain in battle. It stands on the site of an 
ancient palace, the Hrth-place of some of our kin^ 
and queens, and a royal residence as late as Edward 
IV., who died there. The old palac^ was taken down 
by order of Charles II., who comnfOnced the present 
edifice, from designs by Sir Christopher Wren. It 
was enlarged and completed in the reign of George II. 
It consists of four grand edifices, forming an entire 
and beautiful plan. They are respectiveljr designated 
King Charles’s, Queen Anne’s, King William’s, and 
Queen Mary’s wards. The entrance to the chapel in 
Queen Mary’s ward is through a vestibule, in which 
are niches containing statues of Faith, Hope, Charity, 
and Meekness. The chapel will accommodate 1300 
persons. Over the altar is a painting by West, of the 
escape of St. Paul from shipwreck. The Painted 
Hall, equal in size with the chapel, contains a large 
collection of paintings, some of them of recent date, 
representing sea engagements, with portraits of naval 
officers. An emblematical representation of the Death 
of Nelson, in high relief, enriches a pediment of an 
inner quadrangle of this building. In the hall is the 
funeral car in which the remains of Nelson were con- 
veyed to St., Paul’s. The establishment consists of a 
governor, lieutenant-governor, eight lieutenants, a 
number of officers, about two thousand seven hundred 
and thirty pensioners, one hundred and seventy nurses, 
and thirty-two thousand one hundred out-pensionere. 
The in-pensioners are provided with diet and clothing, 
and, according to their rank, receive from Is. to 2s. 
6d. a- week as pocket-money. The out-pensioners 
receive from £4 11s. 3d. to £27 7s. 6d. each, an- 
nually, according to their service, wounds, &c. The 
hospital gates open at sunrise; the chapel and hall 
not till ten, and close at sunset. The pensioners dine 
at one, in public. Admission to the Painted Hall, 
3d. ; to the Chapel, 2d. If a pensioner show the 
chief ward, or dormitory, he will expect 6d. 
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Near the entrance to Greenwich Park is the Naval 
Asylum, founded for the maintenance and education 
of one thousand boys and girls, children of seamen 
of Ihe royal navy. 

Chelsea Hospital is intended to afford an asylum 
to sick and superannuated soldiers who have been en- 
gaged in the service of their country. It was founded 
by Charles II., carried on by James II., and com- 
pleted in 1690, in the reign of William III., by Sir 
C. Wren, at an expense of about ^£150,000. The 
building is a handsome brick structure, about 790 
feet in length, and the grounds occupy a space of 
about forty acres. It forms three sides of a quadrangle 
towards the river, and the area formed between the 
wings and the bank of the river is laid out in walks 
and grass plots for a promenade. The centre of the 
building is embellished with a terrastyle portico of the 
Roman Doric Order, surmounted by a handsome 
clock turret,. Under the portico are the principal 
entrances. On one side is the chapel, the furniture 
and plate of which were presented by James the II., 
and the organ by M.ajor Ingram ; on the other side is 
the hall where all the pensioners dine. In this hall 
is an equestrian portrait of Charles II., and other 
portraits, and a line allegorical painting of the Triumphs 
of tho Duke of Wellington, by Ward. The altar- 
piece of the chapel is ornamented by a picture of the 
Ascension, by Sebastian Ricci, and both the chapel 
and hall arc paved with black and white marble. In 
the centre of the quadrangle next the river is a statue 
of Charles II., in Roman Imperial armour. The 
college accomodates about four hundred pensioners, 
who are provided with clothes, diet, washing, lodging 
and firing. The out-pensioners receive each a yearly 
sum of £7 12«. 6rf. The deficiency, if any, is supplied 
by Parliament. 

Duke op York’s School.— This building was 
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ejected in 1801, for the maintenanco and instruction 
of children of the soldiers of the regular army. About 
one thousand boys and girls are here brought up, and 
taught several useful trades. Tlio Ijjoys have an ex- 
cellent military band. Open from fen till four. 

St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, West Smitjipield, 
is a handsome stone-fronted building, situated between 
Christ’s Hospital and Smitlificld. It originally be- 
longed to the Priory of 8t. Bartholomew, and was 
founded by llaliere, the minstrel of Henry I. It has 
ail entrance from Smithfield under an arched gateway, 
wliich leads into a spacious square court, surrounded 
by lofty and commodious buildings. The building 
now in use was erected in 1730. It forms an excel- 
lent practical school of medicine and surgery, for 
students wliile walking the hospitals. Lectures arc 
delivered by eminent professors. Persons meeting 
with accidents are admitted at all hours, day and 
niglit. Amongst otlier pictures in tlie great liall is a 
portrait of Henry YIII., who presented this liouso to 
the citizens ; ami a jiortrait of l)v. liatcditle, wlio left 
£2000 a-year for the improvement of the patients* 
diet and jiroviding Hiien. The grand staircase was 
painted gratuitously by Hogartb. The subjects are— 
The Good Samaritan ; the INiol of Bctliesda; Ral;cro 
(the foundcT) laying the foundation-stone ; and a sicK 
man carried on a bier, attended by monks. The 
number of in-iiatieuts received hero is about five 
thousand auuiially ; tliat of out-patients about eight 
thousand. 

St. Thomas’s Hospital, Southwark. — This edi- 
fice is another royal foundation endow^ed for the same 
purposes as that of Bartholomew’s. With aii annual 
expenditure of about £10,000, it ^lOntains eighteen 
wards and four hundred and eighty five beds. Casu- 
alties arc admitted at all hours. 

Guy’s Hospital, St. Thomas’s-street, South- 
wark. — This noble institution was the work of one 
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benevolent individual, a citizen and a bookseller, from 
whom it is justly and appropriately denominated. 
Mr. Thomas Guy commenced business in with a 
stock of about £^00 value ; and by industry and ex- 
treme frugality, jBined to some very successful specu- 
lations in the South Sea scljeme, he amassed a colossal 
fortune, nearly the whole of whicli ho devoted to 
charitable purposes. The building of this liospital 
cost him £J8,7Do, besides which ho endowed it witli 
£219,499. The hospital has in its front an iron gate 
leading into a spacious area, in the centre of which is 
a bronze statue of the founder in his livery gown. On 
the cast side of the pedestal, is a representation of 
Christ healing an impotent man ; on the west, anotlier 
of the good JSaiuaritan ; on tlie south Mr. Guy's arms; 
and on the north an inscription that tlie hospital was 
founded in 1721, in the lifetime of Mr. Gny. The 
building consists of a centre and wings, and behind 
those is a quadrangle; while a detached edifice is ap- 
propriated to the rece])tion of lunatics. The west 
wing includes a chapel, iu which there is a marble 
statue of the founder at the cost of £1000. He is 
here re])rcsented holding out one hand to raise an 
emaciated recumbent figure.*, and pointing with tlie 
otlier to a second, whom two perhoiis are oaiTyiiig into 
the hospital. Witli (^veny accommodation for profes- 
sors, students, &c., tliis liospital has twelve wards and 
upwards of four hundred beds, lii the course of the 
year it also relieves about two tbousand out-patients. 
Guy's, as well as St. Thomas's Ixdng royal hospitals, 
nuidical students attaching themselves to either are 
entitled to the privileges of both. 

New Bethlehem Hospital, St. CEonoifs Fields, 
is on a scale of great extent and magnificence. The 
first stone was laid on the 20tli April, 1812 ; but the 
original foundation, for whicli the city of London is 
indebted to Henry VIII., was in Moorfields, whicli 
was takeui down in 1814. The front of the edifice is 
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about 570 feet in length, consisting of a centre and two 
wings, the former of which has a portico of six Ionic 
columns, supporting a pediment, on which are display- 
ed the arms of the United Kingdom. It is four stories 
in height, and is capable of accommodating some hun- 
dreds of lunatic patients. Its cost was upwards of 
dB100,000, and its annual income is £18,000. In the 
hall are Cibbers two celebrated statues of Raving 
Madness, and Melancholy Madness. With the grounds, 
for the exercise of tlie patients, it covers an extent of 
about twelve acres. 

St. Lukf/s Hospital, Old-street, was originally 
established in 1732, by voluntary contributions. It 
was intended as an asylum for such unfortunate luna- 
tics as could not obtain admission into Bethlehem 
hospital. The pi*esent building was erected at an ex- 
pense of u])wards of £.'50,000. It is under the 
management of a committee of CJovernors, and is re- 
garded as a model for asylums of this class. Its an- 
nual income is about £9000 ; and the number of its 
patients is limited to three hundred. 

St. George’s Hospital, TH'De-park Corner, pre- 
sents an imposing aspect. The grand front is 200 feet 
in length ; in its centre is a vestibule, 30 feet high, sur- 
mounted by lofty pilasters. The theatre for the de- 
livery of lectures is well adapted for the purpose, and 
will accommodate one hundred and sixty students. This 
hospital contains twenty-eight wards and four hun- 
dred beds. It has a museum, anatomical preparations, 
and every necessary apparatus. 

The London Hospital, Wiiiteciiapel-road, w.i- 
established originally in Goodman’s-fields, in 1740, and 
removed to its present healthy situation in 1759. Tin- 
patients of this hospital arc mostly sick and wound<?d 
seamen, watermen, and labourers, employed in tin- 
docks and on the various quays. 

The Westminster Hospital, James-strebt, is 
the oldest hospital supported by voluntary contribu- 
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tion, and is open to the sick and needy from all parts. 
Instituted 1719. 

The Middlesex Hospital, Charles-street, was 
instituted in 1745, for the reception of sick and lame 
patients. In 1747 the benefits of the charity were 
extended to parturient married females ; and in 1792 
a ward of this hospital was set apart for patients af- 
flicted with cancer. 

The Small-pox Hospital was established in 
1746, at a house in Tottcnham-court-road, and re- 
moved, in 1767, to a spacious building, built expressly 
for the purpose, at Battle-bridge. Here Doctor 
Woodville, physician to the institution, introduced 
vaccination, in 1799. In 1802, a part of the premises 
was appropriated to the relief of patients labouring 
under typluis and scarlet fevers. 

An Hosi'ital op the Dutch and German Jews, 
Mile-end, was established in 1795 : also, the Jews’ 
Hospital, Mile-end, was instituted in 1811 ; and the 
French Hospital, Old-street, for Protestants, was 
established in 1716. 

No description of distress is more extensively pro- 
vided for in liondon, than that which arises from the 
helpless condition of poor lying-in women. There are 
not fewer than fourteen considerable establishments of 
this kind, in some of wliich they are amply provided 
with every comfort, whilst others provide midwives, 
medicines, and linen, gratuitously, to indigent females, 
at their own houses. 

The dispensaries arc very numerous, and are esta- 
blished in various parts of tlie metropolis, for the pur- 
pose of afibrding medicine gratis, or at a cheap rate, 
together with medical advice, and, when it is neces- 
sary, attendance at the habitation of the patients. — 
They are supported by voluntary contributions. 

National Vaccine Society. — The total extermi- 
nation of the small-pox by the substitution of vaccine 
inoculation, is the end for which this society was in- 
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stituted. For this purpose, numerous houses are 
opened in London and its neighbourhood, at which 
persons are, without any recommendation, inoculated 
(gratis). The principal house isMn Pcrcy-street, 
Rathbone-placc ; the directors are, the President and 
Directors of the College of Physici.ans, and the 
Master and Governor of the College of Surgeons. 

There are three other institutions having the same 
meritorious object : the Iloy.al Humane Society, 
Ilolhorn-bill ; the Vaccine Pock Institution, Broatl- 
street, established by Dr. George Pearson, soon after 
Dr. J enner announced lus great discovery ; and the 
Loudon Vaccine Institution, Bond-court, Walhrook. 

Royal llriMANK Sociktv, lijriDon-snunrr, Bla(oc- 
FUiAKS. — This institution, for the recovery of ])ctsous 
apparently drowned or dead, was founded in 1774, by 
Drs. Coldsmitli, IJeborden, Towei's, Lcttsoni, Jlowes, 
and Cogan, but principally by the exertions of the 
last three gentlemen. The society otters rewards to 
persons who, within a certain time after tlic accident, 
rescue drowned persons from the water, and bring 
them to places where means may be used for tlnnr 
recovery. It likewise confers honorary medals on 
persons who have exerted themselves in saving the 
lives of others. Tlie socic'ty has oiglitecn receiving- 
houses in the metropolis, all of wliich are supplied 
witli perfect and excellent ap|)aiatus, and designated 
by conspicuous boards, announcing tlicir object. The 
principal receiving-house, liowever, was erected in 
1794, and is situated on a spot of ground given by 
his Majesty, (leorgo 111., on the north side of the 
Serpentine river, in flyde-park. In this house, every- 
thing necessary for the resu.scitatiiig process is kept in 
constant readiness ; and, during the batliing-scason, a 
medical gentleman attends to render assistance in case 
of accident. At the season of the year, when the 
river is frozen over, ladders and ropes arc always in 
readiness, and people employed by the society are 
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constantly on tho spot. Tho office, in Bridge-street, 
is open from eleven till three. 

Society foh the Belief and Discarge of Per- 
sons CONFINED I’ttR SmALL DkBTS, CllAVEN-STREET, 
Strand. — The liberal views of this society, instituted 
in 1773, with a fund of £81 l.y., tlie produce of col- 
lections made in two chapels of the metropolis for the 
purpose, were soon iddy seconded by the ])ublic ; for, 
wdthin fifteen inontlis from the coninienceniont, tliey 
•were enabled to dischiirgc one hundred ])risoucrs, 
many of wliom were confined for tludr fees only. — 
From the annual report, it appears that 958 debtors, 
of whom ()79 had wives, with 1681 ehililren, w'crc 
di8charg(Hl from tho ])rovmcial prisons, by this sodety, 
in one year, at an average expense of £2 8.v. 3(/. (‘ach. 

Society for the Scio'REssioN of iViExXDiciTY, 
Red Lton-sruaim:. — Tins institution was cstaldished, 
in 1818, for tho ]nu*pose of removing from the street 
every deseri])tion of memlicant. Those wdiose characters 
are found to l)e good, are relieved, wliilst those who 
prefer begging to Iionest industry are proseented and 
puiiisbed. soeiiity is nnclor the direetion of a 

board of management — ^two of the member's of wdiich 
attend daily at the otlice, to superintend the examina- 
tion, relief, ami di.sj)osal of cases. T])e office hours 
are from nine to six o'cloc^k. During two years, this 
society investigated 790'(j cases, bestowed 49,858 
meals, and eommitted 9G5 vagrants. 

The PmLANTiiiiopic Society, London Road, was 
formed in 1788, and incorporated in ISOG. Tho 
children taken under its care are such as have been 
engaged in criminal c<)iirses, or are the ofispring of 
eonvietod felons. It w\as establis])cd by the exertions 
of Robert Younger, Esq., (the first proposer of tho 
plan). Dr Lettsou, the Hon. Robert Piiscy, Sir 
James Sims, and the late Duke of Leeds. The first 
institution was at Cambridge-Jieath, near liackiicy ; 
but the present building was afterwards raised, and 
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soon received within its walls two hundred youth of 
both sexes. For the employment of the children, 
buildings have been erected called {he Philanthropic 
Reform, in which, under the direction of the several 
master workmen, arc carried on the trades of a printer, 
copperplate printer, bookbinder, shoemaker, tailor, 
&c. Tlie girls are educated as servants, and employed 
in washing the linen, making their own clothing, 
shirts for the boys, &c. Industry is excited by re- 
wards that bear a proportion to exertion. Education 
and religious instruction are also carefully attended to. 
The ehapcl is open to the ptiblic every Sunday, when 
a collection is made in aid of the charity. 

Prison Discipline Society. — The society for the 
improvement of prison discipline, and the reibimation 
of juvenile offenders, held its first public meeting in 
1820, although it had been in operation for a consi- 
derable time before. Its objects arc, the amelioration 
of gaols, by the diffusion of information respecting 
their construction and management, the classification 
and employment of the prisoners, and the prevention 
of crime, by inspiring a dread of punishment, and by 
inducing the criminal, on his discharge; from confine- 
ment, to abandon his vicious pursuits. 

The African Institution was founded in 1807, 
for the purpose of civilizing and instnicting the natives 
of Africa — an immense but a Laudable undertaking. 
Many schools have bc'cn established, particularly at 
Sierra Leone, where the number of scholars male and 
female amounts to upwards of 1400. I'he schools arc 
generally well attended, and both males and females 
appear zealous to reap the advantage of instruction. 
The “ Royal British,” and “ Dr. BellV' system of 
education are adopted, A report is published an- 
nually, and is valuable for its details respecting the 
process made to abolish the slave trade by the various 
foreign powers, and the success attending their efforts 
to civilize and instruct Africa. 
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Sion College, London Wall. — ^This institution is 
situated on the site of a nunnery, which having fallen 
into decay, was, purchased by William Elsynge and 
converted into a College and hospital ; but in 1340 he 
changed it into an ecclesiastical priory, which was 
afterwards granted to Sir John Williams, master of 
the jewel-office to Henry VIII., who, with Sir Row- 
land Hayward, inliabited it till its destruction by fire. 
In 1623, Dr. Thomas White having bequeathed £3000 
towards purchasing and building a college and alms- 
house on the ancient site, his executors erected the 
present college. It is held by two charters of incor- 
poration ; by which authorities, a president, two 
deans, and four .assistants, with all the rectors and 
vicars, lecturers and curates of the city, were con- 
stituted a corporation, and an almshouse was esta- 
blished for ten men and ten women. Dr. White en- 
dowed these by a rent-charge of £120 per annum, be- 
sides £40 per annum for the common charges of the 
college. In addition to the founders benevolence, the 
college holds a farm in Hertfordshire, left by a person 
of the name of Brewer, in 1634. 

St. Catharine’s Hospital, Regent’s Park, was 
originjilly founded by Matilda, Queen of Stephen. — 
Queen Eleanor afterwards appointed a master, three 
brethren, chapl.ains, and three sisters, ten poor women, 
and six poor clerks. Several other queens of England 
have been benefactors to this hospital ; and its pre- 
sent name is derived from Catharine, the wife of 
Henry VIII., who founded a guild, of which many 
distinguished persons were members. This establish- 
ment was formerly situated ne.ar the Tower ; but in 
1826, when the construction of St. Catharine’s Docks 
was commenced, the members presented a memorial 
to the lords of the treasury, praying that the ground 
on which the hospitsil .and master’s house now stand, 
might be given them, a request which was imme- 
diately complied with. The building is of white 
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brick, in. the pointed style of architecture, and con- 
sists of two ranges, each forming three houses. In 
the centre, but detached, is the collegiate church, con- 
sisting of a nave and aisles. Tliis* is also built of 
white brick, hut the front is cased with stone, and 
surmounted by a tower. Tlic organ, which was 
brought from the old church, has a larger swell than 
any other in England. On the opposite side of the 
road is the master’s house, surrounded by about two 
acres of pleasure-ground. 

WnsTMiNSTEU Benevolent Sooietv. — This useful 
institution is for the relief of the afflicted poor, par- 
tieulai'ly the families of soldiers, and distressed mar- 
ried women, at the time of child-birth. The society 
grants the loan of a box of child-bed linen to each 
poor married woman during her confincunent; and 
pecuniary aid to the amount of ten or twenty sinllings, 
during the month. It was established in 1810, and 
the l)Usinoss is conducted by two committees, male 
and female, who personally investigate every case. 

3[rSCELLxiNE( ) US C I LVRITxiBLE 
SOCIETIES. 

Masonic Society, founded in 1708, for clothing 
and educating the sons of deccas(;d or indigent free- 
masons. 

Freemasons’ Charity eou Female Children, 
instituted in 1788, to clothe, maintain, and educate 
the female children and orphans of indigent brethren. 
The building is adorned with thrive elegant and 
approiiriate .statues of Faith, Hope, and Charity. 

PiiiLOLOOicAL Society, King’s-stkeet, Buyanston- 
squaee, established in 1702, for the general instruc- 
tion and clothing of the sons of poor clergymen, 
naval and military officers, reduced tradesmen and 
mechanics. 

National Benevolent Institution founded by 
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Peter Ilervey, Esq., in 1812, for tlie relief of dis- 
tressed persons in the middle ranks of life, of what^ 
ever country or persuasion. 

Raine’s CiiAiMTY, founded hy TIenry Raine, Esq., 
who, about 1719, ])uilt tAvo schools in Eawdon-fields, 
near where ho had lived and njalized his property. 
He made provision for the niaiiitcnauce of fifty hoys 
and fifty girls, and for tlio support of a master and 
mistress, liy Ids will, ho made a singular provision 
for hestowing annually, on one girl of six, wlio should, 
in the course of the year, leave the scliool, with proper 
cei’tilicato, and exact observance of religious duties, 
the sum of £100, as a maiTiage portion, to he paid 
on tile wedding-day. The female, to whom the dona- 
tion is given, heconies entitled to It hy drawing a lot, 
and, on the day of her marriiige, win* cl i is ahvays on 
the first of IMay, £5 in addition to tlie portion, is to 
be expended in a dinner. 

Lonm)ON Eemale Penitentiary, ostahlislied in 
Ponton villo, to afibrd proin])t reception to all females 
who have fallen into vice, and are desirous of being 
reformed, 

Rkfuoe for the Destitute, in IIac’Kney Road, for 
the pur])Ose of providing for ])ersons diseluirged from 
prison, or the Iliilks, unfortunate females, and others, 
who, from loss of eliaraeter and ext)*ome indigence, 
could not, tliougli Avilling to work, obtain an lioncst 
enqdoymcnt. Idie house for the males is at lloxtoii. 

(.Quakers' WoRKuonsE, 51, Goswell- street Road, 
founded about 1()92, but at that ])eriod situated iii 
Clcrkmivvell, where there is still a ])ieco of ground 
ai^projndated to the se{)ulture of the KSociety of 
I'neiids. 

Benevolent Society of Sr. Patrick, Stamford- 
STiiEryr, Blackfiuaus, a flourishing institution, esta- 
blished in 1784, to form schools in, and near London, 
for the ediK^ation of neglected cliildron, born of poor 
Irish parents residing near the metropolis. 
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Welsh School, Gray’s-inn-lane Road, established 
for the education and maintenance of poor children of 
Welsh parents, horn in, or near London. 

Society of Schoolmasters, formSd for the purpose 
of assistance to the wives and orphans of school- 
masters, and to schoolmasters in necessitous circum- 
stances. 

Scottish Hospital, Crane-court, Fleet-street, 
for relieving distressed natives of Scotland, originally 
founded by Charles II., and re-incorporated by 
George III. In the hall is a bust of Charles II., 
and an exquisite whole length of Mary Queen of 
Scots. 

Caledonian Asylum, IIatton-garden, was insti- 
tuted in 1815 for supporting and educating the chil- 
dren of soldiers, sailors, marines, &c., natives of 
Scotland, or born of indigent Scotch parents resident 
in London. 

The Highland Society op London, incorporated 
by an act of parliament for presia-ving the martial 
spirit, language, dress, <fec., of the Gael ; for esta- 
blishing and supporting Gaelic sclux^ls in the Highlands 
of Scotland; for relieving distressed Highlanders at a 
distance from home ; and for promoting the general 
welfare of the northern parts of the kingdom. 

The Caledonian Society' was established with 
the very liberal design of affording relief to distressed 
persons of whatever country or persuasion. 

Society for the Relief oe Foremgners, esta- 
blished for the purpose of giving j)eeuniaiy assistance, 
legal and medical advice, Ac., to tliose indigent per- 
sons who are not natives of this kingdom. 

Literary Fund, Lincoln's-inn-Fields, intended 
to relieve authors and literary men, who by age or 
infirmities, are reduced to poverty. 

National Benefit Society, 51, Threadneedle- 
fiTBEET, formed for the relief of the sick and infirm 
poor. 
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Drury-lanb TndATRiCAL Fund, established in 
1777, through the patronage and assistance of Gar- 
rick, and confirmed by parliament. Its object is to 
afford pecuniary aid. to performers in old age, and 
when reduced to ’poverty. 

CoVENT-GARDBxV THEATRICAL FlTND, instituted in 
1765, and afterwards confirmed by parliament, for the 
same purpose as the former. 

Orphan Workino School, City-road, esta- 
blished in 1760, and principally supported by dis- 
senters. 

Clergy Orphan School, for clothing and edu- 
cating the orphan children of clergymen. 

Law Association, established in 1817, for the 
benefit of the widows and children of professional 
men. 

Royal National Institution for the Preser- 
vation op Life from Shipwreck, established in 
1824. 

Society for the Education of Negro Slaves. 

City of London General Pension Society, 
for allowing pensions to decayed artisans, mechanics, 
and their widows. 

The Sheriffs’ Fund was instituted in 1807, by 
Sir R. Phillips for the relief of the wives and children 
of the prisoners of the metropolis, and for the tem- 
porary subsistence of those who arc discharged from 
prison. 

The Artists’ General Benevolent Institu- 
tion, and the Artists’ Joint-Stock Fund, are two 
societies originating with artists, and designed to 
afford them and their families pecuniary assistance in 
times of distress. The first society disperses its funds 
generally, and the second to its own members only. 

The Royal Society of Musicians, the Choral 
Fund, and the New Musical Fund, are three 
different societies, instituted for the benefit of decayed 
or sick musicians, and their widows and orphans. 
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The Guardian Society was instituted in 181 6 ', 
for the preservation of public morals, &c. 

The Society of Guardtans, for the protection of 
trade against sharpers and swindlers.^ 

Society for Procuring Nioiii’ly Shelter for 
THE Houseless, formed to protect the poor residents 
of London during inclement winters. 

Tiid Strancers’ Friend Society was established 
for relieving tlie sick and distressed poor at their own 
houses. 

The Frencvii ITottse of CiiAKrTY, Spitalfields, 
was formed about the middle of tlio last century for 
the distribution of provisions to distressed Frenchmen. 

Tlioro are a g»*oat many other societies, the beneiits 
of whicli are I'estrictcd to persons engaged in certain 
trades or occupations. 

ALMS-HOUSES. 

The objects of these institutions arc too well known 
to require explanation. Tliey are exceedingly nu- 
merous in tlie m(‘tropolis and its vicinity. The 
following are tla^ most extensive. 

Mordkn Collf.g I-:, Blackiieath, erected and 
endowed by Sir John ]\]ordciL in lt>9o, for the sup- 
port of tweh (.• decayed merchants. The founder died 
in 1708, leaving the whole of his estates, after the 
death of his lady, to this charitable institution. 

The II vnERDAsnERs' ALMs-norsE, IIoxton, found- 
ed by the Comi^any of naberdasliors, in 1692, in pur- 
suance of the will of Robert Aske, Esq., who left 
£30,000 for erecting and endowing them. This 
foundation maintains twenty poor Haberdashers, 
besides supporting and educating the same number of 
boys. A new building has been erected, in 1826, in 
place of the old alms-houscs. 

The Drapers' Alms-houses, Greenwich, were 

founded and endowed by William LambardCj in 1576. 
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St. Peter’s Hospital, or Fishmongers’ Alms- 
houses, NewingtoiV Butts, was founded in 1618. 

Norfolk College, Greenwich, is an hospital or 
alms-liouso, founjled and endowed by Henry, Earl of 
Northampton, in *161 3. The Mercers’ Company arc 
the trustees of this institution, the revenue of which 
amounts to about £11,000 per annum. 

The Trinity Company, have endowed alms-houses 
in Mile-cnd-road which were founded in the ye.ar 
16.95. These consist of twenty-eight tenements, sur- 
rounding a fpiadraiigle, and arc appropiiatod to de- 
cayed commanders of ships, or mutes, or pilots, with 
their wives, &c. 

Bancroft’s Alms-houses, Mile-end, founded in 
pursuance of the will of Francis Bancroft, in 1727. 
Bancroft was the grandson of Archbiship Bancroft, 
but his fiimily being reduced, he became one of the 
lord mayor’s olUcers, and by very discreditable means 
amassed the sum of £28,000, wliich he granted to the 
Drapers’ Company, in trust, for the foundation of his 
alms-house and a school. During his life he erected 
a vault for his interment ; and lie ordered that his 
body should be embalmed and put into a chest, with 
a lid on hinges, and unfastened, having a ])iece of glass 
over the corjisc. lie also directed that his tomb 
should be visited at intervals during a given period, 
as lie expe’eted to return to life ; and he left forty 
shillings a year to the sexton of the church for keeping 
his monument free from dust. 

At Vanxhall is an establishment founded by Sir 
Noel Carron, Dutch ambassador, in 1622. Its in- 
mates are poor aged women of Lambeth parish ; and 
it is said to have owed its endowment to the contribu- 
tion of the ambassador for an amour with a milk -maid 
during liis long residence in England. 

The Ea.st India Company’s Alms-houses, Pop- 
lar, were founded about the beginning of the seven- 
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teenth century, for the widows of officers and seamen 
in the Company’s service. 

Edward 8 Alms-houses, Christ-chdrch, Surrey, 
were established in the year 1717. 

Stafford’s Alms-houses, Geay’8-inn Road, were 
established in 1613. 

Whittington’s Alms-houses were founded in 
1415, and established at College-hill, in the city. A 
new, commodious, and very handsome suite of build- 
ings has been recently erected at the bottom of High- 
gate-hill for the reception of its inmates. 

Dame Owen’s Alms-houses, Islincjton, wore 
founded in 1610. An arrow, from the bow of an 
archer in Islington-fields, having pierced the high 
crowned hat which she wore, she endowed this charity 
as a monument of gratitude for her escape. 

Emanuel Hospital, Tothill-pields, West- 
minster, was founded by Lady Dacre, in the year 
1601, for decayed inliabitants of St. John’s parish, 
Westminster. 

The Fishmongers’ Alms-houses, in Kingsland- 
ROAD, comprise a chapel in the centre, fourteen dwell- 
ing-houses, and a dwelling-house for the chaplain. 
Tlie establishment sujiports about forty persons and 
their families. 

The Journeymen Printers op London, in June, 
1849, laid the foundation stone for an alms-diouse. The 
building is intended for decayed members of that pro- 
fession. 

There can be little doubt, that all parties will allow 
the charities of the metropolis of Great Britain to be 
more numerous, more richly endowed, more widely 
beneficial, and more scientifically conceived, than those 
of any other kingdom of the world. Societies for the 
relief of every species of suffering are to be met with ; 
and every parish is provided w'ith a workhouse for 
the relief of the poor parishioners, who cannot find 
Sttfficieni employment to provide for themselves and 
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families. The benevolence displayed by the inhabi- 
tants of London confers honour on the Kiitish empire. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Medicine and Surgery, Colleges, Lectures, Scientific Institutions, 
Exhibitions^ 


Early in the eighteenth century Schools of Anatomy 
were opened in London, when pupils began to attend 
the practice of the hospitals, and thus to acquire a 
scientific knowledge of their profession. The advan- 
tages, the only true method of obtaining the requisite 
information, became appartait ; and, in the course of a 
few years, almost every hospital in London became a 
school, at whhdi not only anatomy, but every other 
branch of medical and chirurgical science was taught. 
This gave rise to private theatres in various parts of 
the metropolis, where anatomical instruction was given 
by men of sterling worth and great talents ; and this 
effective system of imparting knowledge of the healing 
art has ever since continued to he followed with great 
benefit to the student, and credit to the country. 

At the head of the several hosjiitals are ydiysicians 
of first-rate eminence, who visit the various wards, 
accom])anicd by surgeons, students, Ac., and prescribe 
for the patients, or ascertain the accuracy of what has 
been prescribed. 

Lectures are delivered to the medical students 
during the winter season, generally in the theatres of 
the hospitals ; and, on these occasions, practice is 
combined with tlieoiy. 

Pupils require to “ walk the hospitals” for a ccr- 

s 
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tain many of tljom attciuling as dressers/’ 

; and if, at the end of one or two years, they are 
deemed qualified, certifi(*ates to that (effect are deli- 
vered, wliich enable them at any future time to apj^Iy 
for dij^lomas. 

College or Physicians, Pall Mall, East. — This 
college owes its foundation to Di*. Thomas Linacre, of 
All SiMils, Oxford, one of the physicians to Henry 
VII 1., wlio, through his interi'st with Cardinal AVol- 
sey-, obtained, in 1518, letters ])ateut, constituting a 
corjM>i*ate body of regular ])liysicians in London, with 
peculiar privileges. Linacre was (‘lect(‘d the first 
president of tlie college, whicli held its meetings at 
his lioiise in Knight-liider-street, and was smtceeded 
by tlu.^ celebrated Dr. Cains, founder of ( nius College, 
Cambridge. Dr. Harvey, to wlmm we are indebted 
for the discovery of the circulation of the blood, was 
also an ornament and beuetactor to this institution, 
about 1652 ; the coll (‘go having removed to a house 
at Am(‘n (\)rner, Dr. Harvey built tl»em a library 
and public luill, which he granted for ever to the col- 
lege, with bis bo(jk.s and instruments. The (•ollcge 
was afterwards held in a building in \Ahirwick-lane, 
erected by iSir Chri.stoplier Wren, wliere It continued 
till lcS2f3, wluMi tin* present ch’gant stoiio edifice was 
erected, from designs by Mr. 8mirko. 

Tlu^ portico is formc'd by six columns of tbe Ionic 
Oi’dcT, and leads to the spai?ious ball, tlie roof of wljich 
is supported by fluted Doric pillars, (‘acli consisting 
of a single block of st(»ue. On tlie left is tbe dining- 
room, extending tbe whole deptli of the building ; it 
contains numerous ])(;rtraits, amongst which are those 
of Henry VIIL, Cardinal Wolsey, Sir Hans Sloanc, 
&e. The floor and walls are of polislied wood, and 
the chimney slabs of black marble. From tlie ball a 
stone staircase, with a chaste bronzed railing caj)])ed 
witli mahogany, loads to the library. This is a noble 
room ; it is surrounded by a gallery, and contains a 
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capital collection of books and anatomical preparations. 
Here, also, are portraits of I)rs. Harvey and liatclifte, 
and an exquisite 1)iist of CJeorge IV., by Cbautroy. 
Tbc Exavninera room is also adorned with several 
portraits, as welf as Nvitli busts of Sir H. Halford and 
Dr. Baillic^, by ( Jhautrey; l)r. Mead, by lioululiac ; 
and Dr. Sydenliam, 1)y AV iltou. Tlic wainscoting, 
wliicli is curiously carved, was brought from the old 
building. Bi^yond this apartment is a reading-room. 
The theatre is small, but neat; it contains some por- 
traits, and a picture rei>reseuting Mr. Hunter deliver- 
iiiof a lecture to tlie UK^mbers of tlie collt'oe. 

The ra])id improvi'ment which tlie nuMlical science 
liad uudergoue, by the institution of this college, is 
the best jiroof of its utility. England, whicb, in the 
beginning of tlu' sixtcauith century, had been behind 
all the tluai civilized world in medi(;al knowhalgo, 
finds hei’selb in the niiu'teiaith, inferior to none in 
any branch, superior to most in some, and taking a 
deeidcvl ]e:nl in all raniincations into which the 
scicnco of physic mul tlie sister arts have divided 
themselves, 'Fhe < n'lrge* consists of a ])resident, 
elects, ;m<l fellows ; ajid no p(Tsons, ex<*e])t those 
included in the following classes, are legally entitled 
to ])raetic(^ as jiliysictians : — 

1. Tliose wlio^ Is iiig graduates of the uni versities of 
Oxford ainl Oamlnadg-e, are licensed to jiraetice by the 
college in Lr.ndon, and witliiu seven miles, during 
their resjicctive periods of ])ro])atiou previous to their 
becoming fdlows. 

2. The medical graduates of the two universities. 

3. The liceutiat(;s, who are admitted to ])racticc in 
London, and within seven miles ; and the extra licen- 
tiates, who are admitted to jiracticc in the country, 
but not within the juivdieged district of the college. 

Besides the ijiuirterly mootings for the granting of 
diplomas, &c., the (jiiestonian Lecture, and the Ilar- 
veyan Oration in Latin are delivered in the course of 
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the year. Tlic celebrated Dr. Akenside once delivered 
the Harveyan Oration. 

Royal College op Surgeons, Lincoln’s -inn - 
fields. — Till 1800 , the surgeons i-cpoained united in 
the charter granted by Henry VIII., which incorpo- 
rated them with the barbers ; but at that time they ob- 
tained a now charter, making them a separate collegCi 
Since that period various legislative and other impor- 
tant regulations have been adopted to promote their 
utility and respectability ; and no person is legally en- 
titled to practice as a surgeon in the cities of London 
and Westminster, or within seven miles of the former, 
who has not been examined by this college. 

Surgeons’ Hall, or Royal College and Thea- 
tre, was erected by Mr. Dance. It is a noble building 
of the Ionic order, with a handsome portico, on the frieze 
of which is inscribed, “ Collegium regale chirurgorum 
and on the summit are placed the arms of the college, 
supported by Machoon and Padalirius, two sons of 
Esculapius. The back entrance in Portugal-street, 
is that by which the public were admitted to view tlie 
dissection of murderers ; but as this practice is now 
done away with, it is not used for that purpose, but 
on any necessary occasion. 

The interior is grand, spacious and approjiriate. The 
museum is an extensive building, of an oblong form, 
with galleries ; and amongst its valuable possessions is 
the inestimable collection of the celelirated John 
Hunter, jiurchased by order of government. To use 
the language of Sir Everard Home, “ In this collec- 
tion we find an attempt to expose to view the grada- 
tions of nature from the most simple state in which 
life is found to exist, up to the most perfect and most 
complex of the animal creation, — Man himself. ” It 
contains anatomical preparations of every part of the 
human body, in a sound and natural state ; as well as 
a OTeat number of deviations from the natural fonn 
and usual stmeture of the several parts. A portion of 
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it is allotted to morbid preparations ; and there are 
few of the diseases to which man is liable, of which 
examples are not to be found. There is also a rare and 
extensive collection of objects of natural history, which, 
through the medium of comparative anatomy, greatly 
contribute to physiological illustration; likewise a very 
considerable number of fossil and vegetable produc- 
tions. The whole amount to twenty thousand speci- 
mens and preparations. They are displayed in the 
gallery, except such parts as consist of specimens too 
large for preservation in spirits, or arc better preserved 
or seen in a dried state, and those are on the floor of 
the museum. The museum also contains many valu- 
able contributions made by Sir Joseph Bankes : five 
hundred specimens of natural and diseased structure 
presented by Sir William Blizard ; specimens in na- 
tural history, and contributions to the librsiry, by Sir 
E. Home, «fcc. Amongst the many curiosities that are 
to be found here, may be mentioned the preserved wife 
of the celebrated Van Butchell. She is laid out in a 
long square mahogany box. The spaces ai'c occupied 
with some composition ; but over the face is a square 
of glass, which in.ay be removed at pleasure. The 
face is completely preserved, and it is justly considered 
a curious specimen of what art can iiccomplish. 

The other buildings connected with the institution, 
the theatre, &c., possess equal merit; utility, and 
architectural elegance, having been successfully com- 
bined. 

There are at least twenty-four lectures delivered an- 
nually at this colhgo, called the “ Museum Lectures,” 
tlic subjects of whicli are illustrated by the prepara- 
tions, according to an agreement made with govern- 
ment, when the ITuuterian collection was presented to 
it. There arc also anatomical lectures, according to 
the intention of Aldennan Arris and Mr. Gale, the 
donors of funds for that purpose. The library is only 
accessible to the members. 
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Admittance is usually obtained by an order from a 
member of the college, or on Tuesdays and Thursdays, 
in May and June, by leaving the name of the party 
desirous of inspection. / 

V ETERIN ARY OoLLEGE, CaMDEN ToWN. TllO ob- 

jects of tins institution are the refonnatiou and im- 
provement of farriery. It was estal)lisln'd in 1791, 
under the auspices of persons of distinguished rank, 
aii<i is managed hy a president, ten vice-presidents, 
twenty-four directors, a professor, treasurer^ &c. The 
school is under the direction of Uui ■|)rofessor. The 
buildings arc extensive, and achnirably adapted for 
tlieir various purposes. The stables are scientifieally 
arranged, and tlio institution lias connected with it a 
theatre, for disse(‘tions and the delivery of h'ctiircs, an 
apartment eontaining anatoim’(*al p/reparations, and an 
infirmary for sixty horses. 

Tin: Apotiux^vuies’ (_\)Mi»AXY was originally in- 
corporated with the (irocers, by James in IdOti ; 
but, elev('n years afterwards, lu^ graiitc'd the apothe- 
caries a distinct cliartcr, forbidding grocers and otliers 
to retail any medicine or drugs, and ordaining the sale 
of such arti(b’s to be entirely vui(U‘r the direction of 
this company. There were th(’n only Itl f apotliocarles 
shops ill Loudon and the vicbiity. Idicy have since 
obtained various privih^ges hy act of parliannait ; and 
no ])erson is now allowed to jmactise as an ajiothecaiy, 
in any part of England or Wales, without having first 
obtained a certifieato of bis fpmlifications from the 
Court of Examiners belonging to this eompany. The 
freehold of tlie Physic Carden, at Cln'lsea, was given 
to tium, I)y 8ir Hans Sloaiie, on condition tliat they 
should present, ammany, to the Royal Society, fifty 
new plants, till the mimber should amount to 2000. 
This condition was punctually fulfilled, and the speci- 
mens are preserved in the society's collection. The 
Company's flail is a spacious building in Water-lane, 
Blackfriars, which was finished in 1070. The hall 
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contains a portrait of James I., as well as a bust of 
Gideon Delaiine, his apothecary. Hero prescriptions 
are ])rcpared, and unadulterated drugs sold to the 
public, as well the profession. The whole of the 
medicines used in tlic army and navy are received 
from this hall. A general herharizhif./ takes ))laco, 
annually, amongst the members, for the improvement 
of studimts, ai)prentices, ttc., and several others, 
of loss ('xtent, are made in the course of the summer. 

The Medical Society, Bolt-court, Fleet-street, 
was instituted to give the practitioners of tlje healing 
art fre(|uent opportniities of meeting togetlier, to 
receiver medical papers and u.sefal facts, respecting 
diliicult and extraordinary cases ; to excite practi- 
tionei’s to incnaiscd exertion, hy the hestowment of 
honorary rewards ; and to found n medical library, for 
the use of the members. The library now consists of 
about 40,000 volumes, 10,000 of which were pre- 
sented by Dr. iSims. The society is com])osed of 
jdiysicians, surgeons, apotliecaries, and other persons 
versed in sciences connected with niedicine. Its first 
meeting wars Indd January 7, ITTo, The ine(‘tings 
wcrohidd in (hauie-coiirt. Fleet-street, till 1788, when 
Dr. Lettson presented the society with the hoiis(: they 
now occupy. 

Til F. Medico-Cit I iiUKGic al Society, founded in 
1805, and meeting in Lincoln s-inn-lields, has analo- 
gous objects to the jircccding society, and includes; 
among its members some ol* tlie most eminent of the 
faculty ill Loudon. Its library consists of upwards of 
50,000 volumes, on the science and practice ot. 
medicine. 

The Ltnna^an Society is a chartered institution, 
devoted to Botany and Natural History, and holds its 
meetings in Soho-s(piare, iu tlie house formerly iiilia- 
hited by that liberal patron of scienctN JSir Jos('l)li 
Bankes, who bequeathed it to the members for that 
purpose. This society was instituted in 1788. It 
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■was incorporated in 1802, and consists of a president, 
treasurer, secretary, council, and an infinite number 
of fellows. 

The Geological Society was instituted in Fe- 
bruary, 1813, and holds its meetings at Bedford-street, 
Covont-garden, for the purpose of investigating and 
ascertaining the formation and structure of the earth, 
and the principles of mineralogy. 

The Matiiematk.'al Society, Crtspin-stueet, 
Spitalfields, has been the mi'ans of propagating 
much useful knowledge. It was originally formed in 
1717, by an association of journeymen mechanics. — 
Lectures ai’c delivered here, on philosophical and 
scientific subjects, during the winter season. 

The Houticultfbal Society, instituted in 1804, 
is chartered for the puiposc of impoving the growth 
of useful fruit trees, and other vegetable productions, 
and has proved its beneficial pm’poscs by some volumes 
of transactions of singular worth and beauty. The 
society has a spacious garden at Turnham-green. 
The memliers assemble at No. 23, in Eegont-street. 

Me iHCAi, TjEctures, on Anatomy, Physiology, Sur- 
gery, Medicine, Obstetrics, (’hemistiy, &c., are delivered 
at stated times, at the various hospitals, by the most cele- 
brated men in the iirofession. Many eminent physi- 
cians and surgeons likewise lecture at the Theatre of 
Anatomy, Great Windmill-street; at Mr. Taunton’s 
theatre, llatton-garden ; or at their own houses. The 
lectures arc generally advertised in the newspapers ; 
but every information respecting them may be ob- 
tained at the medical booksellers. The tenns vary 
from two to five guineas for the first course ; but a 
reduction is made by each lecturer for the second and 
third courses, also for an annual ticket of admission. 
The first usually commences in October, and the second 
in January. 

At St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, lectures arc de- 
livered on Anatomy and Surgery, on the Practice of 
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Medicine, Chemistry, Materia Medica, and Mid- 
wifery. 

At Guy’s Hospital, on the Theory and Practice of 
Medicine, on thoj*rinciplos and Practice of Chemistry, 
on Experimental Philosophy, on Midwifery, and the 
Diseases of Women and Children, on Physiology or 
the Laws of the Animal Economy, on the Structure 
and Diseases of the Teeth, and on Practical Botany. 
Clinical lectures are likewise given here. 

At St. Thomas’s Hospital, on the Principles and 
Practice of Surgery, on Anatomy and Operations of 
Surgery, and on the Practice of Medicine and Materia 
Medica. 

At the London Hospital, on Anatomy, on Surgery, 
on the Theory and Practice of Midwifery, and on 
Chemistry and Materia Medica. Clinical lectures on 
Surgical cases are likewise given here. 

At St. George’s, Medical, Chirurgical, and Che- 
mical Schools, on the Animal Economy, on the Prac- 
tice of Physic, on Thcrajientics, on Materia Medica, 
on Chemistry, Medical Jurisprudence, and on the 
Theory and Practi(!c of Surgery. 

At the Middlesex Hospital, on the Theory and 
Practice of Midwifery, on the Practice of Physic, and 
on Materia Medica. Clinical lectures are likewise 
delivered here. 

INSTITUTIONS FOR THE PROMOTION AND 
ENCOURAGEMENT OF LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE, AND ART. 

The Royal Society origiliatcd from the private 
meetings of a few scientific niemhefs of the University 
of Oxford, and others, who, during the Common- 
wealth, assembled in that city to enjoy the benefits of 
improving conversation. The chief subject of their 
investigations was experimental philosophy, which, by 
tracing eftects to their causes, and renouncing abstract 
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reasonings, and by hypothetical speculations, tended 
to the advancement of genuine science. The meetings 
of this society were adjourned to Gresham-college, 
London, in 16o8, for the purpose «:f)f attending the 
lectures there established; but the death of Cromwell 
occasioned a serious interruption to their progress, as 
the collegt^ >vas then converted into barracks for 
soldiers. On the restoration of Charles II. the society 
assenibled witli fresli ardour, persons of rank were 
added to the list of nieinl)ers, and a charter of incor- 
poration was granted by the King, on the 22d April, 
16<j3. AVl'.en tlie celelu’ated Sir Isaac Newton became 
its president in ITOo, it attracted the notice of all 
Eurojie. Tlie so(i(‘ty is govorm d l>y a pn^sideiit and 
couTieib con.sisiing t('gctln‘r of twenty-one ineinhers ; 
and all persons <*hoseii hy the said ])r(‘si(ient and 
coiineil, and noted in a register to be kept for that 
pnr])ose shall bo hallows of tlie said society. The 
statutes \\lii«ii were afterwards franu'd and approved 
of by the King, established the soeiedy on a more rc- 
spoctahlc iboting. TJieir pi*ifici])al ])ro visions were, 
that each fe llow should sign an ol)ligation promising 
to promote' < ho good of the society, attc'ud its meetings 
and observe its statutes, wdth a proviso that any one 
may witlnlraw on giving notice in writing to the pre- 
sident. Jvieh niemlxT pays aii admission fee of eight 
guineas, and is subject to an annual payment of five 
guineas, unless he redciems it hy paying at once fifty 
guineas. Tlie society publishes an annual volume in 
tAvo ])arts, nndf'r the iianu' of IMiilosophical Trans- 
actions of the lioyal Society of lamdon,” whicli is 
justly consichned a most valuable treasury of progres- 
sive information. ^Tlie society being fully estalilished, 
mini of all ranks and professions vied in promoting its 
designs, by cominimieating everything within their 
pow'c'r ivhithig to natural and artificial discoveries. 
Charles II. presented them Avith a stately gilt silver 
mace to be carried before the president, and in 1GC7 
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gave them Chelsea-college, and twenty-six acres of 
ground surrounding, but the society not having con- 
verted part of it into a physic garden, as was intended, 
and the King lia^ng resolved to erect an hospital for 
old and maimed soldiers, purchased it hack for the 
sum of £1300. The Royal Society purchased a house 
in Crane-court, Fleet-street, but when Somerset 
House was conve^rted into a public building, George 
III. was pleased to assign them the spacious apart- 
ments wdiicli they now ooeiipy. 

The meetings of the society are held at half-past 
eight o’c](K‘k every Thursday evening, from tlio be- 
ginning of November to the end of Trinity term. 
!Strang(a*s may attend them by permission of tlie presi- 
dent and fellows pi-esent. The museum of this so- 
ciety is a eo! lection worthy of its cliaracter, and the li- 
brary is furnislual with a large and valuable stock of 
tlie l)est autliors. Tlic annual meeting for the election 
of oflie(‘rs is held on 8t. Andrew's day. 

SoClKTY OP AlVTHinAKTliS, SoMKRSET llorSE. 

Research into liistory, beauties, defects, and properties 
of those C)1)jects winch havi^ survived the ravages of 
time, lias always been a favourite pursuit of the li- 
boul and cniightc'ned. These dumb witnesses speak 
with irreriitjible certainty of the manners, customs, 
and habits of the ages in which they were formed, and 
enable iis to form a correct judgment on matters eon- 
noeted with tlie history of those times. Soci(‘ties for 
the prosoerition of this study have been often at- 
temjfted in England. Sir II. Spelman speaks of a 
society of niiti(juariaii.s in liis time, to whom Jus trea- 
tise on tlu' terms, written in K)T4, was coiniiiuiiicated, 
he himself being oik? of the number. Tin’s society was 
founded in l.>72, bj^ Arclibishop Parker, Camden, 
Sir R. Ch)tton, Stowe, and others. Application was 
made in LbSl) to Qu(*cn Elizabeth for a charter; but 
by lier death tlie application proved abortive, and Jier 
successor, James I., was far from favouring their de- 
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sign. In 1717, this societywas revived, and in 1751, 
it received its charter of incorportion from George II. 
The statutes provide for the due management of the 
revenues, and for the publication of, drawings and pa- 
pers ; the latter arc, as often as the council think tit, 
collected in volumes, under the title Archeeolo(jia. 
The Society of Authpiaries possess a library, the 
books in which may, on proper application, be lent to 
the fellows. Their apartments are contiguous to those 
of the Royal Society, and contain several curious an- 
tiques. The meetings are held every Thursday even- 
ing, from the beginning of November to the end of 
Trinity term. Strangers arc allowed to attend them 
by pennission of the president and fellows prc'sent. 
£ach member of the society pays four guineas annu- 
ally, besides eight guineas on admission; or fifty 
guineas at once, whicli exempts him from all fiu'ther 
contribution. 

Society for the Encouragement of Arts, 
Manufactures, and Commerce, John-street, 
Adblpiii. — This society Avas instituted in 1754. It 
originated in the patriotic zeal of Mr. William Shipley, 
brother of Dr. Jonathan Shipley, Bishop of St. Asaph; 
and was patronised by Lords Folkestone and Romney, 
through whose public-spirited exertions it was carried 
into execution. The chief object of the society is the 
promotion of the arts, manufactures, and commerce of 
the united kingdom, by the donation of premiums 
and bounties for useful inventions, discoveries, and im- 
provements. In pursuance of this plan, the society 
has already cxjiended nearly £100,000. The institu- 
tion consists of a president, sixteen A’ice presidents, 
two chairmen of each of the committees, a principal 
and assistant secretary, a housekeeper, a collector, and 
a messenger, and about 1700 members. The general 
meetings of the society arc held every Wednesday 
evening, at seven o'clock, from the first Wednesday in 
November, to the second Wednesday in June. Tliere 
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aro nine committees, whose meetings arc appointed to 
be held on other evenings, according to convenience. 
The matters referred to them occasion their division 
into several classes. The rewards bestowed by the 
society are both honorary and pecuniary. Of the 
first, the gold medal is the highest ; silver medals are 
also given. In the class of the polite arts, gold and 
silver palettes, of a greater and lesser size, are also dis- 
tributed as premiums. Inventions and improvements 
of every kind, on which the society bestow their re- 
wards, are laid open for puldic use and inspection. 
The society publishes an annual volume of their 
transactions. 

The society’s house, ex'ectcd by Adams, is a hand- 
some Imck building, ornamented with four Ionic stone 
columns, supporting a pedinunit, on the entablature of 
which is inscribed, “ Arts and Commerce promoted." 
The scries of paintings, by Barry, which occupies the 
whole circumference of the grcat room, an extent of 
114 feet, by 11 feet 10 inches in heiglit, forms not 
only the greatest ornament of the institution, but the 
first featuiv in the character of tlie British arts in the 
united empire. Its design is to illustrate this maxim, 
“That the attainment of ha]ipiness, individual and 
public, depends on the cultivation of the human facul- 
ties.” The first of the six pictures of wliich this series 
is composed, represents man in his uncultivated state, 
with its attendant misery, invited liy Orpheus to the 
enjoyment of social order; the scv;ond, a Grecian 
thanksgiving to Ceres and Bacelnis ; the third, the 
victors of the Olympic games ; the fourth, the Tri- 
umph of the Thames, or Navigation ; the fifth, tlie 
Society of Arts, &c., distributing their rewards ; and 
the sixth, Itllysium, or the State of Retribution. 

Admission to sec the pictures and models gratuitous. 

Royal Society of Literature. — The first public 
meeting of the follows of this society was held on 
Tuesday, June 17th, 1823, under the patronage of 
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George IV., and the immediate superintendence of the 
learned Dr. Burgess. Its design is the advancement 
of literature as conducing to the interest and liappi 
ness of mankind, by the publicatioR of inedited re- 
mains of ancient literature, and of such works as may 
be of great intrinsic value, but not of that popular 
character which claims the attention of publishers — 
by the promotion of discoveries in literature — by en- 
deavouring, as far as practicalde, to fix tlic standard, 
and to preserve the purity of our language — ^l)y tlie 
critical improvement of lexicography — l)y the reading 
at public meetings, of interesting papers on history, 
philosophy, philology and arts, and tlie pnb]i(,*atiou <^f 
such of those papers as shall bo a])])rov(Hl of in tli(j 
societys transactions — ^l>y the assigning oi’ honorary 
rewards to works of gre^at literary iiuu’it, and to im- 
portant discoveries in literature — and by establishing 
a corres])ondence with learned men in fori^ign conn- 
tries, for the puri)os() of literary in(|uiry and iufoviiia- 
tioii. IMeetings arc lield at three o'clock, every alter- 
nate WediK‘sday tliroiigliout the year, with the ex- 
ception of a- shoi’t i*e(*ess during the sumnu'i*. 

The KovAe rNsriTCTTioN, Alueuaule 8tuei-.t, was 
founded in ISUO, under the patronage of (b'orge IIT., 
for the spread of useful knowledge. Tln^ application 
of scienc(‘ to the common purposes of life is taught 
by means of lecduiajs, assisted by ex])eri]nental illus- 
trations. The building, which is W(‘ll adaj)b'd to the 
intended ])urpos(?s, tauitaius a laboratory on a large 
scale, well sii])pHed with the best chemical a])]>aratus; 
also, a well-stocked library, a theatre for the delivery 
of lcctnr(‘S, and rooms for the perusal of periodical 
publications, cfcc. The repository, contaiiiiug models 
of many curious and useful machines, and ])roductions 
of the arts, is extremely interesting. Tickets for the 
lectures, &c., may he obtained from the members. 

The London Institution, Mooiifields, was esta- 

blished in 1806, by a liberal subscription, amounting 
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to nearly <£80,000. The objects contemplated by this 
institution were the formation of an extensive miscel- 
laneous library, of the most valuable works in all 
languages, ancient and modern — ^the establishing of 
reading-rooms for ]>ei‘iodicals, and foreign and domes- 
tic journals — and the ditlusion of knowledge by m(\ans 
of lectures and experiments. Proprietors have each 
a transftjrable ticket, admitting the bearer to all parts 
of the institution. 

The London Lri iMiARV Institution, ALDEHsaATE- 
STREKT, was establislu^d in 1825, in consequence of 
the wide spread of literary and scientific inquiry. It 
is based ujiou similar principles to the Royal Institu- 
tion, and consists of library and reading-rooms, ])ublic 
cxperiincMdal lectures, and classes for instruction in 
languages. It is supported by annual subscrijitioiis 
and donations. 

The Western Literary and Scentific Institu- 
tion, LKicFSTER-sauARF, IS similar to tlio ju'ecoding, 
both in its objects and tlie means of attaining tlu'in. 

The Russel Insittution, Coram-street, Russel- 
SQUAUE. — The ol jects of this society are — the forma- 
tion of an (‘xteiisiv(' library, consisting of the most 
valuable hooks in ancicuit and modern literature, to be 
eirculated among the pro])rietors ; tlio delivery of 
lectures on litc'caiy and scientific subjects ; and the 
ostablishment of a reading room. The building is 
adorned witli a, Doric jiortico of four columns, and 
c omprises a library, newspaper-room and theatre. 

The Mec hanics’ Institute, Southampton Build- 
ings, Holrorn, was established in 1823, through the 
praise wortliy efforts of Dr, liirkbeck, assisted by 
iii)cral donations from public spirited and patriotic in- 
dividuals, I ts objects are to dittiise a knowledge of 
the principles of the arts and sciences among the 
rjieclianics of the metropolis, by means of public ex- 
perimental lectures ; and to afford the means of ob- 
taiuiug useful information by reference to a well 
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selected library ; and tlie acquirement of knowledge 
in the arts, sciences and languages, by means of 
classes, conducted upon the principles of mutual in- 
struction. Lectures arc delivered ij^ a commodious 
theatre twice a week. The reading room is open 
every day from ten to ten ; and mcaiibcrs arc entitled 
to take books to their residence, on application to the 
librarian. 

The Dissenting Ministers* Library, Redcross- 
STREET, CuippELGATE, was founded in the early part 
of the eighteenth century, by Dr. Daniel Williams, a 
dissenting clergyman, for the use of protestant dissent- 
ing ministers. It contains nearly 20,000 volumes, a 
collection of portraits of non-conformist divines, and 
other objects of interest to the dissenting body in 
general. Access to this libraiy may be obtained by 
procuring a written order from one of the trustees : 
the days of admission are Tuesdays, Wednesdays, 
Thursdays, and Fridays, between the hours of ten 
ami three, except during the Christmas and Whitsun- 
tide weeks, and the month of August. 

EXHIBITIONS CONNECTED WITH 
SCIENCE AND ART. 


The BniTisfi Museum. — This national collection 
of antiquities, books, and natural curiosities is placed 
in the house formerly belonging to the Duke of 
Montague, in Great Russell- street, Bloomsbury. It 
was established by act of ]>arliamcnt, in 1753, in 
consequence of the will of Hir Hans ^Sloaiie, who left 
to the nation his museum (whieJi lie declared in that 
instrument had cost him ^50,000,) on condition that 
parliament paid i;20,000 to his executors, and pur- 
chased a bouse sufficiently commodious for it. This 
proposal was readily adopted ; several other valuable 
collections were added to that of Sir Hans Sloane, 
and the whole cstablisliment completed for the sum of 
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£85,000, which was raised by way of lottery. The 
additions to the Sloanean museum comprise the 
Cottonian library, given by Sir Robert Cotton to the 
public; Major Edward’s library of printed books; 
the Harleian coirection of manuscripts ; Sir William 
Hamilton’s invaluable collection of Greek vases; the 
Townlein collection of antique marbles; the manu- 
scripts of the late Marquis of Lansdowne ; the 
Elgin marbles from Athens ; Dr. Burney’s classical 
library ; and various other collections. George II. 
gave the whole of the printed books and manuscripts 
which had been gradually collected by our kings 
from Henry VII. to William III. George III, gave 
a numerous collection of pamphlets published in the 
interval between 1640 and 1690. That monarch 
likewise contributed the two finest mummies in 
Europe ; a sura of money arising from lottery tickets, 
w'hich belonged to his predecessors, amounting to 
£1123; a complete set of jouraals of the Lords and 
Commons; a collection of natural and artificial 
curiosities sent to him by Mr. Menzics from the north- 
west coast of Amex'ica ; and several single books of 
great value. In 1803 the government dejxosited in 
this building many Egyptian antiquities which were 
acquired from the French by the capitulation of 
Alexandria, in 1802. In 1824, a most valuable and 
extensive library, formed under the direction of 
George III., was presented to the museum by George 
IV., and is deposited in a splendid apartment built 
purposely to contain it. Numerous collections have 
been added at different times by the trustees of the 
museum. The present building was erected by P. 
Paget, who was sent from Paris, by Ralph first 
Duke of Montague, for the solo purpose of con- 
structing it. As a museum, its whole economy 
is under excellent regulations. On entering the 
gate, a spacious quadrangle presents itself, with an 
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Ionic colonnade on tlic south side, and the main 
ibuilding on the nortli, wliicli measures 216 feet in 
length, and 57 in height, to the top of tlic staircase. 
Considiu’ahlc additions have hcen ma^,d^' build- 

ings >vithin the present century. A new museum 
was erected winch surrounds a (piadrangular court. 
The east and west wings arc about 500 feet in length ; 
each iiK'ludo.s a gallery .‘lOO feet long, 40 feet wide, 
and thirty feet iiigli ; the eastern one contains tlic 
library presented by CJoorgo 1 V'^. Over this is a suite 
of apartments for pictures; and adjoining tlie king's 
library is a handsome room, containing the manuscripts 
belonging to the museum, to the soutli of which arc 
large and commodious reading-rooms. The ground 
floor of the old l)uilding consists of a suite of sixteen 
rooms, contaiiiing the library of printed hooks ; hut 
strangers arc not admitted to those apartments. The 
ilecorations of the staircase are handsom(\ The 
ceiling ’svas painted hy Charles do la Fosse, who 
painted the interior of the dome of the Invalids at 
Paris. It represents Phaeton petitioning Apollo for 
leave to drive his chariot. In the hall is the statue 
of Shakspeare, which funncrly adorned (Tarrick's villa 
at Hampton ; a figure of tlie god tJuadma, also a very 
curious i)ic(!o of auti(piity brought IVom the East 
Indies, surrounded hy scidptured figures of dancing 
girls, ininstrcds, tfec. ; and a statue of Mrs. Darner in 
white inarhle. On the landing-jilaecs arc preserved 
the skins of the white bear and musk ox, brought 
from the North Seas, a nude and female cameleopard ; 
and a bust of Sir Joseph Bankes in bronze. Upper- 
flooi' — In the cases in the first room are arranged a 
variety of implements of war, and other articles from 
the west coast of Nortli America, and from the South 
Sea Islands ; a rich collection of curiosities from the 
South Pacific Ocean, brought to England by Captain 
Cook. On the tables in the windows are various 
manufactured mincralogical objects, including mime- 
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mis specimens of lavas and other volcanic productions, 
and in the centre of the room is the general collection 
of fossil univalve shells. The coiling of this room 
represents the fall of IMueton. The magnificent saloon 
is filled with a valuable collection of British and fortngn 
minerals, oxcidlcutly arranged and lahclled. Tlie dome 
of this saloon deserves notice. It rejiresents the birth 
of Minerva, painted by La Fosse; the garlands of flowers 
are by John Baptist Monoyer ; and tlie architectural 
decorations, by Rousseau. To enumerate the natural 
curiosities of this saloon would alono fill a volume. 
Round the room are some foreign birds, and near the 
windows arc some birds’ nests and eggs, and also the 
cclebi’ated foot of the Dodo, which with the head at 
Oxford, are the only remains of that curious bird at 
present hnowu. The eleventh room is one of the 
most general interest in tlie building. It contains, in 
its upper cases and between the windows, the gimeral 
collection of quadrupeds’, among whi(;h are several ex- 
ceedingly interesting sorts. The collection of Bi’itish 
birds is placed under the <]uadi’upeds ; and in the 
centre of the room is a table exhibiting some very 
curious insects. 

The Oalleky op Antiquities is amazingly exten- 
sive, occupying several apartments, and containing in 
fifteen rooms nearly one thousand articles. Over the 
door of the first room is a mai’blo bust of Charles 
Townley, Esq., to which the Museum is indebted for 
the fine collection of terra-cottas, this apartment con- 
tains, as W’ell as for many of the other valuable an- 
tiquities in this gallery. The 2nd, 3rd, 4tli, (itl) and 
10th rooms, contain Greek and Roman sculptures ; the 
Hli, Roman sepulchral antiquities ; the 7 th, Roman 
antiquities ; the 8th and .9th, Egyptian anti<piitics ; 
the 11th contains the collection of coins and medals. 
It is comprehended under three heads: — 1. Ancient 
coiiks ; 2. Modem coins ; 3. Medals. This rooui -an 
onfy be seen by a special order. In the centre -'t 
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ante-room at the head of the stairs, is placed the cele- 
brated Barhorini Vase. It was found about the mid- 
dle of the sixteenth century, two miles and a half from 
Rome, in the road leading to Fresca’ti. At the time 
of its discovery the vase was enclosed in a marble 
sarcophagus, within a sopulcliral chamber, under 
Monte del Grano. The material of which the vase 
is formed is glass ; the figures which are executed in 
relief, arc of a beautiful opaque white. The 12th room 
contains the collection of Sir William Hamilton ; the 
13th room, containing prints and drawings, is not open 
to visitors witliout S])ecial permission. The 14th 
room is occupied by the Phigalian marbles ; and the 
15th room contains upwai*ds of three hundred j^ieccs 
of sculpture, forming tlie I'llgln collection. The whole 
establishment certainly does great honour to the na- 
tion ; and the varieties which constitute the several 
collections, render it at once gratifying to the 
foreigner and the resident. The museum is open to 
tlie public on JMondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, 
from ten till four o'clock from Hoptember 7tli to IMay 
1st ; and from ten to seven, from May 7th to fc:>eptom- 
ber 1st. It is closed betwaicn the first and seventh of 
January ; first and seventh of May ; first and seventh 
of September; and on Ash Wednesday, Good Friday, 
(Uiristmas Day, and all public fast and thanksgiving 
days. Descriptive catalogues may be had in the hall, 
price one shilling each. 

N ATIONA L GaLLKR V, Tu AFALO AU-SQUARE. Tllis 

excellent collection of paintings includes some of the 
rarest and best w’orks of Titian, Coreggio, Rubens, 
Claude Lorrain, the Caraccis, Rembrandt, and other 
celebrated masters ; together with some of the finest 
specimens of native skill, amongst which arc Hogarth's 
Marriage a-la-mode ; Wilkies Village Festival : 
Reynold's General Elliot, &c. The principal part of 
thc^ collection belonged to the late Mr. Angerstein, 
wdiicii purchased by the Earl of Liverpool io 
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March, 1824, on the part of government, for the sum of 
^£57,000. They are deposited in a handsome gallery 
in the western wing. It is gratuitously open on the 
first four days of the week ; on Fridays and Saturdays 
to artists only fox' study. The National Gallery forms 
the north side of the square, and has a handsome ter- 
race in front. In the square, fronting the gallery, arc 
two fountains of imitation porphyry ; the water lor 
which is supplied from an Artesian well, sunk at the 
hack of the building. 

Eoval Academy of Arts. — The Academy was 
established by lioyal Charter, in 1768, and consists of 
forty iiiembors called royal academicians, twenty asso- 
ciates, and six associate engravers. The academy 
possesses a collection of casts and models from antique 
statues; a school of colouring, from pictures by the 
old masters ; copies by Sir James Thornhill, from the 
cartoons of Raphael, at Ilampton-court, and others 
from some of the works of Rubens, &c. The annual 
exhibition, in Trafalgar-scjuarc, generally opens on the 
first Monday in 3Iay, and continues open from eight 
in the morning till dusk, for about tlirce months. — 
Admission, one shilling. 

The Gallery of the British Institution^ 
Pall Mall, was founded on the 14th of June, 1805, 
under the patronage of George HI., for the purpose of 
encouraging British artists, and affording them oppor- 
tunities of exhibiting their productions to greater 
advantage than in the rooms of the Royal Academy. 
This institution has two exhibitions annually ; one, in 
the spring, for the paintings of artists; the otlier, in 
the autumn, for the productions of all ages. Admission, 
one shilling. 

Society of Painters in Water Colours, Pall 
Mall East. — This society was formed in 1804, for 
the purpose of giving due encouragement to an intc- 
teresting branch of art, wliicli had been slighted at 
previous exhibitions. The present gallei'y w^as erected 
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in 1823, and first opened in 1824, They are open in 
April, May, June, and July. Admission, one shilling. 

The Neav Water Colour Exhibition is on tho 
north side of Pall IVIall. Admission, .one shilling. 

The Society of British Artists, Suffolk- 
RTREET, Pall Mall East, made its first public ex- 
hibition in 1824. This society, like the Royal Aca- 
demy, admits the works of artists generally, whctlier 
belonging to its own body or not. The annual exlii- 
tio)i of jiaintings ojicns in April, and continues till 
July. Admission, one shilling. 

Miss Linwoou’s Gai.l'. ry, Leice-ster-square, is 
an interesting display of ingenuity and taste^ consisting 
of copies, in ncedlenork, from some of the best Ihig- 
lish and foreign ]>ictures. They ai’c cxhilnted in large 
and elegant apartments, comprising a gallery 100 feet 
long, and a grotto of the same length, and a room 
ap]iropriated to saci’cd subjects. Amongst the works 
which Miss Linwood has coj)ied, with unparalleled 
taste and skill arc, the Girl and Kitten, the Laughing 
Girl, the head of Lear, and the Sleeping Girl, by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds ; the Woodman, by Barker ; ]\Ioou- 
light, by Rubens; the IMadonna, by Raphael; the 
Gleaner, by Westall ; Virgil’s 1’omb, and Cottage in 
Flames, by AVright; David, with his sling, by tkirlo 
Dolei ; St. Peter, by Guido; J^loisa, and Jephtha’s 
Rash Vow, by Opie ; Herbert and Arthur, by North- 
cote; Children in a Cottage, by Gainsborough ; two 
Landscapes, by Francisco Mola ; Dead Birds, and 
Shellfisli, by Ilaughton ; a portrait of Najxdeon Bona- 
parte; a jiortrait of herself, &c. — Dpen all day.— 
Admission one shilling. 

There arc many private collections, which arc open 
to the public, on proper introduction. Among them 
may be noticed the following : — 

Stafeoki) Gallery, Stable- yard. — This is one of 
the richest and most numerous collections of the old 
masters in England. The Marquis of Stafford, its 
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possessor, was tlie first patron of the arts in tlic me- 
tropolis, who opened his valuable eollection for the 
inspection of tlie public — an example which has since 
been imitated by.jiiany others, much to the advantage 
of the national taste. Admissions were first granted 
ill May, 1806 ; since wliich time his lordsbij) has ap- 
pro])riatod one day in the week (AVedne^sday, from 
twelve to five o’clock), during the montlis of Alay and 
June, for the public to view his pictures, "l^ickets 
are obtained liy ajjplicatioii at tlie house, on any 
day except Tuesday, if the party is known to any 
member of the family, or is recommended by some 
distinguished person, either of noble family, or of 
known taste in the arts. The mansion was erected fop 
tlie late Duke of York, and is a large, but heavy 
edifice. Artists may obtain admission liy a recom- 
mendation from any member of the Itoyiil Academy, 

Loud df: Tabley’s Galliuiy, IItll-street, 
Beukeley-squaiie, contains a splendid collection of 
jiaintiiigs and sculpture, by l^uglish artists : amongst 
the many fine s|)ecimens may be mentioned Ileynold’s 
Girl and Kitten, and Studious Boy ; Gainsborough's 
Cottage Door ; Lawrence s Lady Ijeicester, as Hope ; 
Thomson’s (Lrl and Child crossing a l>rook ; 11 ar- 
lowe’s Proposal and Congratulation ; Hilton’s Eiiropa; 
Hopner’s Sleejiing Nymph; Bchne’s Bust of A\^cst ; 
AVest s Lot and his Paiiiily ; and several line pieces 
by Turner, particularly the Sun dissipating a Fog, 
with Dutch shipping. By the praiseworthy liberality 
of liis lordshi]) this gallery is open to the jiublic, by 
tickets, every Monday during the season. 

The Gkosvenok Collection, Guosyenoti-stkeet, 
— The first ettectual foundation of this superb collec- 
tion was laid by the purcluisc of the late Mr. Agar’s 
pictures for 90,000 guineas, and it has since l>eeu 
gradually enlarged till it has become one of the finest 
in the kingdom. It is not coiifmed to the works of 
the old masters, but embraces the best produc^ow of 
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some of the most celebrated modern painters in varions 
ages and countries. The pictures arc so disposed as 
to appear in due subordination as ornaments to the 
apartments, which arc of handsome ••proportions, and 
elegantly finished. The Earl of Grosvenor has, for 
some years, been in the habit of admitting the public, 
in the months of May and June, to inspect his pic- 
tures under restrictions similar to those of the Marquis 
of Stafford. 

Mr. Soanf/s Museum, Lincoln s-inn-fields, is 
a splendid suite of four rooms, ornamented with paint- 
ings by Canaletti and Hogarth, and with designs by 
Mr. Soane himself. They are likewise enriched with 
a choice collection of Roman and Grecian specimens 
of architecture, Etruscan vases, Egyptian antiquities, 
&c., pai’ticularly the celebrated alabaster sarcophagus, 
brought by tlie late enterprising traveller Rclzoni, 
from the ruins of Thebes. 

There are many other valuable private collections of 
pictures and curiosities in the metropolis, but they 
cannot be inspected without the special permission oi 
the proprietors. 


EXHIBITIONS. 

ZooLoracAL Gardens, Reu.ent’s Park . — This 
interesting establishment originated in 1825, conse- 
■qnent on a prospccttis issued under the auspiees ox Oir 
Humphrey J)avy, the tlien president of the Royal 
Society. Its objects were to introduce and domesticate 
new breeds and varieties of quadrupeds, birds, and 
fishes, likely to bo useful in common lib', and to form a 
j^eneral collection for zoology. The society has 
flourished beyond expectation ; and its collection, by 
purchases and mimificcnt presents, is now extremely 
curious, interesting, and valuable. In different en- 
closures and dens, (all ample enough to give the ani- 
mals full liberty compatible with their safety,) are 
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bears, tigers, monkeys, racoons, Mackenzie river dogs, 
amas, kangaroos, and a great variety of birds and 
smaller animals — all accommodated according to their 
habits in the best possible manner, and may conse- 
quently be seen to great advantage. The gardens arc 
beautifully laid out, and form one of the most i)lcasant 
and fasliionablc promenades in the metropolis. The 
admission fee, as a member of the society, is £5, with 
an annual subscription of £3, or a compensation of 
30 in lieu thereof. Strangers arc admissible to the 
gardens by orders, signed by members, on the pay- 
ment of one shilling for each person. On Sundays, 
the admittance can only be effected by a member a 
ticket given personally at the gate. 

The Colosseum, Regent s Pauk. — ^This is one of 
the most extensive exhibitions in the metropolis, and 
derives its name from its really colossal extent. The 
building is almost circular, with a large dome, and tlic 
front towards the park is ornamented with a noble 
Doric portico, with a large door in the centre. On 
entering the edifice by tliis door, a staircase on the 
right leads to a (circular saloon hung with coloured 
drapery. This room, which is the largest of tlic kind 
in London, occupies the whole internal space, or the 
basement of the building, with the exc(‘ption of the 
staircase leading to the summit, Avhich rises like a 
large column from the centre. This circular saloon is 
intended for the exhibition of paintings, and other 
productions of the fine arts. The wall of the building 
ubovc this room, represents a panoramic view of Lon- 
don, as seen from the several galleries of St. Paurs 
cathedral. The view of the ])icture is obtained from 
three galleries, approached by the staircase before 
mentioned — thci first corresponds, in relation to the 
view, with the first gallery at the summit of the dome 
of St. Paufs ; the second is like that of the upper gal- 
lery of the same edifice ; and the third, from its great 
elevation, commands a view of the remote distance 
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which describes the horizon in the painting. Above 
the last mentioned gallery is placed the identical 
copper-ball which for so many years oceii])iiMl the 
summit of St. Paul’s ; and above it is^a lac-simile of 
the cross by which it was surmounted. A small 
flight of stairs lefuls from this spot to the 0 ])en gallery 
which surrounds the top of the Colosstnim, command- 
ing a view of the liegent’s park and subjacent country. 
The comniunicatioii with the galleries is by staircases 
of peculiar construction, built on tlie outer side of the 
central column already mentioned. This column is 
hollow, and within it a small circular cluuuber is to 
be caused to ascend wlieu freighted with eon\]>auy, by 
means of machinery, with an imperceptible motion, to 
the first gallery. The doors of the elni]nl)or will then 
open, and hy this novel means of being elevated, 
visitors may avoid the fatigue of ascending by the 
the stairs, and then walk out into the gallery to enjoy 
the ])ieturo. In extent or accuracy, the ])anorama is 
one of the most surprising achievonn^nts in this, or any 
other country. The ])ainting covers 4(),000 square 
feet of canvas ; the dome of the building, on which the 
sky is painted, is thirty feet more in diameter than 
the cupola of fc>t. PauVs ; and the eircumhnviu'e of the 
horizon, from the point of view, is nearly 1 30 miles. 
The grand and distinguishing merit of this panorama 
is the unusual interest of picturesque effect with the 
most scrupidous accuracy ; and, in illustration of the 
latter excellence, so ])lain arc the ])rincipal streets in 
the view, that thousands of visitors will ho able to 
identify their own dwellings. On descending from 
this splendid view, we leave the building, and enter 
the left hand lodge door, where is a ranges of arched 
conservatories, in the centre of which is a Camellia 
Japonica, which produces thirty varieties of flower, 
and is, perhaps, the most magnificent s))ecimen iu 
England. Tliorc are several rare and beautiful plants 
— «-a large proportion of exotics, and some of the most 
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curious })laiits of this country's growth. In the ccntro 
of one of tlio cliaiiiTiers is a circular tank of water, sur- 
rounded by small jcds, which raise their streams so as 
to form a roujid case of water, within which arc 
aquatic i)lants, &(\ At the end of this room is ail 
aviary. Near tliis is a beautiful reading-room, with 
French'' windows, and rusticated Gotliic verandahs. 
A passage thciico leads from the saloon to a suite of 
small chambers representing a Swiss cottage. One of 
the rooms is wainscoted witli knotted wood, and 
carved in imitation of the fanciful interior of the 
dwidlings of the Swiss mountaineers. The immense 
projecting cliimney, its capacious corners, and the 
stupc'iidous lire-dogs, are truly characteristic charms 
of cottage life ; and the illusion is not a little enlianced 
by the ]3rospect from the windows, consisting of ter- 
rific ro(^ks, and caverns, among whicli a cascade falls 
from a great heiglit into a lake. Besides these, there 
arc marine caves, tlirough the openings of which are 
seen views of the sea; a collection of casts of sculp- 
tures; an orrery; niodels of parts of the Isle of AVight, 
&c. Admission to sec the panorama, saloon, ball and 
cross, one shilling, conservatories, Swiss cottage, &c., 
one shilling ; optical gallery, one shilling; camera 
obsenra. sixpence. Open from ten till dusk. 

The Djoua^ea, near the last edifice, is as exhibition 
of architectural and landscape scenery, so arranged 
and illuminated, as to display changes of light and 
shade, and to represent, with surprising accuracy, the 
appearances of nature. The building consists of a 
vestibule, with doors opcniiiginto the boxes and saloon, 
the floor of wliicli turns on a pivot, in order to bring 
the spectators, successively, op]X)site to openings like 
the proscenuim of a theatre, behind which are the 
picture rooms. Two large paintings, seventy-two 
feet by forty-two, placed in these, are lighted by 
windows behind, and by skylights in the roof. By 
the aid of transparent and opaq^ue curtains before tlia 
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windows, various effects of light and shade ai-e 
produced ; and many othcre may be similarly exe- 
cuted. The optical deception is so wonderful, that 
it is difficult for a spectator to pesrsuade himself 
that he is contemplating a picture on a plane surface. 
The views are generally changed once or twice a year. 
Admission one shilling. * 

Burfoud’s Panorama, LEicESTKR-s«iPARE Paint- 

ings of this nature may be fairly entitled to the triumph 
of aerial and linear perspective. Here are two circles, 
an upper and a lower, in wdiich are constantly exhi- 
bited views of great cities, of battles, &c. The illu- 
sion is so complete, that the spectator may imagine he 
is present at the actual display of the objects repre- 
sented, There is also a Panorama at 1(>8, Strand, in 
which cither one or two views of celebrated places 
may be seen. The admission to each is one shilling. 

The Cosmouama, Regf-nt-street, is an exhibition 
for the display of views of celebrated remains of anti- 
quity, conibined with modern subjects, both of cities 
and particular edifices, and natural scenery, by means 
of convex glasses, which add much to the effect, by 
giving to the objects the appearance of reality. — 
Admission, one shillinof. 

Mlssionakv i\rr;sEL)M, 20^ Austin’s Friars. — 
Tlie IaOikIou Missionaiy Society liavin^iirociirotl, from 
various parts of the world, curious spcciiiicns of 
natural productions, and of the manulacturcs of rude 
nations, have opened a room for their exliihitiun, to 
which admission may he obtained, on Wednesdays 
only, between ten and three o'cloc.*k, by tickets from 
any of the directors of the society. 

Tub Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly', was erected 
by Mr. Bullock, in 1812, for the reception of his 
museum. This building takes its name from tlic ele- 
vation being in imitation of the style of architecture 
peculiar to Egypt. The museum having been sold 
and dispersed, the building has been divided into 
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apartments for exhibitions of various kinds, more parti- 
cularly those which are of a transitory nature. The 
rooms are let by the day, week, or month, for any 
purpose of public entertainment to which they are 
adapted. Their nature and prices of admission, with 
hours of exhibition, arc always duly announced by 
bills and advertisements. 

Weeks’s Museum, TienBORNE-STBEET, is an exhi- 
bition of some curious and surprising mcclianism. A 
tarantula spider, made of steel, comes out of a box, 
and runs backward and forward on a table ; stretches 
out and draws in its claws, as if at will ; moves its 
horns and claws, and opens them witli ease. This 
singular automaton, that has no other power of action 
than tlic mechanism contained within its body, is com- 
posed of one hundred and fifteen pieces ! Here also 
arc seen two magnificent clocks, in the form of 
temples, supported by sixteen elephants, and em- 
bellished with upwards of seventeen hundred pieces 
of jewellery, in the first style of elegance. Admission, 
two shillings and si.vpcnce. 

Glass- won KING Exhibition, Rkgent-street, is 
a very ingenious exhibition, wdiich merits particular 
attention ; here is exhibited the experiments of fancy 
glass-work ing, in miniature, and of spinning common 
glass into the finest substances. Here are also made 
various kinds of ornaments, of all colours, before the 
company; such as pens, oniamental ships, fancy 
figures of various descriptions, crosses, birds, quadru- 
peds, baskets, &c. It is open from eleven to eight ; 
and specimens to the amount of the admission money 
(one shilling) are given to the visitors. 

Wax. Wohks, Bakeu-stbeet. — ^These consist of 
upwards of three hundred figures, all of the natural 
size. Among the most remarkable persons here pre- 
sented to the spectator arc, the Duke of Wellington; 
Mr. Bouchicr, the lucky gamester ; Grimaldi ; Shak- 
spearo ; Bonaparte ; Tom Paine ; Guy Fawkes ; 
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Thomas Blood, &:c., all in appropriate costume. By 
an appropriate arrangement of these figures, public 
events are sometimes represented, which proves very 
attractive. Admission, one shilling. ' 

The Apoixonicon, 8t. Marttn’.s-lane, is a grand 
mechanical musical instrument, invented and con- 
structed by Jlfessrs. Flight and Robson, tinder the 
patronage of George IV. By its mechanical, or self- 
acting powers, it is capable of performing any piece of 
music which may be arranged on it, witli a grandeur 
and precision unequalled Ity any orchestra of the most 
scientific performers. Any piece of music mat' like- 
wise be played on it, by one or six performers, at tlie 
same time. This exhibition is open daily, from one to 
four ; but an eminent jmofessor is engaged to play on 
Saturdays, during the winter season. Admission, one 
shilling. 

National Repository, Royal Mews, Charixo- 
CROSS. — ^This valuable institution, which was ojtencd 
in 1828, is governed by a Board of IManagtanent of 
noblemen and gentlemen. It is intended for the an- 
nual exhibition of specimens of new and improved 
productions of our artisans and manufacturers, and is 
conducted on a scale that commands tlie .attention of 
the British public, resident in, and .annually visiting 
the metropolis. Such an exhibition will not only 
prove a powerful stimulus in promoting the further 
improvement of our already successful manufactures, 
but will also brine: into notice the latent talents of 
many skilful artisans and sm.all manufacturers, now 
labouring in obscurity, and sacrificing their inventions, 
valuable .alike to the country .and to themselves, for 
want of such an opportunity of introducing them to 
the public. This exhibition, for v.ariety, interest, and 
utility, is second to none in the kingdom. Admission, 
one shilling. 

Polytechnic Institution, Regent Strpxt. — This 
establishment for the illustration of practical science. 
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in connection wltli agriculture, the arts, mines, manu- 
factures, &c., is incorporated by royal charter, and was 
opened in 1838. Amongst its Innumerable objects of 
interest arc a diving bell, the voltaic light, the method 
of blowing up sunken vessels, models of ship-building 
and launching, illustrations of photogenic drawing, a 
largo oxy-hydrogen microscope, an electrical apparatus, 
clocks regulated by galvanism, dissolving views, opti- 
cal illusions, &c. Lecturers on art or science are gi ven 
two or three times in tlin course of the diiy. The 
exhibition is O])on from ten till four in the day, and 
from seven till ten in the evening. Admission, one 
shilling. This is one of the most interesting exhibi- 
tions in th(> nuitropolis. 

Thu ^iMoiTNTAixs op SwTTznnnANn, Ratiiuone- 
PLACE. — This exhibition consists of representations in 
relievo, of the mountains of Switzei’kind, including the 
valley of Chamouni ; Mont Blanc, with the glaciers ; the 
Sea of Ice, Grotto of I’Arveiron; the passage of the 
Simplon, and view of the i*oeks perforated by order of 
Najx.leon, in order to I'aeilitatc the passage of his 
army into Italy ; the Valley of Bagnos, prior to and 
since the dreadful innundation ; beaiitiful model of the 
city of Genova, and of Switzerland, 5 feet by 4, 
including Mont Blanc ; the l*ays de Vaud; the Pas- 
sage of St. Bernard; and the Lakes of Geneva, Bienne, 
Morat and Nenfohatol. Admission one shilling. 

The ItovAL IMenaoekih, King’s-mews, consists 
of a fine collection of living beasts and birds, the most 
extensive and curious in the world. Among the more 
extraordinary q^uadrnpeds is an elephant, several lions 
and lionesses, Bengal tigers, panthers, leopards, 
hyasnas, beai'S, emews, alpacas, the bison, Ethiopian 
zebra, the condor of South America, kangaroos, the 
boa- constrictor, chameleons, vultures, pelicans, &c. ; 
the whole forming one of the most extraordinary exhi- 
bitions ever beheld. Admission, one shilling. At 
four o’clock in the afternoon all the animals are fed, to 
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be present at which no extra charge is made. The 
voracious and savage nature of the beasts is most 
interestingly displayed during the feeding time, and 
particularly as contrasted with their familiarity to their 
keeper before. 

Various other exhibitions of temporary interest, or 
but of short duration are frequently opened in London : 
these are rendered sufficiently public by bills and 
advertisements. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Amusements of the Metropolis : Theatres and. Places of Public Enter* 
tainment. Diary of Amusements. The Thames- 

Considering the vast extent, population and wealth 
of the metropolis of Creat Britain, it certainly con- 
tains fewer places of public amusement than any other 
capital city in Europe, and less varied than in* many 
continental towns of not more than one-tenth of its 
importance in point of magnitude and population. 
Wlxether this be. the result of accidental causes, or of 
the genius and habits of the people, we are not pre- 
pared to say. But whatever deficiency exists in 
regard to number, it yields to no city in the world in 
the excellency and splendour of those which it does 
possess; and not only are they celohratcd for their 
brilliancy, and for the immense capital embarked in 
them, but the English stage is conspicuous as having 
produced some of the most able writers, and tlie most 
eminent performers ever seen in the world. Although 
they may cease to exist, their works will survive ; and 
they Still warm and illumine, not only our own intel- 
lectual atmospJicre, but that of the whole of Europe ; 
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they have given us ‘‘a local habitation and a name/" 
and to the age immortality. 

A species of drama.tic performances appears to liave 
been a part of tlie popular eiitertaiuineiit in this 
country from a very early ])eriod. ReHgious and 
moral mysteries first appeared; — then tliey were 
mixed up with satire, coarseness and vulgarity ; at 
length a peculiar and national style was formed, and 
ennobled by the towering genius of Shakspearc, which 
burst asunder tlie fettering rules of the ancient and 
foreign drama. It may not be equal to the ancient 
drama in classical dignity and pompous precision, but 
it surpasses whatever has been produced by any other 
nation in discrimination and variety of incident and 
cliaracter, and in irresistible appeals to all the pas- 
sions and findings of our nature. Excess of refine- 
ment, in our times, has deprived it of some of the more 
splendid properties of its vigorous originality ; but, 
notwitlistanding the sacrifices that may have been 
made to critical rules and long-esta])lished dogmas, 
England has produced, even in the last half centiny, 
dramatists of a very high order of excellence. 

The necessity of controlling the stage by legislative 
enactments, of preserving the good that its right use 
may have on morals, manners, and intellect, by chcck/- 
ing its licentiousness, few will be found hardy enough 
to question, and all experience will support. From 
the history of our stage, it appears that no period ever 
existed when it was not subject to superintendence ; 
when players were not licensed, and when plays were 
not reviewed and amended, allowed or rejected. Be- 
fore the reign of lieiiry VII., the power of superin- 
tending the king’s hunting parties, the direction of the 
comedians, musicians, and other royal servants, ap- 
pointed either for use or recreation, was exclusively 
vested in the Lord Chamberlain. Under Elizabeth, 
some wise regulations, with tlic advice of Walsing- 
u 
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ham, and co-operation of the celebrated Burleigh, 
were made for allowing the use, but correcting the 
abuse, of the stage, particularly, when tlie Earl of 
Leicester obtained the first general" license for his 
theatricf^l servants to act stage plays in any part of 
tlie kingdom, a provision was added in the patent, 
enjoining tliat all comedies, tragedies, interludes, 
and stage-plays, should be examined and allowed by 
the master of the revels.’’ Thus, that authority, 
which was before confined to tlic pastimes of the 
• court, was oxteudod to tlie theatncal cxhil)itions of 
the whole kingdom. During tlie reign of Elizabeth, 
also, tlie privy-council exercised an authority, legisla- 
tive and executive, over the dramatic world. They 
opened and sliut play-houses, granted and recalled 
licenses, appointed the proper seasons when plays 
ought to be presented or withheld, and regulated the 
conduct of the lord mayor of London, and the vice- 
chancellors of Oxford and Cambridge, with n^gard to 
plays and players. The privy-council gave Tilney, 
the master of the revels, in 1589, two coadjutors, a 
statesman and a divine, to assist him in reforming 
comedies and tragedies. 

During the latter part of the reign of James I. and 
Charles 1. the office was licld by Sir Homy Herbert, 
nearly allied to the Earl of Pembroke, lord cliamber- 
laiii, under whose prudent management the reputation 
and coiisecpieiice of the situation inen^ased, and pro- 
duced the most salutary cfiects, until bis functions 
were suspended by tlie troubles find confusion of tliCi 
civil wai’S, and the fanaticism of the republicans. On 
the r<!*storation of Charles II., the master of the revels 
endeavoured to rcassimic his former authority, but 
met with gT’cat and insupei'able opposition from the 
proprietors and managers of the king’s and duke’s 
companies, one of whom had obtained a fresh license 
to act plays— the other, a renewal of a former giant. 
On, the death of Sir Hemy Herbert, the mastership 
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of the i*cvels was conferred on Charles Killegrewv 
manager of the king’s company. The union of thelie 
two functions increased the evil, and not tho slighiesfc 
check was imposed on the glaring immorality of the 
stage. 

At the RcA'olution, the power of tlic lord ohamhetf* 
lain was revived without restriction* He opened and 
shut play-houses, imprisoned and licensetl players, 
corrected and rejected plays. Under him the master 
of the revels seems to have recovered some part of his 
former power, and to have had hie share in the revo-*’ 
lutions of the theatre. He revised and sanctioned 
plays, and greatly contributed to the celebrated conr 
quest that Jeremy Collier obtained over the immoiv 
tality of the drama, hy the jmblication of liis short 
view of the stage. Soon after the accession of George 
I., the power of tlio master of the revels, wlucli had 
been considerably (ircumscribed, was almost annihi- 
lated : a new jnitent was injudiciously, gi’anted to Sir 
Richard fSteoIe, Colley Cibber, and Booth, for acting 
plays Avithout subjecting them to the revision of any 
officer. 

Afterwards a hill was brought into parliament, 
called “ A bill to explain and amend so much of am 
act, made in the twelfth year of the reign of Queen 
Anne, entitled ‘ An act for reducing the laws relating 
to rogues, vagabonds, sturdy beggars, and vagrants, 
and sending them wbither tboy ought to be sent ; as 
relates to tin; common players of interludes.’ ” Pel- 
ham, Doddington, Howe, the Master of the Rolls, the 
Attorney and Solicitor-Generals, >vere ordered to pre- 
pare it. During its rapid progress through the house, 
certain amendments were made, and two clauses were 
added. The iirst, which occasioned so much obloquy, 
empowered tlie lord chamberlain to prohibit the repre- 
sentation of any theatrical pcrformance.<!i, and com-r 
polled all persons to send copies of any new plays, 
prologues, and epilogues, fourteen days before they 
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were acted, and not to perform them under forfeiture 
of fifty pounds, and of the license of the house, if any 
ench existed, in which the play was acted. The 
second, which is said to liave been added at the insti- 
gation of Sir John Barnard, operated in restraining 
the number of play-houses, by enjoining that no per- 
son should be authorised to act except within the 
liberties of Westminster, and where tlie king should 
reside. The bill ultimately succeeded; and it em- 
bodies the chief regulations now enforced, regarding 
play-houses, players, &c. 

Foreigners sire apt to condemn London for its dul- 
ness in comparison with other continental cities, and 
not without foundation. Abroad, men frequently ap- 
pear to make pleasure their business, while in England 
business seems the reigning pleasure. Domestic and 
social intercourse constitute a great source of London 
enjoyments, which strangers have not always an op- 
portunity of witnessing ; but when seen and partici- 
pated, they invariably draw forth their admiration. 

London amusements, besides theatres, consist of 
balls, operas, masquerades, concerts, exhibitions of art 
and natural history, and to a considerable extent, of 
private parties, where music, dancing, and conversa- 
tion agreeably engage their respective votaries. In 
addition to these more refined amusements, are diver- 
sions more immediately confined to the people of this 
country, such as horse-r.acing cock-fighting, though 
still occasionally resorted to by the more depraved, is, 
we arc happy to say, gradually disappearing from our 
sports ; tennis, billiards, sailing, and rowing, are fa- 
vourite recreations. The noble game of cricket has 
now become very general ; — splayed in the open air, 
and affording much exercise, it contributes to the 
health of our youth, nor is it deficient in scope for the 
display of skill and aciiivity. 
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THEATRES. 

Her Majesty’s Theatre ; or Italian Opera- 
House, Haymarket. — This is the largest and’ most 
splendid theatre in the metropolis, and the most 
fashionable resort of onr nobility and gentry. The 
stage of this theatre is cxehisively devoted to music 
and dancing, a prevailing taste for which, in this coun- 
try, seems to have originated towards the commence- 
ment of the last century, when a theatre on the site 
of the present edifice was erected by Sir John Van- 
bruyl," tlic celebrated .architect. The principal part 
of the existing edifice was built about 1790, and no 
important changes have been made in the interior since 
it was finished. But the exterior was completed in 
1820, from the designs of J. Nash, and G. Repton, 
Esqs. Three sides of the theatre are encompassed by 
a colonnade of the Roman Doric order ; and on the 
west side is a covered arcade. The front towards the 
Haymarkct is decorated with a longpannel filled with 
groups of emblematical figures, in basso-relievo, illus- 
trative of the Origin and Progress of Music and 
Dancing, executed in artificial stone, by Bubb. In 
dimensions, the Opera-house nearly approaches the 
groat theatre of La Scala, at Milan, and calculated to 
receive from twenty-five hundred to three thousand 
persons. The stage is sixty feet deep, and eighty feet 
wide. From the orchestra to the centre of the front 
boxes, the pit is sixty-six feet in length, and sixty- 
five in breadth, and contains twenty-one benches, be- 
sides a passage about three feet wide, which goes 
round the scats and down the centre. The height 
is fifty-five feet from the floor of the pit to the 
dome. There arc five tiers of boxes, and each box is 
.about seven feet in depth and four in breadth, and so 
constructed as to hold six persons with ease, all of 
w’hom command a full view of the stage. Each bos; 
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lias its curtains to enclose it, according to the fashion 
of tlie Neapolitan theatres, and is fiirnisliod witli six 
chairs, but tlicsc are not raised above eacli otlier like 
tho seats of the English theatres. Xhe boxes arc 
private property, or let for the season to persons of 
rank and fashion. The gallery is forty-two feet in 
dfe^h, sixty-two in breadth, and contains seventeen 
'fhe great concert-room is ninety- five feet 
long, forty- six broad, thirty-five feet high, and is fitted 
up in tlie most superb manner. Visitors are expected 
to appear in evening dress; that is, frock coats, 
coloured trowsers, <fec., arc not admissible. The season 
usually commences in Eebmary, and continues till 
August : niglits of performance are witli occasional 
exceptioii.s, Tuesdays and Saturdays. The doors are 
open at seven, and tlie performances coinmence at 
eight o'clock. Admission at the doors, to the stalls, 
(the front seats of tlie pit,) foiirtocai sliillings and six- 
pence ; body of the ])it, ten shillings and six-pence ; 
gallery stalls, five shillings ; back seats, throe sliillings. 
At scvei*al booksellers and music-sellers, ])it tickets 
may be had for eight shillings and six-pence each. 

I)ntTRV’'-LANK Tiieatre, is one of tlie patent win- 
ter theatres, and generally opens in Octolier, and 
closes about June or July — Admission to tlic boxes, 
five shillings ; pit, three shillings ; lower gallery, one 
shilling and sixpence ; upper gallery, one sbilling. Tliis 
cxtciisivo and superb edifice was rebuilt in 1S12, on 
the ruins of the former theatre which had been burnt 
down ill 180^1. The architect was IMr. Benjamin 
Wyatt. The front toAvards Brydg(.‘s-strcet, wliich is 
exceedingly plain, lias pilasters of the J )oric Order, 
with a portico. Previously to tlie commencement of 
ftie season of 1822, the interior of the theatre was 
entirely new modelled by Mr. Peto, from designs by 
Mr. Bcazley., architect. The house Avas originally 
built to accomodate 28 10 persons ; hut since the above 
alterations it will contain 3000 persons. The house 
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was completed for £112,000 ; including lamps, lustres, 
furniture, &c., £125,000; and including scoiu'iy, ward- 
robe, and other projxirties, nearly £150,000. The 
chief entrance Jo the boxes is from Brydges-street, 
through a spacious hall, which also comnmuicates with 
the pit entrance. This hall opens into a handsome 
I'otxmda, on each side of which are ])assages to the great 
stairca :'s, which are remarkably spacious iiml eh'gant. 
The saloon is eighty-six feet long, circular at each ex- 
tremity, and separated from the box corridors by the 
rotunda and staircase. The ceiling is arched, and the 
general elfect of two massy Corinthian columns, jiainted 
in imitation of A^ariegated marble, at each end, with 
eight duplicated corresponding pilasters on each side, 
is peculiarly magnificent. At the extremities of the 
saloon arc rcfresliments. The int(!rior of the theatre 
lias been altered to the lyre or horse-shoe form as 
seen from the stage. There are three circles of boxes, 
with family, or private box('s behind them. The 
coup d’oeil is extremely imposing, especially since its 
eftect has been heightened by suspending from the 
ceiling a most magnificent glass chandelier Avith g{is-> 
lights. A comjieteut judgment of the extent of this 
concern can only bo formed by peu-sons avIio, on a 
proper application for the purpose, obtain permission 
to see the vast interior in the day-time. In the vesti- 
bule of the principal entrance to the boxes, are statues 
of »Shakspcare, David Carrick, and Edmund Kean. 
The nightly expenses of this theatre are aA’^eraged at 
£26'0 ; and the house holds from £()0() to £T(H1. 

CoviCNT GAiinEN Tjieatiie. — This tln-atre, like the 
preceding, was destroyed by fire in September, J80iS. 
The first stone of the present building was laid by the 
Prince of Wales, afterAvards fleoi’ge IV., on the 31st 
of l)ec('mbcr, about two months after the old theatre 
had been destroyed ; it Avas built under the super- 
intendence of Sir Robert Smirke, and opened on the 
18th of September, 1809, scarcely ten months havmg 
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been occupied in its erection. Both internally and 
externally it is a magnificent building. The portico 
consists of four columns of the Greek Doric Order, 
supporting a pediment. Near the latcrfil extremities 
of this front arc niches, containing statues of Tragedy 
and Comedy, by J. Flaxman, and over the windows 
on each side of the portico, arc compartments con- 
taining emblematical representations, in basso-relievo 
of the Ancient and Modern Drama. The interior is 
particularly elegant, the vestibule grand, .and the 
staircase ascending between two rows of Ionic columns 
has a splendid ettect. At the head of the st.aircase is 
the ante-room, surrounded with Ionic pilasters, in 
which is a statue of Shakspeare. The lobby to the 
lower tier of boxes is in the same stylo of architecture, 
and is divided by arched recesses. Tlui fronts of the 
boxes arc rich without being gaudy. Slender pillars, 
richly gilt, separate them from each other. From the 
centre of the ceiling, over the pit, depends a superb 
gas-chandelier. I’lie st.agc is l.ai’ge, and well calcu- 
lated by its depth, for tlic exhibition of processions 
and extensive scenery. 'I’wo very' elegant .and lofty 
pilasters support a semi-elliptieal .arch, t)ver which 
are the royal arms. A crimson fall of dy-apery, in rich 
folds, appeai-s witliin the .arch, and covers the supporters 
of the curtain. The ceiling is painted to resemble a 
cupola divided into coinjiartmcnts, and surmounted by 
the figure of an ancient lyre. Tlie shape of the house 
before the curtain is that of a lyre, which is con- 
tinued from the bottom to the top of the house, with 
an unbroken uniformity, .and by that me.ans every 
sound as it enters is regularly diffused. The width of 
the proscenium is such as to present the scenery 
complete to the view of even those at the sides of the 
pit, or in the side boxes. This is also one of the 
patent winter theati'es, and opens and closes about the 
same time as its rival. Admission, dross boxes, seven 
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shillings; upper circles, five shillings; pit, tteee 
shillings ; galler}', one shilling. 

Theatre Royal, Haymarket, for the perform- 
ance of the regular drama, operas, farces, &c. This 
theatre was erected from the designs of J. Nash, Esq., 
and opened for dramatic exhibitions, July 4, 1821. 
The front is a handsome Corinthian portico of six 
columns, and .above the pediment are nine circular 
windows, connected by sculptured work in a tasteful 
manner. Tlic auditory is very convenient. The fronts 
of the boxes arc decorated with gold lattice work, on 
a purple ground ; and the whole interior is elegantly 
fitted up. This house opens during the summer 
months. The term of its performances, formerly re- 
stricted to the period within the patent, viz., from the 
14th of May to the 14th of September, has been ex- 
tended to seven months. Admission to the boxes five 
shillings ; pit, three shillings ; upper gallery, two 
shillings ; lower gallery, one shilling. Tlie doors open 
at half-past six o’clock, .and the performances com- 
mence at seven. 

Royal City of London Theatre, Norton Fal- 
cate, the northern communication of Bishopsgate- 
street. — Tliis is .a minor establishment of recent 
erection ; the se<asou and prices of admission are un- 
certain. 

English Oj'Era House, formerly c<alled the Ly- 
ceum, for the representation of serious and comic 
operas, vaudevilles, &c. It occupies the site of Mr. 
Arnold’s fonner theatre, which was destroyed by fire 
in 1822. The building is from designs by Mr. Beaz- 
ley, and is one of the handsomest little theatres in the 
metropolis. Its general prices of admission are, to 
the boxes, four shilltngs ; ])it, two shillings ; gallery, 
one shilling. It is occasionally used for Italian comic 
operas, French plays, and instrumental concerts. 

Adelphi 'riiEATRE, Stranp. — This thc,atrc is li- 
censed by the Lord Cliambeidaiu for the performance 
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of liurlettas, ballets, and pantomincs, &c. It is one 
of the best conducted and most successful of the minor 
theatres, and by far the most fashionably attended. 
Admission, boxes, four shillings ; pit, ,two shillings ; 
gallery, one shilling. 

•Astley’s Amphitheatre, Westminster Road, is 
celebrated for feats of horsemanship and liglit dramatic 
performances. The pieces of the melo-drama kind 
are got up with great splendour ; and the introduction 
of a fine stud of horses adds considerably to their 
effect. In the centre of the house, between the pit 
and the stage, is an arena, called the ring, in which 
is displayed the wonderful power of man in the train- 
ing of that noble animal the horse. In no part of 
the world is this exhibition cxc(dled, we might with 
great safety say, equalled ; and all strangers arc re- 
commended to judge for themselves of that to which 
we feel it impossible to do justice in our circum- 
scribed limits. The peiformanccs commence at half- 
past six : boxes, four shillings ; pit, two shillings ; 
gallery, one shilling. Half-price at half-past eight. 
This establishment was for the third time dcstroyccl by 
lire i n the autumn of 1 8 4 1 . 

The Surrey Theatre, Blacker tars-road, for- 
merly devoted to e<picstrian exhibitions, under the 
name of the Iloyal Circus, was biirm^d down in 
1 805. The present theatre was erected shortly after on 
the site of the fonm-T one. Here under .an .annual license 
from the magistrates of the county, btirlcttas, melo- 
dramas, dances, and pantomincs are jiorfonncd. The 
performers arc good — the performances tirst-ratc, and 
the prices of admission, though varied, are exceedingly 
moderate. 

The Victoria Theatre, Waterloo-Road, origi- 
nally the Cobourg, sustains a highly respectable 
character for mclo-dram.atic entertainments. The 
bowl and dagger flourish here in all the horrors 
of romance, laughing burlettas intervening, to relieve 
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the interest. This theatre was first opened in ISIB ; 
when it lield fortli the attraction of a looking-glass 
cxirtain, in imitation of one of the Parisian theatres ; 
hut failing to .produce the desired effect, it was 
shortly afterwards withdrawn. This theatre con- 
tinues open throughout the year, is luanagcHl with 
great spirit, and much frequented. A few years ago, 
a new system sprung up at this theatre, which was 
originally int(‘nded to give a temporary impetus. 
The box audience of this and other minor theatres, 
having considerably fallen oflF in ])oiiit of numbers, 
every effort of attraction proving fruitless, to improve 
them, the method of reducing the prices was adopted: 
— printed orders were sxnit under cov(u* to the respec- 
table inhabitants of the neighbourhood, for them- 
selves and fritmds, admitting them to seats in tlie pit 
or boxes, on payment of one shilling for each ))erson. 
After a time, they became more widedy diffused ; 
they were oxtend(Ml to the tradespeople of the esta- 
blishment, and ultimately became so general, as to be 
exhibited iii sliop windows, and freely given to who- 
ever ap])liod for them. usual prices of admission, 
now are, boxes, two shillings ; pit, one shilling ; and 
gallery, sixpence. 

Sadlers AVells, St. John-street-road, an old 
and favourite place of theatrical entertainment. This 
theatre is situated close to the New River Head. Its 
amusements ai*o limited to Inirlettas, pantomimes, 
melo-dramas, &c. Formerly, the pieces finished Avith. 
a conclnding scene on a large sheet of water, extend- 
ing the entire length and breadth of tlie stage, on 
which, vessels of large size, aquatic pageants, tfec., 
Averc produced : no other theatre here, or on the con- 
tinent, could present a similar attraction. This prac- 
tice is now, hoAViwer, discontinued. Sadlers AVells 
theatre, is o])en nearly the Avhole of the year. — 
Admission, boxes, tAVo shillings ; pit, one shilling : 
and gallery, sixpence. 
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fHE OlVmpic Theatre, Wych-stbeet, is a very 
small house, originally constructed for horsemanship, 
by the late Mr. Astley. For some time, this place of 
amusement lay donnant, but was at, length rescued 
from oblivion, and raised to a pre-eminence over all 
the minor theatres, by Madame Vestris, the most 
attractive female performer of her time, becoming the 
lessee and conductor of this establishment ; and undt.'r 
her management it flourished. The house is richly 
embellished, and always well attended. The enter- 
tainments are generally of a light, but amusing 
description. Prices varying, but always moderate. 

The Queen’.s Theatre, Totteniia.m-street, for- 
merly called the Regency theatre, was originally built 
for the performance of concerts ; it has, however, for 
some years past, been classed with the minor tiieatres, 
and is celebrated for its melo-dramatic exhibitions. 
The company is select and well chosen; and the en- 
tertainments, which are mostly musical, are well got 
up. Placed in a most respectable neighbourhood, the 
audience is always genteel, fashionable, and frequently 
very numerous. An attempt was made to restrict the 
entertainments of this theatre, on the plea of an in- 
fringement of the great patents. The proceeilings, 
which terminated in the deserved overthrow of the 
attempt, excited considerable public interest, and the 
result was hailed with approbation by all enemies of 
monopoly. It is open throughout the year 

Prince’s Theatre, St. James’s-.strekt, is tlie most 
elegant establishment of its kind, on a small scale, in 
London. It was built from the designs of Mr. 
Bcazlcy, for Braham, the celebrated vocalist, for the 
performance of English operas, farces, &c ; but not 
being successful in that, it is now occasionally engaged 
for the performance of (rerman operas, Ih-ench 
plays, &c. 

French Theatre. — A company of Frcncli come- 
dians usually occupy the Haymarket thcatn', from 
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January to May. It is attended with consideralble 
success, arising from its arrangements and the abilities 
of its members. Considerable judgment has hitherto 
been displayed In tlie formation of the corps, and the 
selection of the entertainments. It is supported by 
subscribers, who purchase tickets for the entire season. 

The Royal Pavilion Theatre, AVhitechapel- 
HOAD, is a small but neat theatre, at the extreme east 
of the metropolis ; and being subject to no iinmediato 
competition, has j)roved a very successful speculation 
to tlie jiroprietors. The enteiiainments are very 
varied ; for, though under the same restrictions as 
other minor theatres, it is less liable to obstruction in 
consequence of its distance from the great patents. 
Performances commence at half-past six : boxes, four 
shillings ; pit, two shillings ; gallery, one shilling. 

Princess's Theatre, Oxford-street. — This small 
but splendidly decorated house outstrips all the minor 
theatres in its gorgeous magnificence and dazzling in- 
terior ; it represents tragedy, sometimes comedy, and 
almost always l)allets and farces. The performers in 
general arc well selected, and the performances effec- 
tively produced. Prices of admission the same as the 
other minors. 

Strand Theatre, Strand, is a place of minor thea- 
trical entertainments and exhibitions of various sorts. 
The performances consist usually of smart vaudeville's 
and broad burlesques. 

The a AiuncK Theatre, Goodm an'*s-fields. — 
This truly elegant little theatre was opened on the 
27th Decemher, 18;]0. The company is superior to 
the general run of minor theatres, and was selected 
■with a view' to exhibit the choicest productions of the 
poet on a snjierior scale, and to revive in this neigh- 
bourliood that pure dramatic taste that formerly 
existed here, when tlie genius whose name the theatre 
bears drew admirers from all parts of London. The 
interior, on a small scale, is a perfect gem ; the auditory 
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is Saey and convenient ; the embellishments are beau- 
tiful, and heightened in effect by the dazzling light from 
five rich lustres, suspended round the front of the 
house. Over the proscenium is a well executed paint- 
ing, representing Garrick between the Comic and 
Tragic Muses — the design borrowed from a painting of 
great celebrity. Everything in this establishment is 
neat and tasteful, bespeaking purity and good sense. 
Performances commence at half-past six o’clock, and 
close a little after eleven : boxes, two shillings ; pit, one 
shilling ; gallery, sixpence ; half-price at half-past 
eight o’clock. 

Cooke’s Equesteian Cincus, Gkeat Windmill- 
STEEET, Haymarket, was, within these twenty years, 
a favourite arena for pugilistic exhibitions. The 
change is considerably for the better. The house is 
calculated to contaiuj 2,500 persons : the exhibitions 
are less dramatic than Astley’s, being intended more 
to illustrate, on a grand scale, the ancient Olympic 
games. The performances commence at seven o’clock : 
boxes, three shillings ; pit, two shillings ; gallery, one 
shilling : half-price at half-past eight o’clock, 

CONCERTS, BALLS, &c. 

During the fashionable season, from November to 
June, morning and evening concerts, balls and mas- 
querades, are frequently given through town, at 
the various ])ub1ic rooms ; they are ]ireviousIy an- 
nounced as to time and place, by ])uhlic advertise- 
ments in the newspapers, Ac. ; the prices vary from 
one shilling to one guinea. 

Willis’s Rooms, or, as they aro sometimes called, 
Almack’s Rooms, Kino-street, St. James’s-squabe, 
is the most fashionable seat of these entertainments. 
In these rooms the weekly meetings of the exclusive 
and fashionable assembly called Almack’s, under the 
direction of a committee of ladies of the highest rank) 
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are held. To gain admittance, it is necessary that the 
name of the intending visitor should he inserted in one 
of the lady patroness’s books, for the purpose of their 
status in society being duly canvassed, so that the 
oomi)auy may be as select as strict regulations can 
make it. The C^alcdonian assemblies are also held in 
these rooms ; l)iit they have no connection with 
Almack’s. 

Argyle Rooms, Regent-street. — This rendezvous 
of fashion Avas, a few years back, a private residence, 
wliicli was purchased by Colonel Greville, and con- 
verted into a place of entertainment, exclusively 
hishionable. These very splendid rooms consist of a 
suite of four ; a ball-room between 50 and 60 feet 
long ; a drawing-room and ante-room ; both of which 
arc superbly furuislu'd ; and the grand concert-room, 
a ])aral]elogram, extcaidi'd at one end by the orchestra, 
and at the otlu'r by four tiers of boxes. They are 
devoted to concert.s, balls, and exhibitions, and are 
much frc<|uerit('d l)y persons of rank and fashion. The 
usual price of tickets for the concerts are ton 
and six|)eiice. 

Tin: Xkw Rooms, TIxnover-square, are a hand- 
some suite of i'p;irtments, fitted up in the most 
-])]endid styli% for the jierformance of concerts, etc. 
Tlie price oi* tickids (tiai shillings and six])ence) 
ri'iidei':? tliis place of amusement entirely dependent 
11} ‘on tin* bigiier classes. 

Tui: Coxi’ERT JiooM, (^ijeen’s TiiKATRE, adiiiirably 
adajited to ilie pur])Ose, is also a fashionable scene for 
tlie dis}>lay of musical abilities. This si)ecies of euter- 
taiiiment, varying so much in kind, and so imcertaiu 
as to time, previnits our fixing precise rules for the 
guidance of strangers. Wo must refer them all, in 
such cases, to the publicity invariably given in the 
newspapers of the day. However, wo would recom- 
mend those whose taste leads them to give a decided 
preference to this particular kind of amusement, to 
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make inquiries at any respectable library or reading- 
room. 


PROMENADES. * 

The Promenades of the metropolis .are numerous as 
well as pleasant, though none of them can be put in 
competition with those of the French capital. For a 
description of the principal of which we have to refer 
the reader to the following articles : — Hyde-park, 
Kensington Pahacc, the Gi-een-park, Regent’s-park, 
Inner Temple, Gray’s Inn, St. James’s-park, Tower of 
London, &c. Bond-sti'cct, St. James’ street, Pall Mall, 
and Regent-street, arc likewise much frequented as 
promenades. 

LAND AND WATER CONVEYANCES. 

IIackni'.y Coaches. — These vehicles drawn by two 
horecs each may be engaged either according to dis- 
tance or time : the fonner is the more usual mode. — 
For any distance not exceeding one mile, the fare is 
one shilling ; and for every additional half-mile, or 
fractiun<al pari of a mile, sixpence. For any time not 
exceeding half-an-hour, the fare is one shilling ; and 
for every additional quarter of an hour, or fractional 
part thereof, sixpence. 

Cabriolet.s. — 'riiese carriages drawn by one horse 
each, and accommodating two persons, are chargeable 
at two-thirds of the rates and fares of hackney- 
coaches. 

Shout Stages and 0.mnibuses. — Within a ten- 
mile circuit of St. Paul’s, about 1000 Short Stages and 
Omnibuses ply, making from two to six or eight jour- 
neys daily, according to distance. The omnibuses 
generally carry twelve or fourteen passengers inside, 
and two or three outside, and arc in constant progress 
through the chief lines of streets. For such distances 
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aa from Paddington to the Bank, or from Mile-end 
tunipikc to Chelsea, the usual fare is sixpence ; the 
entire fare, liowever, being charged, wliethcr the 
passenger goos^ the whole length, or not. 

Railways. — Birmingham, Liverpool, Manchesfer, 
York, &c. — from Euston-square, New-road. Hours 
of departure and arrival vary. 

Blackwall — from 60, Fenchnrch-strcct, every quar- 
ter of an hour, from 8, in the morning, till a quarter 
beforo 0, ill the evening. Fare, sixpence and four- 
pence. 

Brighton — from Toolcy-strect, Southwark. Hours 
vary. 

Croydon — from ditto, five minutes after !), 10, and 
12 ; and twi nty minutes after 2, 4, .5, 6, and S 
o’clock. 

Eastern Counties — from Shoreditch to Brentwood^ 
and intended to extend to Colchester. Ilouns vary. 

Great Western — from Paddington to Windsor, 
Bath, Bristol, &e. Honrs vary. 

Grceinvich — from '.I’ooloy-strect, Southwark, every 
quarter of an hour, from 8 in the morning till 10 at 
night; hours of divine .service on Sundays excei^ted. 
Fares, sixjience and four])ence. 

Northern ainl Eastern — from Shoreditch to Brox- 
bourne, Harlow, Spell-brook, tkc. Hours vary. 

South Western — from Nine Elms, Tauxhall, to 
Southampton, Portsmouth, <kc. Hours vary. 

WATiunncx’s Whehries. — ^T hese maybe engaged 
citlicr by distanee or time. If by distance, for every 
half mile, scullers (one man) threepence; oars (two 
men) sixqx'nco. If hy time, senllers, per half hour, 
sixpence ; oars, one shilling. Or, hy tlie day (that is 
from 6 o’clock in the morning to 6 o’clock in the even- 
ing, from lindy-day to Michaelmas ; and from 7 o’clock 
to 8. from Michaelmas to Lady-day), scullers, six 
shillings oars, twelve shillings. For not having » 
X 
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book of tlicir fares, "watermen are liable to a penalty 
of £ 5 . 

Steam-Boats — for 

Gravesend — leave London-bridge, Hungerford-mar- 
ket, and the Adclphi, three or four times a day, at tlic 
hours advertised. 

Greenwich and Woolwicli — leave Hungorford- 
market, and the Adelplii, and call at London-bridge 
every hour as advertised. Fares from eightpence, to 
a shilling, according to distance. Boats leave London- 
bridge for Greenwich every half hour during the sum- 
mer months, 

Richmond — leave Quoenhithe, U])pcr Thamos- 
Street, calling at Hungerford, twice a day. Fare, one 
shilling. 

Chelsea — leave Old Swan Stairs, London-bridge, 
every quarter of an hour, calling at the bridges and 
piers. Fare, fourpence. 


DIARY OF AMUSEMENTS IN LONDON, 

Pointing out the principal occurrences worthy of notice during the year. 


JAM^VRV. 

6th. Twelfth day. lipiphany is celebrated at the 
Chapel- Royal, St. James’s. Gold, frankincense, and 
myrrh, aio presented at the altar, in imitation of the 
wise men of the East ; and the music, vocal and in- 
strumental, on this occasion, is giaierally per’forme<l l>y 
the first professional talent in tlio metropolis.' 

This is, also, a day of fun and frolic for the juvenile 
part of the community. The confeetioners’ shops, for 
some days previously, arc filled with cakes of the 
richest flavour, decorated with all the variety that 
fancy can supply. In the evening the cutting up oi 
these dainties is attended with innocent games replete 
with merriment. 
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On Plough Sunday, or first Sunday after Epiphany, 
the Lord Mayor, Sheriffs, and Aldermen, go in state 
from tho Mansion-house to St. Lawrence’s Church, 
and afterwards return to dinner. 

23rd. IlilMy term commences. On this, as well 
as on the first day of the other terms, the judges 
breakfast at the Lord Chancellor’s house, and after- 
wards proceed, about twelve, to Westminster-hall, to 
02 >en tho courts of law. The judges, as well as the 
counsel, are, on this occasion, full dressed, au<l tho 
whole spectacle is well worthy a stranger’s attention. 

30th. King Charles’s decapitation. On this day 
the members of the House of Lords go in procession 
to Westminster-abbey. The members of the House 
of Commons likewise go iu procession to St. Mar- 
garet’s. 


FEUKUAUV. 

Tho Britisli gallery opens in this month for the 
exhibition and sale of tho works of British Artists. 
Admission, one shilling : Catalogues, one shilling. 

Lectures on j)ainting also commence in this month, 
at the Royal Academy. Admission gratis^ by tickets, 
to bo had of tho Academicians. 

On the Wednesday ;ind Friday evenings in Lent, 
oratorios of sacred music are performed at Covent- 
garden and Drury-lane theati’cs. Tho fnst native 
talent is procured. 

14th. An old blit almost exploded < iislinn .still 
partially exists of sending verses, amatoiy, laudatory, 
or satirical, in honour ol' St. Ahileutinc!. f or such .as 
are not blessed with an inspiration from tlio muses, 
the stationers and printsellers, during several })revious 
<lays, decorate their windows with a fanciful collec- 
tion, duly illustrated, at prices varying from one 
halfjxjnny up to half-a-guinca. A gentleman, stand- 
ing high in female estimation, may expect to receive 
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inflammatory epistles sufficient to light his merchcCuni 
for the ensuing month at least. Tlie heau ideal of a 
young lady's fixncy on Valentino's day, is a postman. 

MARCH. 

Ist. St. David's-day. The anniversary of the 
Welsh Cliarity School is held. 

17. St. Patrick's-day, wlieii the anniversary of the 
Benevolent Society of St. Patrick is held. This feast 
is eolehrated for its hilarity. 

During March and the two ])receding inoutlis, most 
of the eharitahle institutions and otlier societies liold 
tlieir anniversaries. They are gmierally celehrated bj' 
a public dinner, preceded by a sermon on the same 
day, or the previous Sunday ; tlie da}'s are generally 
made known by pul)lic advertiseimmt. Tlie dinners 
are generally well attended, and frerjuently graced ]»y 
splendid oratory. Admission by tick('ts, which may 
be procured of the respective stewards, or at the 
tavern. 


APRIL. 

2drd. St. George's-day, the patron saint of Great 
Britain. 

On Maunday Thursday, a confirmation of the juv('- 
nile branches of the nobility takes place, at the (fiiajad 
lioyal, St. James s; and at Whitehall Chapel, the 
annual royal donations are distributed bj" her majesty's 
almoner, to as many ]ioor men and women as the 
queen is years of age. The service at W'hitehall com- 
mences at three o'clock, and strangers who cannot 
obtain tickets, may procure admission to the gallery 
by giving one shilling to the door-keeper. 

Easter Sunday. The queen, if in town, attends the 
Chapel Iloyal, St. James's, and receives the sacra- 
ment. 
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Easter Monday. Tlic lord mayor, sherifiPs, alder- 
men, &c., proceed from the Mansion-house in state, to 
Christ Church, where they licar the Spital sermon, 
and afterwards return to the Mansion-house to dinner. 
The evening is concluded by a grand ball. 

On the same day, according to annual custom, 
a stag is turned out near the Bald-faced St.ag in Ep- 
ping-forest. The (picon’s hounds also generally meet 
in the vicinity of Windsor. 

On Easter Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, is 
held Greenwich fair, to which crowds of the lovers of 
fun and revelry I'csort from far and near. The sports 
and scenery united, fonn an animated picture. 

Easter week. IMost of the theatres bring forth 
pieces adapted to please the taste of youth. They are 
usually got up with great splendour. 

The Society of Bainters in Water Colours, generally 
open their exhibition towards the cud of April. — Ad- 
mission, one shilling. 

Easter Term begins the third Wednesday after 
Easter Sundav. 

MAY. 

1st, or is a day of jubilee to tlie fratei*nity 

of cbiiuiiey-swcopcrs. Crotesquo grou])s nu?et in 
various ])arts of the town. The family of the sweep- 
oencral turns out in tawdry finery, playing their an- 
tics, to the great amusement of cliildrcn, and the sen- 
siblo increase of their worldly store. 

The exliibition of the Royal Academy generally 
opens ontlie first Monday in May. Ontlie iireceding 
Friday, a numerous company enjoy what is termed a 
private view of the exhibition ; and on tlic Saturday, 
the royal academicians and a select party dine together 
at Somorset-housc. 

On Holy Tliursday, the chiirch-wardcns, overseers, 
&C.5 of each parish of the metropolis, accompanied by 
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tlio charity children, attend church, and walk the 
bounds of the parish. . 

In May, the annivcrsaiy of the Sons of the Clergy 
is held at St. Paul’s, when a finp coribert of sacred 
music is perfonued. All persons contributing to the 
charity at the doors arc admitted. After the concert 
there is a dinner at Mercliant Tailors’ IIjill. 

In May also, the medals and rewards offered by tiu' 
Society of Arts, are distributed to the successful can- 
didates. 


Jt'NE. 

Early in June, the metding of the cliildrcn of tla 
parochial schools to the number of upwards of eigl)t 
thousand, at St. Paul’s c.athodral, to join in homage t.' 
their Creator, and invoke .a blessing on their benefac- 
tors, is a most gratifying exhibition. Tickets of ad- 
inis.sion can only be obtained of persons connected 
with the schools. A rehearsal takes place a day or 
two before, to which strangers arc admitted on pay- 
ment of sixpence each. 

Wliit-lMonday, Tuesday and Wednesday, Grccn- 
W'ich fiiij' is rc]icated as at Easter. 

In the second week after Whitsuntide, Ascot races 
take place. 

Trinity T(,‘rm commences the first Friday after 
Trinity Sunday. On the first (Sunday in this term, 
the lor<l m.ayor, sheriffs, ahliTinen, etc., go in state t" 
St. Paul’s cathedral, to meet the judges, and attend 
Divine service. 

During this and the two succeeding months, nu- 
merous ciiekct matches take ])lacc in tlic vicinity of 
London ; and there aro fre<piout rowing and sailing 
matches on the Thames. 

The theatres of Covent-garden and Druiy-lanc 
close about the end of this month, and the llay- 
market and English Opera open. 
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bn Trinity Monday a grand procession leaves tlK? 
Trinity-house and proceeds by water to Deptford. 
AVooIwicli races take j)lacc this month. 

jui.y. 

31st. The British Museum is closed for two 
nioutiis. 


AUGUST. 

1st. The celehratcd annual rowing match, which 
gave rise to the popular farce of the Waterman, takes 
place on tiiis day. 'I'he prize is a coat and badge, 
i)e(]ucathcd by Doggett an actor, to be rowed for by 
six vvatermcii, in the first year alter being out of their 
apprentices!) if>. 

On tbe lir^t Wednesday in this month, Edgenvarc 
fair ; and on the two following days, J^dgewai’c races. 


SEPTEMBER, 

3rd. BartlioloiiRnv lair, which forms a scene of 
vulgar merriment, is aumially held in Smithlield at 
tills time, and contiunes four days. The lord mayor, 
attianh'd by a j.ui t of the corporation, ojiens it with 
great ceremony. The booths of every description, 
wliether for frolic, toys, or gingerbread, arc erected 
some days previously ; and the moment his lordship 
closes his eiistom.'iry oration, the cx])losion takes 
])1aco — tongiios and ti'iniipets A’io Avith eaeb other in 
th(^ horrid din ; invitations to purchase, A ocifei’ons rc- 
couAmcndatiinis in favour of Avonderful sights, the 
jnnsie of the diuicing booths, the I'oaving of the 
iiioiiaci'crios, the bclloAving of the histrionic candidate 
for public lavonr, strangely iiitcnnmglo AVith the 
shouting, screaming, and langliing of the croAvd. 
Should the stranger be induced to visit this BahylonisU 
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scene of nproar, wc rocommcud great eaution, lest 
their pockets should suffer from the light-fingered 
gentry, wlio make plunder tlieir trade; as Avell as to 
avoid thimbic-rig players, ring-droppers, sfiarpei's and 
swindlers of all sorts, who fretpient this fiiir in great 
numbors. 

Egham r;ices arc hold this month. 

21st. <St. Matthew’s D.iy. The lord mayor, 
sheriffs, &c., repair to Christ Church, to hear a. ser- 
mon ; after which they proceed to the hall of Christ's 
Hospital, where two of tlic senior blue- coat school- 
boys deliver an oration. 

28th. The sheriff’s arc sworn into office at Guild- 
hall, before the lord mayor, &c. The liall is open te 
the public. 

21st. lilichaehnas l)av. The lord rnavor, sheriff's, 
and other city officers go in state from tlio Mansion- 
house to Guildhall, whence they walk to 8it. Law- 
rence’s Church, to hear divine service. They then 
return to Guildhall, where a common hall is held for 
the purpose of electing the lord mayor for the ensuing 
year. 'The day is terminated l)y a feast given l)y the 
magistrate in office to his successor, at the lilansion- 
house. 

30th. The iiew' sheri ff's go in procession to Black- 
friars’ Bridge, where they enter the city state-baiges, 
and proceed to Mh.'stmiuster, in onler to be aecc'ph'd by 
the Barons of the Kxche(|ucr, on the part of the king. 
On their return, the junior sheriff' entertains the cor- 
]wration and his friends with a grand dinner, in tlu' 
liall of the company to which he belongs. 

OCTOBKU. 


1st. The British Museum opens. 
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, NOVEMBER. 

6tlj. ]\Iicliaelnias Term begins. 

Stli. The lord mayor is sworn into office at ( hiild- 
hall. 

3th. The lord mayor enters upon office for tin* on- 
suing year, on which occasion he proceeds, in great 
state, attended by the sheriffs, in their state-coaches, 
the aldiTmen, in tlieir carriages, and tlie livery of tlio 
several companies, to Blackfriars Bridge, where tliey 
embark in the sphaidid city-barge, attendc‘d by the 
several city companies, in tlieir ri'spectivi^ barges, 
adorned with flags. On arriving at Westminster, Ins 
lordslnp, after certain }>rescribcd ceremonies, takes the 
usual oaths before tlie Barons of the bk\:che(pier, lie 
then proceeds to the other courts, to invite the judges 
to dinner, and finally returns, by water, to Blackfriars' 
Bridge. ^After again landing, lie is preceded by tlic 
several companies, witli banners and music, the heralds 
in the old English dress, with sounding trumpets and 
waving plumes — men in armour, on hors(‘back — to 
which succeeds his lordship's domestics and servants, 
in gorgeous liveries, followed by his lordship, seated 
in his massive state-coach, drawn by six horses — the 
procession brought up liy the whole corporation. This 
aimual cavalcacle generally excites great iiitc'rc*st, and 
draws crowds from all parts of tlie town ; passing 
along a considerable lino of streets, besides the Avater- 
course, it afforils all an opportunity of witnessing it. 
The line of the procession, commencing at Guildhall, 
goes along King-street, into Cheapside, round St. 
Paurs Church-yard, Ludgate-street, Bridge-street, till 
it reaches lilaekfriars' Bridge : it then proceeds, by 
water, and, after the necessary formalities, returns by 
the same route. 
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DECEMBER. 


About tlio niicMle of this month, an annual show of 
cattle is hold, at Sadlers Kepositoiy^ ( loswcll-strect. 
This originated with tlie late l^h'ancis, Duke of Bed- 
ford, Avljo ohercd ])rizes for rearing cattle, pig;^, &e. 

21st. St. TJiomas’s Bay. Election in all the ward- 
motes for members to servo iii the conimoa council of 
the city of liondoii. 

2.>th. (lu’istmas Day, celebrated at most of the 
public chapels. Oood vocal and instrumental music 
may rx) lieard at the lioiiiau (kitliolic chapels. 


THE TIlAAllkS, 

To which the Metropolis is so much indebted for its 
prosperity, rises iu Trews! )uiy jMead, two miles from 
Cironc(‘ster, iu Oloucestcrsliire, and becomes navigable 
for barges of eighty or ninety tons at Leclilade, one 
liundrod and thirty -eight miles above Ijoudon. Ships 
of th(^ largest size may ascend the river as far ns 
Deptford, and vessels of sc^ven or eiglit liundred tons 
can come up to Jioudou Bridge, 'riic entire course 
of the rivei% froni its source to the Nore, is al)ont two 
hundred miles, h^rom Oxford to Alaideuliead it falls 
twelve feet and a half every five miles, and from 
jMaidenliead to Brcntfoixl, tea feet (.'very live miles: 
altiioiigh the fall Jrom Brentford to tlic Xoreg a dis- 
taiiee of sixty miles, is only seven feet. The breadtii 
of the Tham(‘s at London is ahont oiu? qiiart(‘r of a 
mile, and at Oraveseiid about a mile. The tide flows 
up to Richmond, which, following, the winding of the 
river, is severity miles from tlie sea, a greater distance 
than tlio tide is carried by any other river in Europe. 
The water, however, is not salt mucli liiglier than 
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Gravesend, which, hy the river, is thirty miles from 
London. The Nore is forty miles from liOndon ; and 
it is liigh water at London Bridge two hour.s after it 
is high water tit the Nore. 

The Thame.s, exclusive of the national interest at- 
tached to it, is one of the most remarkable rivers in 
the w’orld. From its fountain-head, it is constantly 
acquiring importance, until swelling to a vast expanse, 
the waters lose their de.signation in the conflux with 
the German ocean, "What country can boast, on the 
bosom of a river, such ]iowcr and grandeur as arc dis- 
played oil passing Loudon, the emporium of thewwld? 
The proud forest of lofty masts crowding its waters — 
the flags of every nation fliittej-iiig in the breeze — ships 
from each (piarter of tlic globe, bearing their w'calth 
on its doc]) and broad stream— innumerable vessels of 
all sizes, from the “ trim-built” wlieny, to the mighty 
wooden castles of Fiiglai\<l — from the hea vy barge and 
scudding fishiug-smaek, to the huge and statdy ships 
employed in traffic with tlie Indies. In the following 
address to the Thames, the various objects of ad- 
miration it possesses are correctly and concisely 
described : — 


The blood- stain’d scourge no tyrants wield, 
No groaning slaves enrich the field. 

But Health and Labours willing train. 
Crowns all thy hanks with waving grain ; 
With beauty decks thy sylvan shades. 

With livelier green invests thy glades; 

And grace, and bloom, and plenty pours, 
On thy sweet meads and willowy shore.s. 
The field where herds uniuiinberM rove, 
The laurel’d path, the heeehen grove. 

The oak in lonely grandeur free. 

Lord of the Forest and the Sea ; 

The spreading plain, the cultured hill. 

The tranquil cot, the restle.ss mill, * 

The lonely hamlet, calm and .still ; 

The village spire, the busy town, 

The shelving bank, the rising down. 
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The fisher’s punt« the peasant’s home. 
The woodland seat, the regal dome. 

In quick succession rise to charm 
The mind^ with virtuous feelings warm 
Till where thy widening current glides , 
To mingle with the turbid tides ; 

Thy spacious breast displays unfurl'd 
The ensigns of the assembled world. 


rijvis. 


D, SuUivanj Printer, Dublin. 



NEW LIBRARY OF 


POPULAR STANDARD WORKS 

NOW ISStlINO BY 

W. TEGG & Co., CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 

BOLD BY 

R. GRIFFIN & Co., GLASGOW J. M’GLASHAN, DUBLIN 

AND ALL OTHER BOOKSELLERS. 


Johnson’s LIVES of the POETS, with Critical Observations 
on their Works, 2s. 6d. 

Robertson’s HISTORY of SCOTLAND, 2^. 6d. 

HISTORY of AMERICA, 2s. 6d. 

Smith’s WEALTH of NATIONS, 2^. M. 

The COMPLETE WORKS of ROBERT BURNS; with an 
Account of his Life, 2s. 6d. 

CLARK’S TRAVELS in RUSSIA, TARTARY and TUR- 
KEY, illustrated with a fine steel engraving, 2s. 

HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES op AMERICA, from 
their first Settlement, 2j. 

The ORATORS of FRANCE; including Mirabcau, Dan- 
ton, Bonaparte, Foy, Garnier-Pages, Lafayette, Odillon-Barrot, 
Lamartine, Guizot, Thiers, etc. etc.. Is. Gd. 

NOTES op travel in CALIFORNIA; comprising 
the prominent Geographical, Agricultural, Geological, and 
Mineralogical Features of the Country. From the official 
reports of Col. Fremont and Maj. Emory, Is. Gd. 

The CZAR, his COURT and PEOPLE; Including a Tour 
in Norway and Sweden, by J. S. Maxwell, If. 6d. 



List of Cheap Books. 

TRAVELS IK ITALY, thk ALPS, and the RHINE, by 
J. T. Headley, Is. Qd. 

The LIFE OF OLIVER CROMWELL, by ^o., Is. 6 d. 

OLD'I^E in NEW BOTTLES; or. Spare Hours of a 
Student in Paris, by A. K. Gardiner, I4. CtZ. 

The LIFE of SIR WALTER SCOTT, Bam., by George 
Grant Is. biJ. 

The LIFE op WALLACE, the SCOTTISH HERO, by do. 

MEMOIRS OP BURNS; or Burns as a Poet, and as a 
Man : by Samuel Tyler, I4. Gd. 

A VISIT to CONSTANTINOPE and ATHENS, I4. U. 

The PANORAMA op SCIENCE, or, A Guide to Know- 
ledge ; by George Grant, Is. Gd. 

A HISTORY of LONDON from the earliest period to 
the present time : comprising the Rise and Progress of the 
Metropolis, by do., I5. CtZ. 

The HISTORY of C.SEFUL INAT.NTIONS, by do., H. 6<^. 

A SUMMER IK SCOTLAND. By Jacob Abbott, I4. id. 

OBSERVATIONS in EUROPE, principally in PKASca 
and GaEAT Bkitain, L*. Gti. 

NOTES OF A TOUR through Turkut, Greece, the Hon 
Lakd, Ac. la. 6d, 

LIFE ON THE OCEAN, or TWENTY YEARS AT SEA. 
by G; Little, li. Qd. 

WANDERINGS OF A PlLGitlM in the Shadow or Most 
Blamo abd the Jckopbau Alp, Ir. Gd. 

ILLUSTRIOUS MECHANICS, (The BOOK of) of Europe 
and America, I4. Gd. 



List of Cheap Books, 


TEAVELS iH SICILY ahd MALTA, by P. BaiDOHit, 
TEAVELS IN MEXICO, during 1843 and 1844, la, 6d. 
The LIFE of WASHINGTON, by K. Paulding, h. 6rf. 

The LIFE of PAUL JONES, Is. 6d. 

Tbe AMEEICAN in ENGLAND, by A. Mackenzie, Is. 6d. 
JOUENAL of an AFEICAN CEUISEE, Is- 6d. 
CHEISTMAS HOLIDAYS in BOMB ; by Dr. Kip, Is. 
TEAYELS in AMEEICA ; by Dr. Dwight, Is. 

MODEEN HISTOEY, from the French of M. Michelet, Is. 

The BATTLES of EUEOPE ; or, the Camp and Quarter- 
Deck. With Biographical sketches of Military and Naval 
Commanders, Is. 


Handsomely hound in Cloth, fill Gilt Back. 

The LIFE and OPINIONS of TEISTEAM SHANDY 
Comprising the Humorous Adventures of Uncle Toby and 
Corporal Trim, by the Eev. Lawrence Sterne, m.a., Is. 6<i5. 

The ADVBNTUEES op EODEEICK llANDOM, by 
Smollett, Is. 6d. 

HUMPHEEY CLINKER, by do.. Is. 6d. 

SELF CONTEOLj by Mrs. Brunton, 2s. 

CROMWELL, an Historical Novel, by W. Herbert, Is. 6 



List of Cheap Books. ' 

MARIE ANTOINETTE; or, The ChoTalier of Maisoi 
Rouge, an Historical Romance of the French Revolution, b; 
A lexandre Dumas, Ir, 8ji& 

"The JOURNEYMAN JOINER ; or. The Compamon o 
the Tour of Franca^ by George Sand, 1 s. Qd. 

The MYSTERIES and MISERIES or NEW YORK, b] 
Ned Buntline. 1$. Cd. 

The DISPUTED INHERITANCE; or, the Adventures o 
Chevalier D'Anguilhem, by Alexandre Dumas, Is. Qd. 

PRIDE; or. The DUCHESS. By Sue. Is. 6<i. 

The COMMANDER or MALTA. By do. Is. 6if. 

The SORCERER op the MOUNTAIN. Translated fron 
the French of Frederick Soulie. Is. 6d. 

The MYSTERIES or the HEATHS ; or the Chateau d( 
Chevalaine, by do. Is 6t/. 

LIFE IS AMERICA; or, the Wigwam and the Cabin 
Is C(A 

The ROMANCE of REAL LIFE; by Charlotte Smith 
Is. Cc?. 

The rose op PERSIA ; A Tale of the East. Is. 

The IRISH CHIEFTAIN ; or, the Isles of Life and Death 
An Historical Novel. Is. 

The INSURGENT CHIEF; A Tale of the United Irish 
men. By James M’Henry.M.D. Is 

ADVENTURES in SEARCH of a GOLD MINE, amon; 
the Camancho Indians in California: by Charles W. Web 
ber. Is. 

, TALES and SKETCHES, by E. Stone, Is. 











